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THE ANGEL TO THE SHEPHERD. 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 


SHEPHERD, know you not to-night 
That a Lamb hath strayed 
From celestial pastures bright 
To this earthly shade? 
Seek Him ; for He needeth thee ; 
Fairest of the flock is He. 


Leave the ninety and the nine 
In the wilderness ; 
Soothe this Wanderer divine 
In His sore distress ; 
Lift Him; for His limbs are cold ; 
Bear Him genily to thy fold. 


Pillow Him upon thy breast 
Till His trembling heart, 
Comforted anon to rest, 
Light to thine impart, 
In His lowliness to see 
Ged, a victim made for thee. 
. CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLICOTT CTY, Mb. 





FATE. 


BY NORA PERRY. 








Tue bour was late— 
Oh, was it fate? 
I stayed a moment at the gate 
To see you pass 
Across the grass. 
The hour was late— 
Ob, was it fate? 


For as you sped 
With hurrying tread, 
You lifted up your bending head, 
And caught with fear 
My shadow near ; 
It barred the gate— 
Ob, was it fate? 


I had not meant 
With grave intent 
To seek you out, when there I leant 
To watch you pass 
Across the grass ; 
But at the gate— 
Oh, was it fate 


That did discover 
There a Jover, 
In one who'd been so long a rover, 
He’d half forgot 
The common lot, 
The common fate, 
Might him awa? 
Boston, Mass, 


IN 8ST. MARY’S CHURCH AT YOU. 
GHAL.* 








BY JOHN JAMES PIATT. 





Nort that my Lord and Lady Desmond here— 

Frail sculptured bodies—-crumble year by year ; 

Not that, in gaudy bravery of the tomb, 

The Great Earl Cork and his large family 
bloom, 

While they, three hundred years in painted 
stone, 

Poor dust, their dead-live vanity have shown ; 

Nor for Sir Edward Villierst—he whose name 

Munster might bless, recalling when he came 

(So reads the broken slab above his grave. 

Bee, overhead, his faded banneret wave !) ; 

Not for yon Norman arch with dateless stones 

‘(Ab me! “arms, angels, epitaphs,and bones !"’) ; 

Not for the heraldic signs of piteous pride, 


*This church nearly adjoins the house known as 
Sir Walter Raleigh's at Youghal, County Cork, Ire 
land. 





t Lord President of Munster, 162-, 


Bull-heads and couchant lions close allied ; 

Not for the old bishop’s throne with miter 
crowned, 

Nor the soft sainted light which sleeps around, 

From your high window shed; no, not for 
those, 

Grey Church, I am loth to leave your eacred 
close! 

But, look! through yonder door, what living 
pair, 

With ruff and sworded thigk, have entered 
there? 

Ah! Spencer! Raleigh! both together they, 

And from your Past they shall not pass away ! 

QUEENSTOWN, IRELAND. 


A CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S VIEW OF 
THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 


BY MISS FRANO&SS E. WILLARD, 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL W. C. T. U. 








A Great subject, like a grcat character or 
a@ great mountain, can not be seen in its 
completeness by any humin eye. Each 
obeerver views it under his own angle of 
vision, hence each gets its outline but par- 
tially. My own point of observatin yields 
me about this conclusion: The Labor 
Question means more than the temper- 
ance and the woman questions com- 
bined,for it includes them both. Labor 
can only master the situation when it mas- 
ters itself, and that means the personal boy- 
cott of the saloon and its outlawing by 
means of ballots. Laborers comprise three- 
fourths of the race, hence their elevation 
includes that of women, who are only half 
the race. Woman and the workingman 
have always been at the foot of the ladder. 
Side by side they are now toiling toward 
the top. A great man said, ‘1 love a 
clamor where there is an abuse.” Clearly 
the present clamor shows the attitude of 
mind that all sincere and earnest people are 
taking toward the labor movement. Chaun. 
cey Depew was right in that recent after- 
dinner speech of his: ‘‘The workingman 
hes a grievance.” He seeks adjustment 
to a new environment. Wooden plows 
have given way to steel] moldboards, and 
steam has conquered field as well as high- 
way. Rapid transit of the thinker and his 
thought are making all things new, yet 
some people insist that the wage system 
must be changeless as gravitation, and the 
law of supply and demand as fixed as fa:‘e. 
But who knows this? Have we fathomed 
the resources of mind or nature in the rela- 
tions of capital and labor? To suppose 
this is to go into bankruptcy of ideas as 
well a3 of faith. ‘Still there’s more to 
follow” is the law in political economy, no 
less than in religion. 

When I read that the workingmen in 
their Congress assembled cheered to the 
echo Terence V. Powderly and his lieu- 
tenants as, upon being re-elected, they took 
the vow of total abstinence, I see a bless- 
ing coming to us through the labor move. 
ment. When I read that the Central Labor 
Union in New York City petitioned the 
municipal authorities to close the saloons 
on the Sabbath day, I see Christianity for- 
warded by the labor movement. When I 
read that instead of declaring that women 
must not compete with them, and thus di- 
minish their chance of earning wages, the 
workingmen claim that the weaker toilers 
by their side shall have equal pay for 
equal work, I see that the Kuights of La- 
bor are also Knights of the new chivalry. 
When I read of their hearty responses to 
requests for help that come to them from 








the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 


‘* Who knows but these men shall bring in | 
the new Republic ?” 

When I read about their personal boycott 
of the saloon, I say, ‘‘ Here is the most ex- 
tended temperance movement yet inaugu- 
rated ;” and when I read of their new study 
in the New Testament, and their kindlier 
thought about the Church, I say: ‘‘ Who 
knows but these men and tnese women 
shall bring in the kingdom?” 

I have not one fear for the result. 

Upon the great chess-board of opinion, 
wide as the continent, where this game of 
progress is now being played, the 
‘*checks” are numerous. Two conserva- 
tive forces hedge the theorists from reach- 
ing dangerous extremes. 

The farmers of the nation now being so 
rapidly aroused and organized, will offset 
the nihilistic element of our cities, and the 
women massed in the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union and like societies, will 
stand for the unity and protection of their 
homes. 

Biyond a'l other lands gurs is the child 
of Providence and may fitly declare: 

** My barque is wafted to tne strand 
By breath divine, 
And on the helm there rests a hand 
Other than ming,” 

Be it ours to help and not condemn the 
working men and women; to make com- 
moncause with them ip every righteous 
undertaking, and by the kind clasp of our 
own cordial hands to lead them to the lov- 
ing, steadfast Hand once pierced for us and 
them. 





THE DAVIS BILL. 


BY THE HON. SAMUEL F. MILLER, 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF SUPREME COURT OF THE 
Un.TEep §TaTEs. 





Tue remedy for the delay in judicial 
procedure is one ip regard to wiich 
there has been very litt'e differene cf 
opinion since it first became press. 
ing. A bill was introduced by Mr. 
Douglas in the Senate, in 1854, creating an 
appellate court in each of the judicial cir- 
cuits, to consist of the Judge of the Su- 
preme Court allotted to that circuit and the 
district judges of the circuit. What action 
was taken on that bill further than to refer 
itto the appropriate committee, I do not 
know. Probably the spirit of inertia which 
has seemed to attend every effort in this 
direction caused it to die without further 
notice. 

In 1862 or 1863 a simi'ar bill was intro- 
duced into the Senate by Mr. Harris, of 
New York, and passed that body in 1863 or 
1864. The principle of this bill was the 
same as that known as the Davis bill, which 
was introduced into the Senate by Judge 
Davis during his term of service, and 
passed that body, except that the latter bill, 
owing to the increase of business in both 
the Supreme and the Circuit Courts, re- 
quired the appointment of two additional 
circuit judges in each circuit, eo that there 
would be three circuit judges, assisted by 
two district judges, presided over by the 
Judge of the Supreme Court, constituting 
an appellate court in each of the nine judi- 
cial circuits. The bill of Senator Harris 
passed the Senate but was never called up 
in the House of Representatives. 

Two or three years prior tothe introduc- 
tion of the Davis bill into the Senate, a 
similar bill was introduced into the House 
by General Butler, and being favorably re- 
ported by the Committee on Revision of the 





Laws, of which he was chairman, it passed 
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the House after a day’s discussion. Upon 
being sent to the Senate and referred tothe 
Committee on Judiciary of that body, how- 
ever, it suffered the usual fate of these 
bills. 

So it will be perceived that a bill of this 
general character has twice passed the Sen- 
ate and once passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives; has never been defeated on a 
vote when it came up for action, but has 
failed through a period of over thirty 
years, because both Houces of Congress 
could not be brought to act upon it at the 
same term. While this shows that the 
measure could not be defeated by any di- 
rect vote, and that it has at all times 
met the approval of a majority of either 
House, when it has been called up for ac- 
tion, and,I may add, has met the approval 
of a majority of the jadges of the Supreme 
Court, with very near approach to unanim- 
ity, and been earnestly recommended by 
several Attorneys-General, the business of 
the court, of the litigants, and of the peo- 
ple at large has been made t: suffér this 
enormous evil hy the mere inaility to get 
the attention of both legislative bodi:s to 
it at the same term. 

I speak of these bills as nearly identical. 
The only important difference between 
them is that since Senator Harris’s bill 
passed the Senate, Congress has created 
the office of Circuit Judge, one of whom is 
appointed for each of the nine judicial cir- 
cuits. This was necessary to relieve the 
accumulation of business in the circuit 
courts, which are the principal courts of 
original juzisdic'ion in the Federal system. 
The rapid growth of litigation in the courts 
of the United States very soon demon- 
stra'ed that even with this addition to the 
judges of the circuit court in many of the 
circuits, they were still crowded beyond the 
capacity of the judges to do the business. 
So that when Mr. Butler introduced his bill 
into the House of Representatives, and 
when subsequently Judge Davis introduced 
his bill into the Senate, it was found neces- 
sary to create additional cireuit judgea, 
upon whom mainly the duties of the new 
appellate court would devolve. 

The courts of appeal which these bills 
created, one in each of the nine judicial 
circuits, have been familiarly called the 
‘Intermediate Appellate Courts.” This is 
a very appropriate designation of these 
courts arising from theirfunction, which is 
to stand as a first court of appeals between 
the district and circuit courts, and the 
final appeal which may be allowed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
organization of this intermediate appellate 
court by the Davis bill, by the Butler bill, 
and by a bill which [ now have before me, 
introduced by Senator Hoar, December 8th, 
1885, im the Senate of the United States, is 
composed in each circuit of the Justice of 
the Supreme Court assigned to that circui'’, 
of the three circuit judges (two of whom 
are provided for in the bill), and of two of 
the district judges of that circuit to be 
designated in rotation by the court itself, 
or by its presiding officer. 

The court thus composed of six judges, 
four of whom may constitute a quorum, 
has no other than an appellate jurisdiction, 
The cases which can be appealed to it are 
those decided in the circuit courts and the 
district courts of the United States, and in 
the courts of the territories. The large 
mass of business which would come into 
these intermediate courts would be taken 
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there by appeal from the circuit courts, 
and these bills allow appeals in all cases of 
judgments, decrees, and final orders of the 
circuit courts where the sum in controversy 
amounts to five hundred dollars, and in all 
that other numerous class of cases in which 
writs of error and appeals are now allowed 
to the Supreme Court of the United States 
on account of the questions involved, and 
the nature of the controversy, without 
regard to the amount in contest. 

The cases which are appealable to the 
Supreme Court of the United States divide 
themselves primarily into two classes. The 
right of appeal in the principal or largest 
class is governed by the amount involved, 
which is now required to be five thousand 
dollars. The second class is where the na- 
ture of the subject-matter in controversy is 
of such a character that the statutes of the 
United States give a right of appeal or writ 
of error without regard to the pecuniary 
value of the matter at issue. This inter- 
mediate appellate court bill allows an ap- 
peal from the judgments and decrees of 
that court to the Supreme Court of the 
United States in cases where the amount 
in controversy, exclusive of costs, exceeds 
ten thousand dollars, and in cases where 
the class of questions and nature of the 
subject-matter is such that, in the opinion 
of Congress, the final decision should only 
be rendered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. This class of questions hus 
relation, in a general way, to cases involv- 
ing the construction of the Constitut‘on of 
the United States, to righ's asserted under 
acts of Congress and treaties with foreign 
nations, to conflicts between State ard 
Federal laws and rights growing out of 
those conflicting laws. 

To persons unfamiliar with the jurispru- 
dence of the courts of the United States 
and with practice in the Supreme Court, it 
would be astonishing to learn how a large 
number of cases come to that court for the 
decision of questions coming within the 
latter class. By the laws now in existence, 
and which have been in existence since the 
organization of that court, it has a juris- 
diction over the judgments of the higher 
courts of the states, without regard to the 
amount in controversy, in regard to all this 
class of questions; and it may be doubted 
if that class of cases, coming from the high- 
est courts of the states of the Union ard 
from the Federal courts, with those coming 
from the Court of Claims and the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, will not 
in future furnish as much business as the 
Supreme Court of the United States can 
profitably dispose of. Certainly the num- 
ber of those cases would be very large, and 
would furnish the court with as much labor 
as any appellate court can do, when we 
consider the special and grave importance 
of these classes of cases. Fixing a limita- 
tion, however, of ten thousand dollars as a 
requisite to. an appeal or writ of error to 
the Supreme Court in all other cases, and 
relieving the judges of that court from the 
duty of attending upon the circuits in 
which they now spend about two months in 
each year, would probably enable them to 
dispose of all the business arising from 
both these classes of cascs of which the 
Supreme Court has jurisdiction. 

The relief given to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, or to speak more 
properly, to the litigants in that court, is 
not the only beneficial result from these 
bills. As the law stands, there is no right 
to a writ of error or appeal in any criminal 
case tried in the inferior courts of the 
United States. So that a man charged 
witha capital cffense. may be tried in one 
of those courts vy a judge of no higher 
grade than that of the District Court of the 
United States, condemned and executed 
without the right to a single review of that 
judgment. This is an anomaly in the mod. 
ern jurisprudence of this country. There 
is probably not a state in the Union which 
does not provide in every criminal case 
which amounts to a felony, for a review of 
the judgment of the court of original ju- 
risdiction, in the supreme or highest court 
of the State. And however we may believe 
that the right.of. appeal has been carried 
to excess in civil cases, which regard 
property rights alone, it is difficult to un- 
derstand upon what principle judgments in 
all that class of cases can be reviewed, 
whiie tte judicial proceedings which affect 





a man’s liberty and his life are limited to 
one trial in the courts of the United States 
before a judge of the lowest court of the 
three grades established by that system. 
This intermediate appellate court bil! pro- 
vides the means for a review of those cases 
in that court without overloading the 
dcckets either of that court or of the Su- 
preme Court, and all these bills contain 
provisions for such review in an appropri- 
ate and prompt manner. 

At present by the laws concerning ap- 
peals and writs of error from the Circuit 
Court of the United States, which is the 
great forum of original jurisdiction, only 
cases involving five thousand dollars in 
value can be reviewed, unless they belong 
to that exceptional class which may be re- 
examined on account of the nature of the 
subject matter of the controversy. The 
intermediate appellate court bill gives a 
right of review in all such cases where the 
amount in controversy exceeds five hun- 
dred dollars, thus providing for at least one 
appeal or writ of error in all cases which 
can come into the Circuit Court of the 
United S‘ates, where the matter is regu- 
lated by the amount in controversy. 

Besides the number of cases which by 
this bill would be excluded from the Su- 
preme Court of the United States altogether, 
and thus offord it very important relief, 
there can be no question but what in a 
very Jarge number of cases coming to the 
Court of Appeals, and exceeding ten thou- 
sand dollarsin value, having thus had two 
trials, the parties would submit to the final 
judgment of that court, although they 
might have a rigbt, if they choose to exer- 
cise it, to have another appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Another important relief to the Supreme 
Court grows out of the circumstance that 
by the intermediate court bill that court is 
to make a finding of facts in all cases which 
may be carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and this finding of facts is 
conclusive in the case when it shall come 
into that Court. .Any one who is familiar 
with the cases argued in the Supreme 
Court will understand what a large pro- 
portion of the time of that argument, and 
of the examination of the court itself, is 
consumed in considering the disputed ques- 
tions of fact; a dispute which in general 
involves no difficult principle of law, but 
which is very vexatious, and as to which it 
is often more difficult to obtain the con- 
currence of the nine judges of the court 
than it isto obtain their agreement upor 
any principle of law itself. This relief is 
one which the unprofessional public can 
hardly appreciate, but which the court and 
the lawyers understand very fully. The 
propriety of relieving the Supreme Oourt 
fromthe duty of deciding these contested 
questions of fact is manifest when it is 
considered that the decision establishes no 
precedent for the government of future 
cases, and probably would be as well de- 
cided, and by the theory of our Govern- 
ment is better deciaed, by a jury than by 
the judges of the courts themselves. 


Itremains only to consider what other 
remedies have been suggested for the enor- 
mous evil of a docket which annually pre- 
sents three years’ work at the beginning of 
each term. One of these is an increase in 
the number of its judges upon the supposi- 
tion that the labor wou'd he divided and 
the business dispatched more rapidly. 1 
have already considered the objections to 
this form of relief. A modification, how- 
ever, of it has been suggested, by making 
the court to consist of eighteen or twenty- 
one judges, and dividing them into three 
branches, to each branch of which should 
be allotted a certain class of cases or a cer- 
tain division of the docket, so that these 
three courts (as they would practically be) 
of appeal, could be sitting at the same time 
and working as three bodies at the same 
docket. But the opinion of many able 
constitutional lawyers in Congress and out 
of it isthat such a provision would be a 
violation of the Constitution, which de- 
clares in express terms that there shall be 
one Supreme Court of the United States. It 
is urged against this proposition that it 
makes three supreme courts instead of one, 
and though the objection has been at- 
tempted to be avoided by providing in bills 
introduced on that subject that the judg- 
ments of these branch courts shall be en- 





tered as the judgment of the Supreme 
Court, and also by providing for a re-exam- 
ination or review of the judgments of the 
branch courts by the whole court, under 
limited circumstances, it is not at all appa- 
rent that the purpose of the Constitution, 
that the great questions which the Supreme 
Court was created to decide should be de- 
cided by it, will not be violated by any 
principle which subdivides that Court into 
three active and efficient deciding bodies. 

Another objection to this provision is 
that the respect which the decisions of the 
whole court should inspire, and which it is 
believed they have inspired for the century 
ofits existence, would be most seriously 
and injuriously impaired, by the common 
understanding that the judgments of the 
court were not the judgments after con- 
sideration of the whole court, but were, in 
fact,only the judgments in each case of one- 
third of the court. 

These objections can probably never be 
overcome, and it is a waste of time to en- 
deavor to pass such a bill, when the one 
which we have already been discussing 
seems 80 much better adapted to the pur- 
pose and has shown such evidence of its 
acceptance in all quarters which are inter- 
ested in the matter. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


BY THE RT. REV. A. CLEVELAND OCOXE, 
Bishop OF WESTERN NEw YORK. 


Ir long devotion to the subject of ‘‘A 
Restoration of Unity” among Christians 
may entitle me to speak on this now vexed 
question, I trust I may get a kindly hear- 
ing, through the medium of Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT, on a matter of such vast importance. 
For over thirty years I have studied the 
subject <n all its bearings, and while a par- 
ish-rector in New York, I instituted the 
‘¢Christian Unity Society,” which had 
Calvary Church as its base, for the meet- 
ings which were then kept up with much 
spirit, for atime. A report of one of those 
meetings, in which Dr. Vermilyea and 
others now departed participated, with 
fair and frank expressions of differing 
opinions, but in true brotherly love, is now 
before me. Those meetings and discus- 
sions were in advance of their epoch, but 
they were not altogether in vain. 

The touching. and manly expressions 
with which the Congregationalists of Hart- 
ford have met the Episcopal utterances 
at Chicago are in noble contrast with 
many flippant and petty animadversions 
from other quarters; and yet even im- 
pertinences must be forgiven, because their 
authors betray an entire ignorance of what 
is involved in the questions, now coming 
into notice, concerning Christianity and 
Christian unity,and the restoration of their 
normal types. The estrangements of ages 
may behealed, as it were in a moment, by 
the triumph of Christian love—that ‘‘un- 
feigned love of the brethren” of which the 
apostle speaks; but organic unity, such as 
was aforetime, until Nicholas I. created the 
paparchy, and schismatically separated 
himself from the old maternal Churches of 
the Orient-—when shall this he regained? 
The inquiry shows how deep and far- 
reaching are the interests involved. The 
matter has been discussed as if it werea 
local one, and one to be debated and settled 
apart from historic Christendom as an 
American question only. If in any respect 
the action of the bishops in Chicago was 
not satisfactory, let it be remembered that 
no serious fault has been found with it 
except on the grounds of their adhesion to 
certain conditions, inseparable from their 
relations to the ancient Churches and the 
world-wide view of the subject, which the 
Church of England has been forced to take 
by recent movement among churches of 
the Papal communion (‘‘ Old Catholics”), 
and by the awakening in the Orient of that 
new life and eaergy which led to the re- 
markable conference between East and 
West at Bonn. 

Let me then clear away a vast amount 
of rubbish which has been accumulated, 
through mistake, about the recent action 
in Chicago. 

It is the scandal of free deliberative 
bodies, that they are subject to surprises, 
which often do immense mischief where 
nothing but good was designed. In our 
day, when reporters instantly communicate 

















to the world their fractional impressions 
of immature measures, and of exceptional 
utterances, the mischief often gets heaq. 
way long before correctives can be applied. 
For the sake of the very object which Dr. 
Brooks had in mind, many regretted that 
he allowed so unusuil a step to be taken in 
& manner which gave advantage to opposi_ 
tion, and greatly embarrassed those whose 
hearts responded to his resolution. At 
such moments, grave and earnest men wish 
to see everything put into the best and 
most ‘considerate shape: they sit still, or 
deliberate among themselves as to what is 
the proper course; how the messure is 
likely to be met by those whom it is de. 
signed to gratify or to honor; how it can 
be “‘got hold of ” most practically and 
acted upon most advantageously. Thus, 
“the depths are dumb” for awhile: but 
the ‘shallows murmur” impromptu and 
without a moment’s pause. In a large 
body, five minutes’ talk at such a mo- 
ment may damage the whole proceeding, 
depriving it of a gracious and loving as- 
pect, and sending out premature voices. 
which become ‘‘ moon-eyed heralds of dis- 
may,” before daylight has broken upon the 
legislative assembly. 

Now, I do not affirm that anything quite 
so serious occurred in Chicago. In old 
times, however, some old and exper enced: 
member would have risen aud spoken 
somewhat as follows: 

‘The resolution of the eminent and beloved: 
deputy from Boston has doubtless fallen on 
our ears and reached our hearts with the im- 
pressions such as are usually conveyed by the 
reverend gentleman’s eloquent and animating 
appeals to his hearers ; but, as this measure is a 
novel one, however simple in itself, traveling 
out of the record of our prescribed work and 
subjecting us, possibly, to impu'ations of med- 
dling with others equally devoted to their own 
concerns, [ feel somewhat embarrassed as to my 
own vote. To go intoa debate upon it, would 
be to rob it of spontaneity, a‘:d hence, of the 
perfume of genuine love; tc vote it down 
would be insulting to those whom we respect,. 
gratuitously insulting, since they are honor- 
ably minding their own business, with which 
such action might subject us to the charge of 
unwarrantable interference. We must reflect, 
also, that this House of Deputies should not 
act without due respect to the other house of 
this General Convention. I move, therefore, 
that the resolution be referred to a committee, 
to report during this day’s session upon the 
resolution itself, and upon any course of action 
respecting it, which would be both expedient 
and becoming, and at the same time acceptable 
to those whoge claims on our fraternal love it 
recognized in a spirit so truly Christian.” 

I say under the old traditions this digni- 
fied course would have been secured, un- 
pleasant oppositions would have been fore- 
stalled, and a premature vote on the main 
question avoided. On such a subject no 
one mind can formulate a resolution wholly 
satisfactory to a great body. Others would 
like to frame their own expressions on the 
momentous subject underlying the resolu- 
tion; and where there are two coérdinate 
Houses to be considered, it must be mani- 
fest that, except through a joint committee, 
each House can only speak for itself. 

Now, as I understand the matter, the 
Bishops were engaged in somewhat similar 
business, when the resolution of the Depu- 
ties was reported to them. Perhaps they 
felt themselves forestalled by the measure, 
while they were deliberately advancing to 
something they imagined better, more con- 
siderately practical, and less capable of 
doing mischief instead of good. However 
that may be, the story soon got out that 
they had non-concurred! What was the 
fact? They sent to their brethren of the 
Veputies the following official message : 





‘The House of Bishops respectfully informs 
the House of Deputies that having, from the 
first day of the session, had before it the 
momentous subject of Christian unity and the 
union of Christendom, it takes the opportunity 
presented by the House of Deputies, communi- 
cated in message No. 12, to assure that House of 
its profound sympathy with the spirit of their 
resolution. This House declares its hearty re- 
spect and affection for all who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity, and at this time 
especially for their fellow Christians assembled 
in this city as the ‘National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches in the United States.’ This 
House also avows its solemn purpose, under the 
Holy Spirit, to promote, with the concurrence 
of the House of Deputies, some practical plan 
for bringing before all our feliow Christians 1D 
this land the duty to our common Lord and 
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Saviour of terminating the unhappy differences 
which dishonor his blessed name, and hinder 
the progress of his glorious kingdom.” 

Now, if the House of Bishops, without any 
discourtesy to the co-ordinate House, felt 
that they preferred to act as independently 
as that House had done, and to express 
their deep feelings in words of their own, 
let me ask, could they have spoken in words 
more evidently well-weighed, earnest, and 
to the point? They so far concur with the 
other House as to approve the spirit of its 
action; they adopt that spirit and give it 
fuller expression in language of their own. 
They involve nothing in honeyed platitudes, 
but face difficulties and state them. 

The test of such action as was adopted 
by the bishops is found in the spirit which 
it evoked. With the response of the 
‘« Annual Conference of the Congregational 
Churches of Connecticut”? (November 9th 
and 10th), we are all acquainted. It has 
gone to thousands of hearts and convinced 
us that many “ long-estranged”— 

—* And hearts that had grown cold, 
May meet again, like parted streams, 
And mingle as of old.” 

Now, doubtless their action was greatly 
influenced by respect and affection for Dr. 
Brooks, and by a high regard for the 
House of Deputies; but, itis noteworthy 
that those memorable recitals and resolu- 
tions were aresponse to the ‘‘Bishops of 
the Episcopal Church,” and were almost 
exclusively called forth by their measures 
and their practical ideas. Profoundly 
recognizing the fact that nearer spirits 
might have felt justified in responding in 
terms widely different, and might even 
have retorted that Congregationalists had 
never invited avy advances of the kind, I 
must thank God that ‘‘ice was broken,” and 
that the warm breath of returning spring- 
time was sent forth from Hartford, in that 
most Christian document, as from the pres- 
ence of the Holy Ghost. 

Contrast all this, between representatives 
of old antagonists who used to kill one 
another under the flags of Charles and 
Cromwell, with the little flings and sar- 
casms of popular writers, who know noth- 
ing of the profound and sacred interests 
involved, on both sides; nothing, wha ever, 
of the wise and discriminating and patient 
efforts which are still before working Chris- 
tians, if ever the great good of organized 
unity is to be reached. 

One thing is reached, already; a good 
understanding and a hearty recognition of 
the elements of unity, and yet of many 
conscientious hindrances to the results 
which all begin to pray for and to think 
possible. Is not even this a glorious sign 
of the times; a blessed token of the work- 
ings of the Holy Spirit—as upon the dry 
bones of ancient devastations? Is there 
not the breath of life in it, coming as 
from the four winds, to reanimate the 
slain? 


What we have now to fear, however, ia 
that invertebrate jelly-fish spirit of ‘‘ gush” 


which so often breaks forth among good 


men and then disappoints expectations 
and hopes, because it is slimy and unreal, 
and turns very soon iato a mockery of the 
delusions it created. Instead of this, give 
us ** honest doubt,” and wise and prudent 
delays. Let us appreciate each others’ 
difficulties, and the long and strong aliena- 
tions in which they are rooted. Let us 
seize this great gain, viz., our cordial rec- 
ognition of the by-gone character of con- 
troversies. Let us enter on the new era of 
candid inquiry and of honorable appre- 
ciation of one another’s positions, rela- 
tions, alliances, and (above all) honest 
convictions. If anybody fails to catch my 
suggestion, let him turn to Jeremy Taylor’s 
‘* Liberty of Prophesying,” and follow that 
guiding star of geniusin his noble argu- 
ment for the ‘‘ Anabaptists.” How lit- 
tle he fancied that particular sect need 
not be suggested, yet, as will be re. 
membered, he excels all their own doc- 
tors in constructing for them an apology, 
which at times makes a High Churchman 
fairly hold his breath. He seems to give 
Sway his own case and to cut the ground 
from under his own feet. He then pro- 
ceeds to state why all this, nevertheless, 
fails to convince him; our Baptist breth- 
ren affirm, it is true, with very little suc- 
cess, and without half the cogency, with 
which he pleaded for them. But observe 





the noble nature of the man, capable of 
looking on both sides, and of taking the 
position of his opponent, to show how 
many things might operate to make any 
Christian adopt opinions wholly at variance 
with his own. Ido not like the man who 
tells me that we have no differences worth 
speaking of; who is forever shaking hands 
and professing to disregard realities, which 
nevertheless, he proceeds to magnify 
among his own people, with the same nar- 
rowness as before. Neither do I believe in 
the bon Dieu, bon diadle ideas of our news- 
papers and our politicians. I venerate 
truth and I cling to what I honestly sup- 
pose to be truth, and I respect too abso- 
lutely the convictions of others to ask 
them to surrender them, save only should 
they be discovered to rest on false founda. 
tions. The problems now before us are to 
be worked out not by unreal men; not by 
Congregationalists who are not Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians who are not Pres- 
byterians, or Episcopalians who have knelt 
to be ordained by bishops in forms which 
mock Almighty God, unless they are 
deeply and _ conscientiously accepted. 
Never, never can men of superficial concep- 
tions and ill-knit, loose-fitting habits of 
thought accomplish anything lasting in 
structural re-adjustment. The results we 
seek must be wrought out by strong char- 
acters, ‘‘ mighty in the Scriptures,” but 
still not unwilling to catch ideas from tent- 
makers, men or women, Aquilas or Pris- 
ciilas, if so be they may be taught ‘‘the 
way of God more perfectly.” We want 
honest Christian Conferences, the Holy 
Spirit first invoked, in which a dry scien- 
tific light may be turned upon the points we 
now see only through colored glasses. 
And, as in the Congregational state- 
ments from Hartford, we need to see, in 
honest black and white, what we have in 
common, and what remains for compari- 
son andinqu'ry. I admire their communi- 
cation, and I mean to take it up for close 
examination. To my mind it actually 
points to the practical, blessed be God. Not 
that the ‘‘ Episcopal Church” is ever to 
gain the ‘‘Congregational Churches” of 
New England, but that we and they may 
advance to some common ground where 
we shall meet in full eommunion and make 
progress toward a revived catholicity, in 
which ‘‘ we all may be one’’! Such is the 
spirit of the Bishops’ document. It breathes 
no hierarchical ambition tobe lord over the 
faith of others. A more primitive desire 
to see Christ glorified by the unity of his 
children, come about as it may, never ani- 
mated a body of men more truly. than it 
did that assembly of my right reverend 
brethren. Willing to depose themselves, 
or sacrifice everything but truth to their 
sense of the wickedness of divisions, I tes- 
tify that in all they uttered in that solemn 
seclusion of their deliberations, there was 
not a word that savored of party, prelatical 
pride, or of what is so often imputed to the 
‘*spirit of prelacy.” They felt that, in 
this guilty land, Christ will never reign till 
his followers are one army under his cross 
andcrown. With dispositions as unselfish 
as those which influenced the voice from 
Hartford, they re-echoed the apostolic in- 
vitation, ‘‘ Nevertheless, whereto we have 
already attained, let us walk by the same 
rule, let us mind the same thing.” 


THE NEW SOCIAL ISSUE. 








BY PROF. WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 





Tue effeet of the great improvements in 
the arts of the last century is to produce a 
social and economic order, which is con- 
trolled by tremendous forces, and which 
comprehends the whole human race; 
which is automatic in the mode of its activ- 
ity; which is delicate and refined in its 
susceptibility to the influence of interfer- 
ences. It is therefore at once too vast in 
its magnitude and scope for us to compre- 
hend it, and too delicate in its operation 
for us to follow out and master its details. 

Under such circumstances the conserva- 
tive position in social discussion is the only 
sound position. We do not need to resist 
all change or discussion. That is not con- 
servatism. We may, however, be sure that 
the only possible good for society must 
come out of evolution, not revolution. We 
have a right to condemn, and refuse our 





attention to, flippant and ignorant criti- 
cisms or propositions of reform. We can 
rule out at once all plans to reconstruct so- 
ciety from the bottom up on anybody’s 
system. We may refuse to act to-day 
under the motive of redressing some wrong 
done, ignorantly, perhaps, one or two or 
more centuries ago; or under the motive 
of bringing in a golden age, which we think 
men Can attain to, one or two or more cen- 
turies in the future. We may refuse to 
listen to any propositions which are put 
forward with menaces, and may demand 
that all who avail themselves of the right 
of free discussion shall remain upon the 
field of discussion and refrain from all acts, 
until they have duly and fairly convinced 
the reason and conscienee of the commu- 
nity. We may demand that no strain shall 
be put on any of our institutions, such as 
majority rule, by a rash determination to 
override dissent and remonstranc:2, and to 
realize something for which a hasty major- 
ity has been collected, animated by hetero- 
geneous motives and purposes. 

The institutions—which we possess have 
cost something, few people seem to know 
how much. It is one of the great defects 
in our education that we are not in a posi- 
tion to teach the history of civilization in 
such a way as to train even educated men 
to know the cost at which everything 
which to-day separates us from the brutes 
has been bought by the generations which 
have preceded us. As time goes on we 
can win more, but we shall win it only in 
the same way, that is, by slow and painful 
toil and sacrifice, not by adopting some 
prophet’s scheme of the universe; there- 
fore, we have aright to ask that all social 
propositions which demand our attention 
shall be practical in the best sense, that is, 
that they shall aim to go forward in the 
limits and on the lines of sound develop- 
ment oui of the past, and that none of our 
interests shall be put at jeopardy on the 
chances of whether Comte, or Spencer, or 
George, or anybody else has solved the 
world-problem aright. If anybody has a 
grievance against the social order, it is, on 
the simplest principles of common sense, 
the right of busy men whose attention he 
demands that he shall set forth in the sharp- 
est and precisest manner what it is. Any 
allegation of injustice which is vague is, 
by its own tenor, undeserving of attention. 

Finally,we each have a right to have our 
liberty respected, such as we have inher- 
ited it under the laws and institutions of 
our country. The fashion of the day is to 
sneer at this demand, and to propose to 
make short work of it, so soon as enough 
power shall have been collected to carry 
out the projects of certain social sects. 
Let us, however, give 8 moment’s calm at- 
tention to it. The point is worth it, for 
here is where the tendencies now at work 
in society are to meet in collision. I do 
not mean by liberty any power of self- 
determination which all should allow to 
each, or which each may demand of God, 
or nature, or society. I mean by it the 
aggregate of rights, privileges, and prerog- 
atives, which the laws and institutions of 
this country secure to each one of us to-day, 
as conditions under which he may fight out 
the struggle for existence and the compe- 
tition of life in this society. I call this lib- 
erty a thing which we have a ‘‘ right” to 
demand, because, as a fact, the laws give 
us that right now. When I speak of rights 
and liberty, therefore, I wish to be under- 
stood as standing upon the law of the land, 
and not on any platform of metaphysical 
or ethical deduction. 

Such being the notion of liberty, it is 
plain that it stands on the line where right 
and might meet, where war passes over in- 
to peace, the guarantees of rights under 
law taking the place of the domination of 
might under lawlessness, and the limita- 
tion of rights by other rights taking the 
place of the limitation of power by other 
powers. Many of the proposed changes in 
society aim to alter the demarcation of 
rights, and they aim to do this, not for a 
fuller realization of peace, order, liberty, 
and security, by a nicer adjustment of 
rights, but they avowedly aim to do it in the 
interest of certsin groups and classes of 
persons. At this point, therefore, parties 
must be formed, and issues must be joined. 
On one side is liberty under law, rights and 
interests being adjusted by the struggle of 





the parties under the natural laws of the 
socia! and industrial order, and within bar- 
riers set by impersonal and ‘‘ equal” legis- 
lation, or, state regulation, consisting of 
legislation planned to warp rights and in- 
terests in favor of selected groups, under 
some @ priori and arbitrary notion of jus- 
tice, and administered by persons who, by 
the fundamental priuciple of the system, 
must assume to be competent to decide 
what ought tobe done with us all, and who 
must, at the same time, themselves be 
above the most fundamental weaknesses of 
human nature. There is room fora vast 
range and variety of opinion and sentiment 
on either side of this issue, but it is the is- 
sue which is upon us, and on which every 
man must take sides. 

One of the world improvers said: ‘‘ We 
must know how to do violence to mankind 
in general, inorder to make them happy.”’ 
He naively expressed the sentiment which 
animates the whole school of opinion to 
which he belonged, from its extremest 
right wing, toite extremest left wing. 
They must of course know just what men 
need to render them happy, and they must 
be fearless in doing violence, that is, in 
trampling on liberty and causing misery, 
in order to enforce happiness. 

If now we look to see who are to be the 
victims of the proposed society readjust- 
ment, it is plain that they are men who, at 
this moment, hold the world of trade, in- 
dustry, finance, transportation, law, and 
politics in their hands; and they hold it, 
not because they inherited it, or because 
they belong to any privileged class, but they 
have obtained control of it by natural se- 
lection, and because they have made it. Is 
it likely that they will be intimidated? 
Are they men to be coerced by clamor, or 
terrorism, or denunciation, or threats? So 
far there has scarcely been even discussion 
except on one side, and the disputants on 
that side are beginning already to count 
the battle won. It takesa long time for 
men who are absorbed in practical life to 
find out what the literary men are, for the 
time being, interested in, and still longer 
for them to make up their minds that talk 
is to come to anything. That point has 
not yet been reached even by the educated 
community, in regard to the issue which I 
have described. When it is reached, we 
shall see whether the people of the United 
States have lost their political sense or not. 

It is impossible to look with any compla- 
cency om the probability that this issue is 
is to be raised and fought out. No doubt 
the new power of mankind in these last two 
or three centuries to reflect on the phenom- 
enaand experiences of life, has béen, and 
is, rich in advantage for the race! It has 
taken the place of an instinctive living un- 
der, and simple acquiescence in, the tra- 
ditional, and it has developed the reason 
and conscience of all, but it is at presenta 
sort of disease. A society which brings 
all its inheritance of thought and faith into 
question at once, and before it has pre- 
pared an adequate apparatus for dealing 
with the questions and problems which it 
raises, may fall into chaos. Especially the 
issue which shows that the people are not 
firm in their conception of liberty, and are 
not ready and hard-headed in their judg- 
ment of social fads and whims, brings with 
it the greatest jeopardy for the essential 
welfare of society. 

Constitutional liberty, so far as we have 
been able to realize it, stands just aow as 
a happy phase of civil institutions, which 
we have been able to realize for a moment, 
in the interval between the downfall of aris- 
tocracy and the rise of democracy; for 
there can be no doubt that the epidemic of 
socialism is only the turning of all social 
powers in obeisance aud flattery toward 
the new and rising power. We are pass- 
ing through a transition over to a new illus- 
tration of the fact that the thing which 
forever rules the world is not what is true, 
or what is right, even relatively, but only 
what is strong. The main question which 
remains to be sol ved, is, whether the ele- 
ments of strength in the new order are dis- 
tributed as many now believe; whether 
democracy is a stable order at all, or 
whether it will at once fall a prey to piu- 
tocracy. So surely as democracy yields to 
socialism, socialism will prove a middle 
stage toward plutocracy. 
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INDIA’S EHRENBREITSTEIN. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D., 
Burra.o, New Yorz. 





Gwatior is the most interesting city in 
India, or in the world, as an illustration cf 
the ancient Jain worship and architecture. 
It lies at a distance from all the regular 
railway lines. The most convenient point 
for a visit is Agra, from which a slow and 
poorly managed branch road, of sixty miles 
in length, goes almost to the base of the 
great acropolis. On that lofty hight the 
palaceg and temples of Gwalior stand in all 
the eloquence of sculptured stone. To the 
student of Indian history this place has a 
world of meaning. Out of the level plain 
there rises abruptly this vast hiil of about 
two miles long and an average width of 
about a quarter of amile. On one side the 
red sandstone cliffs are almost perpendicu- 
lar. The surface of the great hill has been 
scarped in the long-gone ages, to make it 
the shapely pedestal of palace, and temple, 
and troops. No large city ever shone here 
in the early sunlight. Only the royal, 
priestly, and military classes might live, 
in indescribable splendor, on thi3 great 
heigat. The city of Gwalior lay below, 
just under the shadow of the beetling 
cliffs. There is still a city down there, 
while the masters live above, and look off 
on the charming landscape. But this time 
it is not the old Mogul masters. The Ea- 
glish are here, and rule all. The smooth 
throats of their guns, which look over the 
long parapets of this wonderful acropolis, 
are of such iron eloquence that no disturb- 
ance ever occurs among the native thou- 
sands who sleep beneath them. 

The mutiny of 1856 ran wild in Gwalior. 
It had a long and tenacious life. Perhaps 
it was the incomparable character of the 
fortress; or possibly, the peculiarly hostile 
spirit of the native population, that ac- 
counts for the malignity of the opposition 
to English rule. But this much is certain, 
that long after Agra had surrendered, and 
even after the Delhi gate had been as- 
saulted and battered to pieces, and the 
brave English troops rested not until they 
reached the Mogul’s palace, and feasted 
their eyes once more on the Peacock 
Throne, Gwalior still defied English arms, 
and even threatened to turn tbe tide in 
favor of the Sepoys. The little Presbyte- 
rian church in the plain below, about 
three miles from the base of the 
Gwalior hight, contains tablets in 
memory of British soldiers who were 
butchered by the very men whom they 
had trusted. Then, at various points 
there are three other cemeteries, a:] of 
which abound in little mounds, with me- 
morial tablets, where the dust of slaugh- 
tered English soldiers rests. For the de- 
liberate planning of the destruction of Brit- 
ish rule, and for prompt and desperate 
measures to make the plan successful, no 
place in India surpassed Gwalior. It was 
a military center for Knglish troops, and 
yet so adroit was the scheme, and so well 
disguised was every rebellious measure 
that the mutiny here was as sudden as a 
clap of thunder in aclear sky. I imagine 
that, had Delhi not fallen, Gwalior would 
have kept up its hope, and bidden defiance 
until no life was left. 

I left my luggage in the dark bungla in 
Morar, and drove across the plain to the 
city of Gwalior. 


The natives area curious folk. Some 
of them are adherents of the old Jain faith, 
which is now nearly as dead in India as 
Buddhism itself. Dirt prevails on every 
hand. The people, seeing I was a stranger, 
and from the conquering West, were not 
very civil, and were little disposed to 
answer questions. I secured a guide, how- 
ever, and began to climb the hill. No 
warder stands at the old gateway. The 
massive entrance is now as free as the very 
air. But one can see that the place had 
been carefully guarded in the gray old 
times. Whatever might be the force, it 
does not seem possible that these great 
gates could ever have been battered down. 
Yet the hour did come when even they 
yielded to British pressure. One gate, how- 
ever, did not satisfy the sense of Mogul se- 
curity. Should one be forced open, there 
must be still another beyond, with its 
bronzed keepers, to keep back the intru- 
sive force. But should this yield, what 





then? Further along there was still an- 
other, and another, to the number of six 
in all—to guard the approach to august 
king, and fabulous treasure, and awful 
temple. 

I had never seen any parallel in India 
to this wonderful position. In addition 
to what nature had done, the lords of this 
great rock had shaved it, and grooved it, 
and perforated it to such an extent that 
it seemed to be a very part of the firm 
earth. It is India’s Ehrenbreitstein. In 
the elder days the ascent was by steps, cut 
in stone, with horizontal spaces between 
the flights. But in later times these have 
been removed, so that the ascent is now 
by an inclined plane. The constant climb- 
ing is no easy task, especially when one 
remembers that the sun shines all the 
year round on this vast boulder, and. so 
heats it, that the reflec:ed heat from the 
rock adds terribly to the direct rays of 
the sun. 

1 was amazed at one feature of this as- 
cent. There are altars, and in one case a 
temple, hewn out of the solid stone. In 
the temple are altars and images carved 
with great care, and grown old and worn 
by the long roll and grinding of the wast- 
ing ages. The entrance to some of them 
is easy enough, only the deflection of a few 
steps from the main road being needed to 
reach their curious portals. But less easy 
is your way to others. You turn off from 
your general road and follow little grooves 
in the side of the rocky hill, and cross 
shaky and labyrinthine foot-bridges, and 
by and by get to the curivus excavations 
where people worshiped in ages long since 
gone. Each one of these cave-altars has 
its sacred associations, its special deity to 
guard it, and its long and marvelous his- 
tory. Flowers lie upon the pathway and 
on the sanctuary, which show how strong 
the hold of the past is on the pagan people 
of the present. The temple bears the name 
of the Sbrine of the Four-Armed, hearing 
the date Samwat 933, which is equivalent 
to A. D. 876. Tnere are colossal carvings 
along the side of the rock, some of single 
figures ard others of groups, but all of 
hardly a later date than a thousand years 
ago. All are curious remnants of the Jain 
faith. 

When the climb to the top of the hill is 
nearly finished, the broad road hy which 
one has come brings him directly up to the 
portal of a vast palace. You enter the 
curiously carved vestibule, and find your- 
self within the precincts of what must have 
been one of the most magnificent palaces 
of ancient India. This, however, ia only one 
of six palaces. Their majestic and richly 
ornamented walls once adorned a good part 
of the whole plain of the acropolis. This 
lofty hill, with its foundations of firm rock, 
was too commanding and secure for one 
palace. Successive dynasties saw in it the 
best place in all their realm for a throne, 
and here they lived, and reared their 
families, and down this worn way they 
marched to foreign wars; and some, yes, 
many, came never back again. 

The palaces are now in ruins, but in all 
stages of decrepitude. Here is the Man 
Palace, which hangs on the verge of the 
precipice. It is also called the Chit Mandir 
or Painted Palace, for all along its facade 
there once ran rich tiles, which the artists 
of the Mogul era knew how to make to per- 
fection. This is a palace of grandeur and 
horrors. It is two stories below ground 
and two above. I was as curious to see 
the subterranean chambers as the upper 
ones. My guide was well acquainted with 
the place, and I was satisfied that he was 
giving me the full benefit of his knowledge. 
After completing the circuit of the first 
story below ground, I went down a gloomy, 
spiral stairway to the floor below. Every 
chaniber here, as in the one above, had 
been cut out of the rock. Not an inch of 
space was dug. All the foundations being 
of native stone, no hall or ehambe. ‘could 
be made except by the pick. As to ex- 
plosives, so far back was the time when 
these excavations were made that such a 
method of loosening native rock was not 
thought of. Indeed, gunpowder had, prob- 
ably, not been invented at the time when 
these caves were made. In one of these 
lower chambers there was a central pillar 
of the native stone left by the diggers, 
which was exquisitely carved, and from 








its capital beautiful archways shot out to 
all the angles of the room. It had the ap- 
pearance of a Gothic chapel, and yet its 
builders probably knew no more of the 
Gothic archway and its floral wreath, thau 
of the Roman Coliseum. I imagine that 
it was a special dungeon for peculinly 
odious state prisoners. It is now the home 
of bats and vermin. No groan from these 
deep places could ever reach an ear above 
the ground. I was glad to get out of the 
awful place into India’s dazzling sunlight. 

Now this one palace must have been a 
thing of marvelous beauty in itsday. I's 
outer walls are for the most part entire, or 
at least so far complete that one can see 
precisely what they once were. Along the 
edge of the precipice the front wall runs 
three hundred feet, while the breadth of 
the palace is one hundred and sixty feet. 
But this is no bare wall. It was of rich 
and varied beauty. From its windows the 
view upon the plain below was exceeding- 
ly bewitching. Little balconies of stone 
finely carved and cut through into figures 
of delicate proportion, hung from the walls 
like jaunty tufts of richest lace. Here the 
members of the royal families, century 
after century, used to sit and catch the 
evening breath which always swept over 
this charming hill. The palace wall has 
five round towers, with open domes for 
cupolas, and a battlement of open stone 
lattice work running the whole length, and 
binding the towers into perfect union by 
the marble fringe. The rooms of this 
palace are as beautiful and rich as the 
outer adornments, and are arranged about 
two courts. 

It was a habit of the Gwalior kings, 
whenever they built another palace, either 
in honor of anew wife ora new victory, or 
as a pleasant investment of money taken 
from a decapitated prince or two, to con- 
nect the new palace with the old by long 
galleries. The space onthe Gwalior acrop- 
olis was none too large, and gelleries sup- 
plied in a measure the dearth of roadways. 
There were many hundreds of people con- 
nected with each court, snd we have only 
the palaces, the mere shells, to suggest the 
splendor in which they reveled. 

Tne Palace of Vikram lies between two 
other palaces, the Karan and the M4n, and 
is connected with them by a narrow gallery 
of twelve hundred and ten feet in length. 
Over the great hall there rises a dome, 
whose support is furnished by eight spring- 
ing ribs, four rising from pillars, and four 
from the angles of the building. The Shah 
Jahan palace also overhangs the cliff. Its 
proportions were vast enough to satisfy 
even a Mogul emperor, for it was over 
three hundred feet long, and nearly two 
hundred feet wide. 


These palaces represent all the stages 
in the glory and decline of wonderful 
Gwalior. When the city at the base of the 
scarred and ornamental cliff arose, no his- 
torian can tell. But inthe days when the 
palaces were in all their fresh and early 
beauty, the scene must have been bewilder- 
ing. Here sat, in the cool stone jalousies, 
little groups of guy members of the court. 
Old warriors sauntered along the galleries, 
and told of battles won and of the capture 
of crowns whose gold frames were invisi- 
ble beneath the banks of diamonds. All 
was quiet. The emperor must not be dis- 
turbed. But when he had slept out and 
made his appearance, there was a hush and 
awe which pervaded every place in all 
these splendid dwellings. The more dis- 
tant drill ground was every day the scene 
of magnificent display, and here the em- 
peror would come out and take a hasty 
glance. This was his bit of machinery, by 
which he gained his gold and conquered 
provinces and chopped off royal heads. 
The mcrning sun blazed on these palaces, 
and the glare of the richly glazed tiles, 
whose figures revealed patterns long before 
grown old in Persia, was dazzling to every 
eye. Tne niuezzin called to worship from 
the tall marble minaret near by, and for a 
time, all was silent in court, on parade 
ground, and in the palace halls. Nothing 
disturbed the air but the ceasele:s splash- 
ing of the marble fountains. The air was 
filled with the perfume of rare flowers, 
which grew in plenty on open swards and 
hung in frames from many 4 courtiers, 
window. 

This went on for long centuries. Even 


before the Mohammedan broke in upon the 
royal silence here, Hindu kings had revelled 
in splendor on the acropolis of Gwalior. 
The place had grown from a wild waste, 
the lair of the tiger, the lion, and the boa 
into a scene of splendor which vied even 
with the Fort and Taj of Agra and the 
palaces of Delhi and Lahore. 

‘Three Asiatic authorities try to account 
for the origin of this weird place. One of 
these, the bard Kharg Rai, living in Shah 
Jahan’s reign, says that the city at the base 
of the hill was founded thirty centuries 
before the Christian era. But the more 
likely time is that of Fazl Ali, adopted by 
Hiraman, Tieffenthaler, Wilford, and 
Cunningham, who place the date at B. C. 
275. The story of the foundation is, Suraj 
Sen, a Kachhwaha chief, who was a leper 
and was out hunting, came upon this hill, 
and was very thirsty. A hermit, Gwalipa, 
gave him some water, which cured his 
leprosy. In return, the mighty hunter 
built here a fort and began his reign. The 
hermit gave him a new name, Suhan Pal, 
and t:ld him that his dynasty should be on 
the throne as long as his descendants 
should be called Pal. This was the begin 
ning of a line of eighty-three kings. But 
the eighty-fourth called himself Tej Kara, 
and so lost the kingdom. There are his- 
torical data of three dynasties—the Kach- 
hwaha, the Parihara, and the Tomar. 
These were the Hindurulers, but when the 
Mogul came and swept everything before 
him, Gwalior became a part of his posses- 
sions. He converted the palaces into state 
prisons. But in time it would seem that 
the old splendor revived, and that Mogul 
palaces repeated in even greater magnifi- 
cence the imperial homes of the Hindus in 
the zenith of their glory. The Mabrattas 
afterwards captured it, and d:fied all in- 
vaders. 

But what of the matchless temples on 
the Gwalior acropolis? Farther along. 


THE CLOTHING OF OUR NORTH. 
ERN NEIGHBORS. 


BY FREDERICK SOHWATKA. 


Wuite everything about the polar re- 
gions, and especially our northern neigh- 
bors living therein, is generally interest- 
ing, it ought to be equally sv to study the 
means by which these curious people com- 
bat the phenomenal cold, that is the sali- 
ent feature of their lone land. Not that 
‘**the clothing of our northern neighbors” 
—the heading of our article—is the only 
means taken to combat this intense cold, 
but that it is the most prominent means is 
quite as evident to those who have never 
been there, as to those who have,and along 
side of it, the eating of great quantities of 
fatty, carbonaceous food, the building of 
tgloos, or snow houses, are but secondary 
means after all; for the first cannot be dis- 
pensed with at all, while the others may, 
with only a loss of personal comfort. The 
description of the Eskimo’s clothing, need 
not be as monotonous and uninteresting as 
the descriptions of a dress in a fashion 
paper, as I shall confine myself not merely 
to a technical explanation of its parts, but 
also dwell onits surroundings as an import- 
ant adjunct to Arctic life. 

First and foremost, the Eskimo clothing 
of all the tribes from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean is reindeer skin in some 
form or another as a component part, and 
with most of them it predominates over all 
otherfurs used. Among those I visited on 
my first expedition among these strange 
people, in and around North Hudson’s 
Bay, the clothing was wholly made of rein- 
deer fur, nota hair of any other skin ap- 
pearing in its composition. The coat, the 
undershirt, the mittens, the trousers, the 
boots, the stockings and the slippers are 
all made of reindeer skin. They are 
sewed with sinew stripped frum the dor- 
sal muscles on the back of the same animal, 
while even the puckering strings that draw 
the face of the hood tighter around the 
face, and keep the trousers up atound the 
waist, or tie the stocking above the knee, 
and the slipper about the ankle, are all 
made of the coarse sinew from the ham- 
strings of the reindeer’s legs. As the hood 
is drawn tightly around the face, from the 
eyebrows to the chin, with only the mouth, 
nose and eyes in sight,it may be truly said 
that forty-nine-fiftieths of the object in 











sight is reindeer, and one-fiftieth Eskimo 
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Throughout, the Eskimo has a double 
suit of this reindeer clothing, except upon 
the hands, where the mitten is seldom du- 
plicated, although occasionally done in the 
coldest weather, and when they have long 
journeys to make in the depth ofthe Arctic 
winter. In the disposition of this double 
suit, the inner one has the soft hair of the 
reindeer turned toward the skin of the na- 
tive’s body, while the outer one has the 
hair turned outward. This brings the 
dressed skin surfaces together, and makes 
it quite easy to put on, or take off, the 
outer suit, which would be almost impossi- 
ble if the two hair surfaces were together, 
and quite hard enough if a skin surface 
rubbed against one of fur. Some of these 
inside garments are nothing more nor less 
than the equivalent of the outside ones, 
turned inside out, this being especially 
true of the coat and trousers. In fact, by 
thus reversing them, they are often used 
as substitutes for each other; the only dif- 
ference being that the inside clothing is gen- 
erally made of softer fur,when procurable, 
such as the doeskins secured in the earlier 
part oftheseason. The softest reindeer fur 
which they can procure, or that of the 
fawn skins,taken just after the winter coat 
has been aszsumed, is nearly always 
used in making the clothing for their little 
children, to whom they are devotedly at- 
tached, and who receive the best their 
parents can give tiem in food, clothing, 
and every other family material that is 
divided among them. 


The Eskimo coat or outside body gar- 
ment (coo-le-tah in their language) can be 
compared in shape to a gunny-sack 
with sleevee at the closed corners aud a 
hood sewed on between them into 
which the native can insert hishead. It is 
equivalent, therefore, to a closed coat (plus 
tne hood), buttoning up neither in front 
nor bebind, and in putting it on the native 
has to crawl into it, so to speak. The ad- 
vantege of the inner and outer coat being 
skin to skip, becomes more evident now, 
as the process of putting on or taking off the 
outer garment is not an easy or graceful 
one, even to the Eskimo, accomplished 
in the art. To the novice—and I speak 
with some personal feeling on the subject 
—the first few attempts border on the im- 
possible, and as he dives down into the 
reindeer bag, searching for the sleeves and 
hood, he is nearly suffocated before the 
head emerges through the base of the hood 
by a hole which is so small that it nearly 
pulls his ears and nose off. The relief as 
he succeeds in poking his head through 
and gets a breath of fresh air, is almost 
equal to that of crawling out of a burning 
building surcharged with smoke. This 
feeling of dread soon wears away, but at 
no time does it become a pleasant task. I 
used to have a little theory of my own, which 
I never published in any scientific journal, 
however, that the well-known flatness of 
the northern nasal organs, was somehow 
produced by their constantly pulling on 
their reindeer coats, and spreading their 
noses over their faces at each attempt, until 
by the law of accumulation, it became a 
permanent feature of their countenances. 
There is a puckeriog string around the face 
of the hood of some of the Eskimo coats, 
to draw it tighter in cold weather, Lut this 
is in no wise constant. The hoods of the 
inner and outer coats may be thrown back 
singly, or both at atime if the head feels 
too warm, and this latter is the usual way 
of- wearing them when the owner is at 
severe work, as chasing reindeer, managing 
heavily laden sledges, etc., the dense cov- 
ering of hair of the native, the forward 
part of which he cuts off straight across his 
eyebrows, being ample protection then. 
The hood of the women is two or three 
times as long as that of the men— reach- 
ing down to their waist — and is used 
fora sort of cradle or habitation for the 
little babies, for the first year or two of 
their existence. The baby spends nine 
months or a year wholly in this hood, 
and after that the little one is only placed 
there when it is too cold to be comfortable 
in its fawn-skin clothing. This may occur 
when sitting on a sledge on a very cold day 
if the party is traveling too fast for the 
child to keep up, even when it is four and 
five years old. 1f the Eskimo baby becomes 
uncomfortably cold, even in its mother’s 
double reindeer pood, as sometimes occurs 





when it is very young and its vitality is 
low, she will take it out and place it between 
her inner reindeer coat and her bare back, 
a couple of skin thongs passing over her 
shoulder and around her waist, being so ar- 
ranged as to secure the little one safely and 
comfortably in this position. The child 
has then six thicknesses of fur between -it 
and the cold air—the two of the coat, and 
the four of the wide, long hood of its 
mother. Over the skoulders of the woman's 
coat are made two pockets, which are noth- 
ing more than the slight swelling of the 
sleeves where they join the body of the 
coat, but in these the mistress of the house- 
hold stores away innumerable bits of rage, 
pieces of reindeer skin for mending clothes, 
bunches of sinew for sewing, etc., etc. 
The coat has » long single tail bebind, 
reaching from nearly the knees to almost 
the ground. according to the fancy of the 
owner. These tails are not wholly orna- 
mental, as they are dragged under the per- 
son whenever they sit down on the snow. 
In front the coat is cut off square across the 
hips in the case of the men, while with the 
women there is an apron hanging to the 
knees, which is an exact duplicate of the 
tail behind, except peing slightly shorter. 
Around the edge of this reindeer coat, 
for both men and women,there is placed a 
thick fringe, not unlike that worn by fron- 
tiersmen on their buckskio suits, and ac- 
cording to native account, this fringe is of 
much more use than ornament, as in every 
position of the wearer, it does considerable 
toward preventiug drafis of cold air from 
passing up under the garment. Their ideas 
are no doubt honest, for when the fringe is 
wanting, they always use belts around the 
waist to answer the same purpose, which 
may be done with fringed coats, too, dur- 
ing intensely cold weather. 

The inner coat (the ah-té gah of the mak- 
ers) is, as I have said, only the outer coat 
reversed, with the few exceptions I have 
already noted. 

The pantaloons (kock-lins Eskimo) only 
reach below the knee a short way, being 
secured around the waist by a puckering 
string of strong sinew. The inner panta- 
loons are the same as the outer ones re- 
versed. 


The stockings are made of heavy rein- 
deer fur, but the boots are made of the 
thin and coarse hairy fur, taken from the 
reindeer’s legs, since they. become full of 
snow while walking, and it is easy to brush 
it off of this kind of skin, however much 
it may have worked its way in among the 
hairs. Both of them reach above the 
knees, the top of the boots being secured 
there by a puckering string. The slipper, 
which passes over the boot and stocking— 
or double stocking, probably better speak- 
ing—is made of the toughest skin from the 
lower part of the legs of the animal, the 
hair turned inward. It is soled, however, 
with the skin taken from the face of the 
animal—fur outward—ingiouously placed 
so that the ‘‘ quir” in the forehead is about 
the center of the foot. Thus the forward 
part of the foot has the hair pointing ‘for- 
ward, which prevents slipping in that 
direction, while the heel has it pointing 
the other way and equally prevents sliding 
backward. Thus the foot has four thick- 
nesses of reindeer fur between the bare 
foot and the ground—or more probably, 
snow. This soling of tough hair wears 
away,every two or three days of fair walk- 
ing, the slipper itself wearing out in about 
a week or ten days. The stockings have 
to be refooted every week or so, while the 
boots will last for a month to six weeks. 
Two pairs of trousers and one coat and 
under coat will do through a winter. In 
the short summer time, all this reindeer 
clothing is replaced by light sealskin cloth- 
ing, which is much cooler and better 
adapted to that season of rain and fogs. If 
the Eskimo, however, are annually visited 
by Arctic whalemen or traders, they gener- 
ally prefer the cast-off clothing that can be 
procured ;from these sources, to the more 
picturesque looking and serviceable suits of 
sealskin, as they are obtained ready made, 
and thus save work, little dreaming, or, in 
fact, caring that the articles they exchange 
in way of furs, oil and whalebone, would 
buy a half dozen new suits of clothing in 
the land where their shabby rags and tat- 
ters come from, 





As clothing with us is often made to sub- 


serve other purposes, as a dilapidsted hat 
stuck in the broken window of some 
shanty, or even a stocking used to mobilize 
the Christmas presents for a surprise next 
day, in the homes ot those better off, so 
the Eskimo clothing has its foreign pur- 
poses once in a while. Whenever the Es- 
kimo retire for the night the two coats, the 
cooletah and ahteégah, are rolled into a com- 
pact bundle, and placed at the head of the 
bed, tobe used as a pillow. If a sledge 
comes*to a particularly stony place, where 
the sharp obstructions project through 
the snow, so as to threaten to tear the ice 
coating off of the shoe of the sledge run- 
ner, all of the men and women present will 
take off their outer coats, and place them 
ovar the stones—or those most nceding it— 
and over these the sledge runners can pass 
unscathed. 

As the reindeer skins make the warmest 
clothing known to the world, so they make 
the warmest bedding, two large skins made 
into a long, coffin-like bag, or sack, being 
ample protection in the coldest weather 
known tothe Arctic winter, especially if 
sleeping in a properly constructed igloo, or 
snow house. When the first cold snap 
came at N orth Hudson's Bay, I was sleep- 
ing under two buffalo robes and some blan- 
kets, which, as the thermometer sank down 
from 30° to 43° below zero. Fahrenheit, I 
found to be inadequate to secure comfort, 
which was only obtained when 1 
procured a reindeer sleeping bag, 
weighing probably half as much as the 
other covering, butafter which cold nights 
were no longer dreaded. 

Rock Isianp, ILL. 


SCHOOLMASTERS AT SEA. 








BY KATE FOOTE. 





WE have been debating whether to call 
this trip Yachting in North Latitudes, or 
The Schoolmaster at Sea. But the first 
name is too suggestive of splendor and 
luxury; only nabobs have yachts, and we 
are on a schooner chartered by the govern- 
ment, economically furnished with provis- 
ions, sailors, charte, and all the necessaries 
—economically, mark that, and three 
months later than we ought to be in such 
northern waters, because Concress haggled 
over the little appropriation of 5,000 for 
educational purposes in Alaska. Dr. Shel- 
don Jackson, the General Agent of Educa- 
tion in Alaska, has at last been allowed the 
privilege of visiting the outer posts of the 
region assigned to him, carrying with him 
a corps of teachers to be left at the differ- 
ent towns, with school books and furniture. 
We have, therefore, as cabin passengers a 
dozen or more people—two or three Pres- 
byterians, two or three Methodists, and two 
or three Baptists, each devoted to his par- 
ticular form of Protestantism, and we shall 
have a fine opportunity in the storms and 
calms which will befall us in our little 
stretch of 2,400 miles before we sight our 
firat land to find out how the different de- 
nominations can travel together in the dis- 
comforts of a sea voyage. At the towns 
where they are to land and live there will 
be a Greek priest, jeaious lest foreign re- 
ligious influences should be brought to 
bear on his people. It will be good prac- 
tice to begin on shipboard to learn not to 
tread hard upon prejudices. We were a 
very sea-sick lot fora while, I must say; 
two only contrived to ho!d their heads up 
through all the adversities—Dr. Jackson 
and Miss Fletcher. The rest of us were 
excellent fair weather sailors, but when 
storms were on we disappeared from sight. 
The sort of philosophy this forced retire- 
ment engenders may account for the good 
order that prevailed when the young men, 
bubbling with enthusiasm for their respec- 
tive creeds, at last fell into. arguments. 
They never fell from grace—the grace of 
perfect politeness and respect for one 
another’s opinions. 

From the Straits of San Juan di Fuca we 
took as nearly a bird flight as wind and 
weather permitted to the Island of Kodiak, 
which we sighted and skirted two weeks 
after leaving Port Townsend. All day we 
sailed along by the purple hills, or bold 
points that rose sbarp and clear, the water 
curling at their bases, and no beach visible, 
wrestling with a head wind which held us 





steadily back until it was night, and we ° 





could only enter the outer harbor of Kodiak, 
and swing to our cable until morning. 
The bay is surrounded by noble hills,- 
covered with yellow-green grass, with here 
and there tufts of red leaves, which I found 
afterward were either a species of huckle- 
berry, or else the crows-foot, and this 
mornivg they were draped with masses of 
lace-like fog, thrown carelessly here and 
there, softening the purple and gold of 
their outlines, and making them delightful 
to the eye. We climbed over the side into 
a little dory dancing at the foot of the 
ladder in the fresh wind, and were rowed 
on shore. Wood Island has a native popu- 
lation of two or three hundred, and we 
were to leave teachers at Kodiak near them, 
though not on their own island. 

The beach was a blue-black lava sand, 
aud on the bank a grouy of women stood 
and sat, holding down the sharp-nosed, 
foxy-looking dogs, who would have liked 
to bark and bite, and a man and a boy 
came down on the sand to welcome us. 
They knew no English, we knew neither 
Aleut nor Russian. I found myself invol- 
untarily feeling around for half-forgotten 
sentences in French and Italian, the lin- 
gering remains of a sojourn abroad. Then 
hard common-sense suggested that neither 
France nor Italy would make a common 
ground on which to meet. So at first we 
held monologues, each in his own tongue, 
and the only thing we did understand was 
the pleasant look on their faces. They are 
a mild-eyed, dark-skinned people, their 
faces large and a little featureless, but to 
a stranger a pleasant expression goes 
farther than a Grecian nose. 8) we took 
courage, and as we gained the top of the 
bank we saw the roof of the Greek church, 
and the crosses and little fences of the 
grave-yard near by, and presently we found 
a man who koew a little English, and in 
ten minutes we were inside of one of the 
little unpainted houses, with a number of 
people standing about us and-more com- 
ing, until the ten by twelve room, one of 
the largest in the village, was full. The 
Doctor told them why we had come, the 
man translated into Aleut, and their faces 
ligkted up with pleasure to hear of the 
school. One old man, as grotesque as a 
Barbary ape, his legs bowed from much 
sojourning in the hole of a didarka, deliv- 
ered quite an oration, expressing his satis- 
faction that the rising generation would 
have a chance to learn something, although 
his own day had gone by. 

Dry land becomes very staggery and un- 

even when, after hard labor, one has ac- 
customed his feet to the hills and valleys 
of the sea. It was amusing to see our 
partly stagger and sway on even paths. It 
is as hard to get your sea-legs off as it is to 
get them on. We were rather glad to get 
back to the sway and unevenness of the 
deck, and go into Chiniak Bay, which is 
not a bay exactly, but a winding passage 
where a vessel can lie at anchor off the 
town sheltered by a hill on either side from 
the ‘‘Kodiak zephyrs,” as they call the 
fierce winds that blow here. At the-upper 
end it opens into a shallow bay where the 
hills rise, like those around Lake Lucerne, 
and take on purple robes and silvery 
mists. 
Kodiak consists ot the shop and house 
of the Alaska Commercial Company, and 
the other houses are thos: of their em~: 
ployes and a few natives. The po ulation 
consists of the Creoles, the natives, and the 
white men of the Company; there is only 
one Russian in the town. The Byzantine 
dome of the Greek church and its belfry 
and roof painted green, are rather pictur- 
esque on the hill, and through the arches 
of its fine bells when they are still, is the 
most beautiful view of the bay and the 
hills. I forgot to mention in speaking of 
the village, that one house, by the kind- 
ness of the company, is allotted to Uncle 
Sam, and is occupied by the Collector of 
Customs, Mr. Petroff, who wrote the re- 
port upon Alaska for the tenth census: 
After being made aware of this, the large 
photograph of General Walker, the Super- 
intendent of the Census, ceased. to be the 
surprise it wae on first entering the office 
of the Collector. 

Mr. MacIntyre, in charge of the Com- 
pany’s business at Kodiak, was very kind 
and attentive. Dr. Jackson intended to 





leave here Mr. and Mrs. Roseoe, as teach- 
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ers and missionary, and it was difficult to 
find them a house immediately. Mr. Mac- 
Intyre offered two rooms from his own 
apartments, with permission to stay until 
they could be accommodated in the town. 
I have spoken of the Greek Churca; the 
inhabitants, except the full-blooded Ameri- 
cans, all belong to that church, which ex- 
acts fees an_ dues from them of all sorts, 
but gives them no schools, There are more 
than a hundred children who have little 
else to do but to go to school, except *s 
some of the larger ones get a little work 
occasionally at the dock when a Company 
steamer isin. Their fathers are sea-otter 
hunters, and that is not a business for boys. 
They are bright, quick children, the Cre- 
oles showing their white blood, by looking 
like Italians, and the salt air gives them 
red cheeks, so that they are often very 
handsome. The Greek priest was a fat, 
common-place looking man, with along, 
gray beard and a dull face. There was too 
much of the jelly-fish element in his na- 
ture for him to make his church a living 
thing, or for him to give the children 
schools. We went to a service of prayer 
in the church, given for two women and 
two men who were going off to an island 
for the winter where they would have no 
religious privileges. The service is in an 
old Slavonic tongue, even the priest does 
not understand it very well, the people not 
at all, and it was pathetic to see the kneel- 
ings, the crossings, the unquestioning de- 
votion of this little audience of four grown 
up members, and to see the way the two 
children who held on to their hands were 
also crossed and made to kneel. 

We saw trees and lost them at Kodiak. 
Half the island at least is bare, the other 
half is thickly covered with spruce trees 
and evergreens, with blue-green tints on 
the under side of its stiff little lenves, that 
giveit a peculiar coloring when the trees 
are in masses. The dividing line is very 
sharply drawn, the ‘trees grow to a certain 
part of the island and then stop, as if a 
hand had been laid on them to check their 
course. 

Down the shore, half a mile from the 
town, is a forlorn little hamlet; half a doz- 
en shebangs built of turf and boards and 
logs, high enough to stand upin, but other- 
wise comfortless and desolate. Some of 
the tribes owned slaves here as well as in 
Southeastern Alaska, and when they were 
set free, they were dumped here, to sur- 
vive or perish as they could. We found 
one old woman of the original stock still 
living. She was barefooted, otherwise in 
a dirty, dangling calico, with a broad, 
wrinkled face and small eyes; but she was 
accomplished, she had learned many lan- 
guages in the course of her life—Tlinkit, 
Chilcot, her native tongue, Kowichin, and 
Russian and Chinook. The captain spoke 
a little Russian, and she could answer him 
in that, but she had forgotten her Tlinkit 
almost entirely. Fancy having so many 
barbaric accomplishments that you forget 
some of them! Coming back from the vil- 
lage, I scrambled along by the shore, which 
has very little beach, and is lined with 
high, blue slate rocks. Ifound a fern, or 
two, such as we have at home, the crows- 
foot, niched into crevices and turning a 
drilliant red by way of doing its little feat 
in autumn coloring. There are no decidu- 
ous trees, and there is nothing else to make 
color except a shrub which appeared tobe 
a huckleberry, and a wild fennel, which 
turned a bright, greenish yellow: the rocks 
above the water were gay with these, 

Mr. MacIntyre tvok us into the great 
warehouse of the company. It is one of 
the Russian buildings still standing, which 
is not surprising, however, as the walls, 
inper and outer, are of large tree trunks 
squared with the axe, and the beams that 
make the frame are a marvel in size and 
length. 

“Kodiak zephyrs were appreciated by 
the Russians,” said Mr. MacIntyre, as he 
saw us looking up at them. 

The vast warehouse was full of fine furs 
of all sorte except the fur seal, which are not 
brought here. A thousand sea-otter skins 
hung in two rows of five hundred each. It 
is a royal fur; so heavy that it cannot be 
used to make a whole garment, but its soft, 
rich thickness sprinkled with long silvery 
hairs make it very beautiful for borders of 
dresses, and collars and cuffs. Besides 





































these there are the gray wolf, the lynx, the 
red fox and the silver fox, the latter 
especially beautiful, and we saw two or 
three of the animals themselves later in the 
day kept as petsin apen. The attempt to 
cultivate this animal, if ope may use that 
expression about a fox farm, has failed. 
The animal, when brought from inland and 
placed on the island where it was fondly 
hoped it would flourish, loses the fine silky 
quality of its fur and it becomes short and 
woolly. Ermine skins, which royalty used 
to prank in, are ten cents apiece; that) is 
what it isto be out of fashion. They are 
as beautiful as in the days when George the 
IV. lined his robes with them, but they 
are no longer in style, and it is the only 
skin which the Company is allowed to sell. 
It was rather aggravating to see mountains 
of bear skins, brown and black, piled high 
around the packing boxes, and look up at 
the fox and otter skins and not buy one. 
But so it was; the Company’s orders are 
strict. 

Bidarkas? Certainly. They became a 
common sight before we left western 
Alaska, but we saw them here for the first 
time. They are made with one, two ard 
three holes, and the natives sit down flat in 
them with their feet out before them, or, 
they kneel and flourish the padd'e grace- 
fully over their little skin-covered bows. I 
saw a one-holed bidarka, the man kneeling 
and a little boy stuffed ia behind him like 
a papoose in a blanket. They came over 
from Wood Island in this sort of craft, and 
we wondered whether the children would 


be taken to school in this sort of way. 
Fort WRANGELL, ALASKA, 





MOHAMMED AND PROHIBITION. 


BY PROF. J. 8. BLACKWELL, 
Or THE UNIVERSITY OF MéssovuRt. 





THERE have been recently in the news- 
papers repeated references to the total absti- 
nence of the Mussulman world. The At- 
lanta Constitution, some time ago, ex- 
pressed the popular conviction in saying 
that *‘ drunkenness is unknown” among the 
believers of Islam. This popular convic- 
tion has been originated and fostered by 
scholars and poets; finding rhythm, for in- 
stance, in the hilarious song of the tipsy Sir 
Wilful Witwould, in Congreve’s ‘‘ Way of 
the World,” Act IV: 

** To drink is a Christian diversion, 

Unknown to the Turk or the Persian: 
Let Mahometan fools 
Live by heathenish rules 

And be damned over tea-cup and coffee ; 
Bat let British lads sing, 
Crown 2 health to the king, 

And a fig for your sultan and sophi.” 

The post-Islamic Arabs have pretended, 
just as in the song quoted, that they learned 
wine-drinking from the Christians settled 
in Arabia (Néldeke, “‘Geschichte des Qur’- 
dns,” p. 7). This conviction is universal 
among the ignorant masses of the Muslim 
faith. ‘‘If you tell a Persian,” says Sir 
John Malcolm (‘‘ History of Persia,” Vol. 
IL., p. 586) ‘‘ that a Christian, though per- 
mitted to use wine, regards excess in the 
use of it as degrading, the Persian ‘listens 
with a smile of imcredulity.’” But the 
facts of history show that before the time 
of Mohammed, drunkenness was one of the 
greatest native vices of the Arabs (‘‘ Sacred 
Books of the East,” Voi. IV., p. 10). The 
poems of the ante-Islamic period celebrate 
the delights of wine. Seven of these poems 
(the Mw’allagdt) are at present preserved in 
the sacred precincts of the holy shrine at 
Mecca. I have a copy of the poems in the 
original Arabic, and I find that in the sec- 
ond, called Tarafa’s poem, the author 
speaks of ‘‘ drinking old wine without ceas- 
ing, and enjoying the delights of life” (vs. 
52), and of ‘‘ drenching his head with wine” 
(vs. 62); and again, in vs. 91, he complains 
of the violent assaults of a young wine- 
bibber. 

It is a popular fallacy, spread abroad by 
scholars and poets, that Mohammed suc- 
ceeded in banishing the drinking of inebri- 
ating spirits from Arabia, Persia and Mus- 
lim India. Mohammed nowhere in the 
Qur’an absolutely proclaims the doctrine of 
total abstinence. I have three copies, in 
Arabic, of the Qur’An—one printed in Lon- 
don, one in Leipzig, Germany, and one in 
Lucknow, India. They are without variant 
readings in the passages touching the mat- 
ter before us. In the second chapter, verse 





216, Mohammed says: ‘‘ They will ask thee 
concerning intoxicating liquors (‘ani-l- 
chamri) and gambling; say: In both is sin 
and advantage to men; but the sin of both 
is greater than the profit.” The Arabic 
commentators are divided as to the full pur- 
port of this passage. Jalalu-d-Din, the 
most learned of the whole number, regards 
Mohammed as having merely rebuked ex- 
cess. This opinion is combatted by others, 
who regard the words, together with the 
naming of wine (in the fifth surah) as ‘* an 
abomination of Satan,” as proclaiming pro- 
hibition. It is but fair to say that these 
latter far outnumber the followers of Jala- 
lu-d-Din. Let Mohammed, however, speak 
for himself. In Surah 16, vs. 69, he says: 
‘And of the fruit of the palms and the 
grapes, you take from them strong drink 
(sakaran) and a fine nourishment (warizgan 
hasanan); indeed, a sign of a people whe 
have sense.” Al Zamakhshari, in 4 com- 
mentary, says that Mohammed here encour- 
ages the moderate use of strong drink. We 
may note that the word sekaran, trans- 
lated by me “‘strong drink,” is rendered 
‘*intoxicant,” by Professor Palmer, in the 
‘Sacred Books of the East,” and “ an in- 
ebriating liquor,” by the scholarly and 
deeply learned Orientalist, George Sale. I 
have translated ‘‘strong drink,” because 
the Arabic word is the same as the Hebrew 
shékhar, found in Deut. xiv, 26; I Sam. i, 
15, and frequently in poetical parallelism 
with ‘‘wine” (yayin), as in Isaiah v, 11; 
xxiv, 9; Micah ii, 11. The word is a uni- 
versal Semitic form from the root 45y, to 
become drunk, and having in Hebrew the de- 
rivatives shikkér, a drunkard, and shikka- 
ron, drunkenness (Cf. Gesenius’s ‘‘ Thesau- 
rus,” p. 1410). Once more, in Surah lvi, 
vs. 15—18, Mohammed, in speaking of 
paradise, says: ‘‘ Reclining on jeweled 
couches, face to face, they shall be waited 
on by boys, forever young, with cups 
(b?akwabin) and shining goblets (’abariga) 
and « beaker of flowing wine” (wa ka’sin 
min mainin). Nowhere does Mohammed 
justify the assertion so often made that he 
was the first to proclaim prohibition. 

As to prohibition among the Persians and 
Turks, let me call attention to the words of 
Sir John Malcolm, in the work quoted 
above, p, 585: ‘‘ The rule (not to driok] is 
often broken; and as, to use their own 
phrase, ‘there is equal sin in a glass as in a 
flagon,’ they usually, when they drink, in- 
dulge to excess.” In conformity with such 
a practice, I may quote a ghazal (ode) from 
the Diwan of Hafiz, the most admired by 
his countrymen of all the Persian poets. 
He is known as their greatest poet, among 
the Muslim populations of Arabia, Persia, 
Turkey and Hindustan, many persons be- 
ing able to recite his six hundred odes by 
heart—a thing not so remarkable when it is 
known that about two-thirds of Persian, 
about two-thirds of Turkish, and about 
three-fourths of Hindustani, is Arabic. 
The works of Hafiz (pronounced Hawfeez, 
notwithstanding the ignorant assertions of 
Webster’s and Worcester’s dictionaries) are 
used in the East just like the Qur’an by any 
one desiring a good omen (fé!, in Persian) 
for traveling. About twenty of Hafiz’s 
odes have been turned into English (Bleeck’s 
‘‘ Persian Grammar,” p. 4). The ode, be- 
ginning ‘‘sagya maya-i shardb biydr,” I 
translate: 

“ O cupbearer, bring me a store of wine, 

Bring me one or two cups of unmixed wine; 

Bring wine, the true medicine of love, 

The great remedy for young and old: 

I liken wine to the sun, and the cup to the moon: 

Bring the sum to the bosom of the moon, 

Pour upon me this ardent liquid, 

Bring me the fire-like water. 


. o .* * . . . 
* Wine-drinking is a virtue or a vice ; 

Be it a virtue or a vice, bring the quickening cup. 
“ I cannot see my beloved except in dreams ; 

Then bring me wine, the medicine of sleep. 

Though I am drunk, bring two cups more, 

That I may be drowned to the world around.” 
Comment is unnecessary on an effusion 
that equals in frenzy the lyric outbursts of 
Anacreon. The orthodox Mussulmans say 
that Hafiz was writing in a spiritual sense, 
after the manner of Solomon in his ‘‘ Song 
of Songs.” Professor Forbes, in his ‘‘ Per- 
sian Grammar,” p. 158, says that the spirit 
of Hafiz is the spirit of Bacchus. 

Such wine-songs are frequent among the 


bul kissa,” etc. (“‘ Thou hearest the nightin- 
gale’s lay,” etc.), in the eleventh verse, we 
read: ‘‘In the reign of the king of the 
world who dispensed justice to all, the 
happy cupbearer desired and obtained the 
flowing wine.” Quotations might be given 
in endless number to show that the so- 
called pleasures of wine are as well known 
to the Mussulmans as they were known to 
Horace. 

In Central Arabia, the Wahhabees have 
attempted to suppress traffic in all kinds of 
liquor, and also in tobacco; but in spite of 
all their rigors, the traffic in wine is kept 
up, and Arabs of the Wahhabee persuasion 
still on the sly ‘‘drink the shameful,” as 
the smoking of tobacco is called in the pure 
Arabic of the interior. Palgrave, in his 
“Travels in Central and Eastern Arabia,” 
gives an amusing account (pp. 212—13) of 
a successful hunt and purchase of tobacco 
in a town in Nejed. 

It remains only to say that I am not fight- 
ing the temperance cause myself, since, as 
a total abstainer, I am a friend to it; but I 
desire to set clearly forth the facts of his- 
tory in a matter not known to common 
reading. 


CoLumB1A, Mo, 





OUR BOSTON LETTER. 


BY JOHN WINTHROP. 








Tue Rev. Wm. Burnet Wright, after an 
uninterrupted leadership of nineteen years, 
has resigned the pastorate of the Berkeley 
St. Church. The church was started in 
1800 and the funds for the new structure 
were subscribed by a very large number of 
small givers. Over fifteen hundred dollars 
were given in one dollar subscriptions, 
many clerks in stores being unable to give 
more than their dollar a-piece. The bulk 
of the work was undertaken by the first 
pastor, now the senior editor of the Con- 
gregationalist, Dr. Henry M. Dexter, to whose 
courtesy I am indebted for some of these 
facts. The seating capacity of the meet- 
ing-house was made large (two thousand), 
for the purpose of letting more pews and 
sittings at just about half the rates charged 
in the other churches. The purpose was to 
attract and hold a large mass of the average- 
conditioned among the middle class of 
citizens. All unnecessary expenditure for 
elaborate singing was discountenanced, and 
the singing made congregational under the 
leadership of a competent precentor with 
a large chorus choir of boys. The effect 
of the musical parts of the service was 
electrical, crowds being attracted to hear 
the clear, fresh voices of the choir boys. 

The sudden breaking out of the War at 
the very inception of this church work was 
well nigh disastrous to the church’s 
finances. Nearly half the sum requisite 
for the completion of the structure and the 
purchase of the land (about $50,000) could 
not be collected, though the whole sum 
had been subscribed for previous to the 
cannonading of Fort Sumpter. Conse- 
quently the Church started in its new. edi- 
fice with a grievous debt which hampered 
and hindered its efficiency, growth, and 
enlargement very seriously. At last, under 
the administration of the present pastor, 
the debt was provided for and fully paid by 
the systematic saving of years. Neverthe- 
less the close proximity of other and more 
attractive churches, on Berkeley Street, 
Columbus Avenue, and Tremont Street, 
has circumscribed its parish and dimin- 
ished its congregations. 

Notwithstanding this, its large Sunday- 
school work, its accessibility, and other 
advantages, make it possible to maintain 
the enterprise, on an economical basis, as 
a church for the masses. The conviction 
has been expressed that the property would 
have to be sold and the church disbanded, 
and the members merged into the other 
neighboring churches. 

The Mt. Vernon Church still retains 
its present position in a constantly di- 
minishing parish, but is on the other hand 
discovering a new value to its property, 
owing to the decision of the city in the 
placing of the grand new Court House on 
Pemberton Square and Somerset Street 
close by, which has increased the valuation 
of all adjacent property very appreciably. 





Turkish poets. I may instance the odes of 





Mesihi. In his ode beginning ‘‘Dinish but- 


The city assessors have put the assessment 
of the church site and property fifteen 
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thousand dollars higher than the year pre- 
vious. The Calumet and Hecla Mining 
Company’s offices have been situated here- 
tofore on Pemberton Square, and now are 
placed on Ashburton Place, on which this 
famous church, associated so dearly with 
the name of the revered Dr. Kirk, is situ- 
ated; while Gen. Benjamin F. Butler has 
purchased two private residences directly 
opposite the church for his law offices; so 
that as Dr. Herrick, the pastor, remarked 
facetiously: ‘‘ We are to have the law and 
the Gospel side by side.” The Church is 
sharply scrutinizing the best locality in the 
growing sections of the city to migrate to, 
in order to be nearer the homes of its loyal 
parishioners. The delightful region of 
Longwood, on the extreme southern limit 
of the Back Bay section, has been contem- 
plated, but no decision has been reached 
and no haste would be wise. Dr. Herrick 
exchanged pulpits last Sunday with the 
Rev. W. B. Wright, and read the latter’s 
modest letter of resignation. Much sym- 
pathy is being expressed for Mr. Wright in 
his unavoidable decision and his domestic 
bereavement. 

The literary and official dignitaries of the 
city and the capitol have been assembled 
this afternoon at King’s Chapel, in com- 
memoration of the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of its organization. The occasion was 
a remarkable one, and tae quaint but his- 
toric ecclesiastical structure was crowded 
to its utmost capacity by a throng of celeb- 
rities and notabilities, representatives from 
all the professions and from all the highest 
social circles, All were admitted by ticket, 
a cordon of police excluding all otuers, be- 
cause of the comparatively limited accom- 
modations_,of the house of worship. Every 
available space for an extra sitting was 
used, and camp-chairs were made available 
in large numbers, By the necessity of the 
old pew arrangement, with hinged-pew 
doors, and ample space in front of each 
pew, the style being the so-called box-pew, 
camp-stools could be crowded into each 
compartment, but obliged many of the oc- 
cupants to sit with their backs to the pul- 
pit and platform. 

The papers of the next morning will give 
a detailed report of orations, addresses, 
poems and the musical performances, I 
need only to refer to the richness of the 
treat, the greatness in the variety, and the 
evident inspiration of such a brilliant as- 
semblage upon all the participants of this 
notable anniversary occasion. The Governor 
of the Commonwealth, the Governor elect, 
the Mayor of the city, again re-elected for 
a third term, the Collector of the Port of 
Boston, and many of their associates, all 
graced the festal occasion with their 
presence, and his Excellency with eloquent 
words, 

This, the earliest representative of the 
Church of England, and of the Episcopal 
forms of worship on these shores, having 
some time since passed into Unitarian 
hands, brought together by its large invi- 
tation representatives from the Episco- 
pal, the Trinitarian, and the Congrega- 
tional, as well as the Unitarian 

circles. The historical address of the 
minister, the Rev. Henry W. Foote, 
was followed by a most felicitous paper 
from Dr. Geo. E. Ellis, president of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, whose 
granite library and roomsare close by on the 
northern side of the church-yard. The 
reference to certain old time asperities, was 
of quite wittily made. He was followed by 
the Rev. Geo. A. Gordon, the young pastor 
the Old South Church, who gave a bit of 
history in connection with the reciprocal 
interchange of courtesies between the old 
parishes of King’s Chapel and the Old 
South. 

The choir here rendered a blank verse 
translation of the twenty-third psalm, taken 
from Mather’s ‘‘ Psalterium Americanum,” 
after which we listened to two notewor- 
thy addresses by President Eliot of Har. 
vard, and Dr. Phillips Brooks, the latter 
being in the estimation of not a few, 
facile princeps. Certainly without any 
desire to make invidious comparisons, 
this Savonarola of Boston was simply 
grand in the colossal strength of his 
thought and in the marked emphasis 
laid on obedience and reverence for Christ. 
It seemed good in such a presence and on 


should again come out as at the Harvard 
anniversary, with indomitable strength and 
with a certain indefinable glory, upon the 
theme of loyalty to the Divine Redeemer. 
As the president ofa famous faculty re- 
marked to the writer, in the church, ‘Is 
he not a veritable Martin Lutherin strength 
and force!” It was worth something to 
see such a tower of strength as this hopeful 
and hope-inspiring ‘‘Great Heart,” rush on, 
as he did in the captivating torrent of elo- 
quence. 

Dr. James Freeman Clarke, followed 
Dr. John Hopkins Morrison, and completed 
his participation with an original poem 
which by way of pleasantry, he styled 
simply the preface to Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ poem or opus. The famous wit 
and author of the ‘‘Autocrat at the Breakfast 
Table,” came forward and read his poem 
with distinctness and force. After Handel’s 
Anthem ‘Their bodies are buried in peace, 
but their name liveth evermore,” the vene- 
rated Dr. A. P. Peabody spoke and was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. F. G. Peabody, Plummer 
professor in Harvard. The church was most 
artistically adorned and decorated with the 
portraits of former Governors, whose his- 
tory was intertwined with that of King’s 
Chapel. 

Boston. Mass. 


Fine Bite. 


AUTUMN EXHIBITIONS AND THE 
“BAYEUX” TAPESTRY. 


BY MR&. SOHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 











NEITHER of the two recent autumn exhibitions 
of works by American artists has been of great 
interest, though each has contained a very few 
excellent pictures, The most remarkable work 
at the Academy was Mr. Winslow Homer's 
‘*Lost on the Grand Banks.” The two fisher- 
men in their tossing dory were admirable in 
drawing and in dramatic si.plicity and verity 
of expression. The water, as usual with Mr. 
Homer, was somewhat hard in quality, but fine 
in its suggestion of motion and in the drawing 
of ite wave-forms; and the foggy atmosphere 
was painted with extraordinary truth. On the 
whole this was something more than a good pic- 
ture. It had that element of greatness which 
comes when true feeling is conjoined with ac- 
complished workmanship and beautiful compo- 
sition. Another excellent picture—uaofortu- 
nately hung too high—was Mr. Carlsen’s 
** Plucking Fowls”—par excellence a still-life 
painter, aud one of the very best we have in this 
country. Mr. Carisen’s woman’s figure was not 
quite so good as his accessories; but as these 
had been given the most prominent place on the 
canvas the fact was not so disturbing as one 
might think. Mr. Bruce Crane’s ‘New Eng- 
land Village Street” was excellently conceived, 
and gave welcome evidence of the pictorial 
availability of our most common and charac- 
teristic local themes, Mr. Charles Bridg- 
man’s ** Moment of Suspense,” showing a doc- 
tor’s visit to a humble household, was an equal- 
ly commendable and much more seriously exe- 
cuted effort to deal truthfully with local things. 
The interior was faithfully imagined and por- 
trayed, and if all the figures had been so finely 
successful as the doctor’s, the result would have 
been as admirable as, with all its short-comings, 
it was interesting and promising. Two poetic 
laudscapes—the smaller I should say the better 
—by Mr. Homer Martin, must also be named, 
as well as Mr. Poore’s ** Hounds,” Mr. Brush’s 
Indian in a canoe, watching a wild swan, called 
‘The Silence Broken,” and some small mili- 
tary subjects by Mr. Gaul and Mr. Trego. 
At the American Art Gallery the finest can- 
vas was perhaps Mr. William H., Howe’s “ Nor- 
mandy Bull,” the life-size figure of a great dun. 
colored beast lying in a stable. The far-reach- 
ing perspective of this stable was most admir- 
ably rendered, the bull was a splendidly vital 
and individual-looking fellow, and alike in col- 
or, in atmosphere and in handling, the picture 
was extremely good. Mr. Denman’s ‘‘Trio” 
showed three young ladies playing on musical 
instruments, and was beautifully drawn and 
strong and agreeable, if not exactly beautifu) 
in color. Both of these canvases bore labels 
which showed that they had received honorable 
mention at the last Paris salon, a fact which is 
all the better worth chronicling, as both paint- 
ers are young men hitherto little known to their 
fellow-countrymen. Mr. Denman also exhibited 
two other pictures, one of which, a life-size fig- 
ure of a young lady, called ‘‘ Mandolinata,” was 
a most clever study of very pale tones, chiefly 
whites. In Mr. Charles Parker’s ‘‘ Cooper” the 
figure was well done, but the accessories lacked 
truth of texture. Mr. Stokes’s “Sioux Scouts 
Watching a Wagon-Train” was to be noted for 
its beautiful composition, and was fairly success- 





such an august occasion, that Dr. Brooks 


three landscapes were interesting, though not so 
good as those he showed at the Museum last 
summer. And Mr. Ohambers’s “End of Day,” 
with its large-size figures of Negro laborers had 
some very commendable points. On the whole, 
the exhibition, though not a particularly interest- 
ing one to visit, was an encouraging one to 
study ; for it revealed many new names attached 
to work which, if not great and but seldom 
really good, was yet often accomplished, and 
sometimes instinct with promise for the future. 
The public seems to have taken a fair degree of 
interest in both these exhibitions, and the sales 
at the Academy have amounted to nesrly eigh- 
teen thousand dollars. 
At the rooms of the Associated Artists—115 
East 23d Street—there will be exhibited, during 
the remaining days of the year a most remark- 
able work of the embroider’s art, which is doubly 
noteworthy as being a reproduction of one of 
the most famous and valuable historical docu- 
ments in existence. ‘ Every school-boy” knows 
all about that enormous piece of needlework— 
called the *‘ Bayeux Tapestry,” though in truth 
it is not tapestry at all—which was made in the 
eleventh century, and representa the conquest 
of England by William the Norman, now pre- 
served in the cathedral at Bayeux. It was faith- 
fully copied in water-colors some years ago, and 
then reproduced in chromo-lithography —I 
think by the Arundel Society of London. The 
water-color drawings are owned by the South 
Kensington Museum, and in the spring of 1885 
were loaned to some ladies of Leek, in Stafford- 
shire, who with their help have completed this 
reproduction of the original which Mrs. Wheeler, 
of the Associated Artists, saw in London last 
summer, and succeeded in borrowing for brief 
exhibition here. The catalogue says that trac- 
ings were made from the water-colors and trans- 
ferred to the heavy linen cloth, which was chosen 
so as to resemble the original in texture and 
color as nearly as possible. ‘The wools 
have all been specially dyed to match each 
shade the tapestry presents at the present time, 
The method of applying the wool has, where- 
ever possible, been reproduced ; and those who 
have visited Bayeux will doubtless recognize 
the minutely accurate resemblance which this 
copy bears to the original. Thirty-five ladies 
have been engaged on this extensive piece of 
needlework, and the result of each one’s indus- 
try is shown by her embroidered signature on a 
strip of cloth underneath her work.” When 
one considers the shortness of the time expended 
and the great size of the work—it measures but 
20 inches in breadth, but no less than 227 feet in 
length, and contains in all 1,512 figures—“‘ each 
one’s industry ” seems remarkable indeed. The 
catalogue gives a full explanation of the scenes 
portrayed and a translation of the Latin words 
which are embroidered over them, and adds 
vastly to the interest of the exhibition. I can 
imagine few eyes, from those of professed his- 
torians and professed embroiderers to those of 
children taking their first steps in the study of 
elder times, which a sight of this work would 
not both entertain and instruct. 
1n adjoining rooms one will also find a collec- 
tion of stuffs and embroideries produced by 
Irish peasants under the superintendence of 
that society which for some years has been hon- 
orably conspicuous among the charitable organ- 
izations of great Britain as the ‘* Donegal Cot- 
tage Industry.” These works are for sale, tut 
the tapestry is on loan merely, and must shortly 
be returned to England, but not, one hopes, 
before it can be shown in other American cities 
as well as ours, 
New York City. 


Biblical Research, 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT, 


Tue second edition of the Herzog-Plitt- 
Hauck Real-Encyclopddie, with the exception 
of the last or index volume, has been com- 
pleted. In the last volume issued, the seven- 
teenth, a number of Old Testament articles 
are discussed ; but among them none is more 
interesting than the article by Gustav Rénsch 
on the chronology of the Old Testament, to 
which subject the general article on Chronol- 
ogy (Zettrechnung) is in reality restricted. One 
of the virtues of the article is, that it does not 
seek to add one more to the scores of systems 
that have been set up as the solution of the 
chronological conundrum presented in the Old 
Testament books, but rather by an extensive 
summary of the various systems proposed, and 
a calm discussion of the difficulties in the way, 
to furnish the material for an independent 
judgment on the part of the student. Asa 
resumé of what bas been done, and as a bird’s- 
eye view of the status controversiae, the judi- 
cious and carefully prepared article of Rénsch 
is very satisfactory. 
As matters now stand, and with the limited 
aids at our disposal, it seems a hopeless task 
to construct a chronological system of the Old 
Testament that could command anything like 
the general approbation of scholars. In the 











ful in ite dramatic qualities, too. Mr. Tryon’s 





less than 108 Jewish and Christian systems of 
this kind are reproduced, of which the longest 
assigns 6,984 years to the era between the cre- 
ation and the birth of Christ, the shortest, 
3,483. Des Vignoles claims to have found 200 
such systems. These systems are, of course, 
all based upon the acceptance of the state- 
ments of the Old Testament on chronological 
matters as literal facts, and upon the convic- 
tion that Biblical scholarship must not go bs- 
hind these evidences. But even from this as 
a common standpoint nothing like unanimity 
has been reached. Rénsch is convinced that 
with only our present helps it will be impossi- 
ble to reach an Anno Mundi, and that the work 
of the chronological student must consist in 
settling the relative dates of important events, 
or their years ante-Christum. On this point 
he is ready to accept the wisdom of the Arabic 
proverb which says: ‘‘God alone knows the 
truth.”’ 

Of course, in those circles where the author- 
ity of the Old Testament is impeached as un- 
trustworthy, at any rate before the period of 
Samuel, Saul and David, no pretence is ever 
put forth to settle the chronology of the ear- 
lier years, as the data for a scientific investi- 
gation of the subject is not at hand. 

The chief interest of the article naturally lies 
in the discussion of the period of the kings in 
Israel and Judah. The reason of this is appar- 
ent. Egyptology, and, still more, Assyriol- 
ogy, have been throwing a wonderful light on 
the Old Testament records of this period, and 
in no respect has this influence been felt more 
decidedly than in regard to the chronology. 
In this regard the synchronistic testimony of 
Egypt and Assyria has been both confirmatory 
and corrective. In regard to the first point, 
recent investigations have shown that the 
views of Robinson, Smith and others, to the 
effect that the chronology of the divided king- 
doms is symbolical and typical fiction, and not 
an actual record, is without warrant in fact. 
In regard to the second point, a reconstruction 
and re-arrangement of the dates of these kings 
seems absolutely demanded. This, however, 
is not done in such a way as necessarily to im- 
ply that the Old Testament data are incorrect, 
but only that the understanding of them so far 
by Christian scholars has been incorrect. It 
is quite noteworthy that, with the additional 
light received from Assyrian sources, there is 
much less difference in the views of investi- 
gators on Old Testament subjects than there 
ever was before. There is reason to hope that 
when fuller testimony can be secured from 
this source, practically a unanimity with regard 
to the events of this period of Israel’s history 
can be secured, and this, too, it seems, with- 
doing violence to the Hebrew records. 

In order to give some idea of how matters 
actually stand in this regard, we will select 
from the large list of Rénsch the systems of 
four representative scholars—namely, from the 
time preceding the discovery of the Assyrian 
Eponym lists, Ewald as a representative of 
the critical school, and Kerr as a representa- 
tive of the conservative school; and then, in 
order to represent the changes made in the 
chronology by these discoveries, the lists pre- 
pared by Kamphausen, of Bonn, and Riehm, 
of Halle. In the order named, these scholars 
date the beginning of the reign of Jeroboam 
I. and Rehoboam, B.C., 985, 975, 937, 988; of 
Abijam, 968, 958, 920, 921; of Asa, 965, 955, 
917, 919; of Nadab, 963, 954 (or 953), 915, 917 ; 
of Baasha, 961, 952, 914, 916; of Elah, 937, 980, 
891, 892; of Zimri, 935, 929, 890, 892; of Omri, 
935, 929, 890, 892; of Ahab, 919, 918, 878, 877; 
of Jehosaphat, 917, 914, 876, 878; of Ahaziah 
in Israel, 897, 897, 856, 856; of Jehoram in Is- 
rael, 895, 896, 854, 855 ; of Joram in Judah, 893, 
891, 851, 852; of Abaziah in Judah, 885, 884, 
843, 848; of Jehu, 883, 883, 842, 843; of Atha- 
liah, 883, 883, 842, 843; of Joasb, 877, 877, 836, 
887; of Jehoahbaz, 855, 856, 814, 815; of Joash 
of Israel, 839, 840, 797, 798; of Amaziah, 837, 
838, 796, 797; of Jeroboam II., 823, 824, 781, 
788; of Azariah, 808, 810, 777, 780; (mo inter 
regnum is accepted here by any of the four) ; 
of Jotham, 756, 758, 750, 750; of Ahaz, 740, 
742, 734, 735; of Hezekiah, 724, 727, 714, 715; 
the destruction of Samaria, 719, 722 (or 721), 
722, 722. The leading dates after this event 
are, Manassab, 605, 685, 685 (Keil’s estimate 
not given); Zedekiah, 598, 596, 598, and the 
other dates correspondingly between these 


limits. 
Sanitary. 
HEALTHY DWELLINGS. 


HowEver important and indispensable may 
be that general sanitation which looks after the 
outside conditions of streets and all surround- 
ings of houses, after all, the sanitary condition 
of the people will depend chiefly upon the condi- 
tion of households. If these are rightly kept, 
the people will not long endure unkempt sur- 
roundings. It is well, therefore, that so much 
attention is being given to an inquiry into what 
constitutes right construction and right interior 














work called ‘‘ L’Art de Vérifier les Dates,” no 





administration, Attention must first of all be 
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directed to the round upon which the buildings 
are to be placed. We are no longer in doubt as 
to what the preparation should be. Knowing 
the character of the soil, ite relation to adjacent 
ground and the usual water level in the soil, we 
are prepared to determine what ground drain- 
age is necessary. The putting in of drain tile 
beneath the foundations is at this time very 
easily done. Pipes under buildings are gencr- 
ally best made of iron, as less likely to get out 
of order in a series of years. Much is also done 
for the dryness of houses by the use of concrete 
as a pavement for the cellar andas the mortar 
for all of the wall beneath the level of the 
ground, In addition a course of slate, 
tile, or other impervious material aids much to 
secure dryness. Probably our average houses 
injure their inmates more by avoidable damp- 
ness than in any otber way. The colds and 
rheumatisms that are so often complained of 
frequently have this origin, 

In all further construction of the house we 
are to bear in mind that we are endeavoring to 
interfere with undue currents of air, to keep out 
undue mvisture ; to protect from direct raya of 
the sun and from excessive cold. We are not 
seeking to make an air-tight box. It is because 
brick are porous and yet not too open that they 
are so valuable as building material, In «ddi- 
tion we find it necessary tu leave air spaces be- 
tween them and the walls. These, too, are so 
made of lime and mortar as to admit air. If 
walls are painted time and again, or covered 
with very thick papering, they often become too 
impermeable to air. It is, at least theoretically, 
possible ro to build a house in this climate that 
its inmates if properly clothed and fed and pre- 
vided with sunlight would not need any artificial 
heat. There is even more difference in the 
warmth of different houses than most suppose 
It is one of the faults of our modern civilization 
that we are becoming too dependent on artificial 
heat. The house should be recognized as of the 
nature of clothing and as far as possible be 
made a natural supplement thereto. 

Next in importance in a house, are all the de- 
tails of cleanliness. This involves many quer. 
tions as to the kind of furniture and adorn- 
ments. Carpets, curtains, chairs and all forms 
of tapestry and woolen and cotton goods must 
be considered in their bearing on the aid or em- 
barrassment they are to cleanliness. How ofien 
the bearding-house with its pleasant parlor and 
ta daily swept rooms has, nevertheless, a atuffy 
atmosphere, for those entering from without, 
Its upholstery does not admit of thorough airing 
and cleansing by the ordinary methods. Often 
he only cure is an entire change of the kind of 
furniture. At the International Health Exbibi- 
tion in London, were specimens of rooms fitted 
up with exquisite taste and yet in accord with 
easy attained cleanliness and good health. Tbe 
Eastlake style has much to commend it in this 
direction if all furniture is made to conform, 
The heating and ventilating of buildings be- 
comes a very important matter in some climates 
and especially with our ordinary hcnses and 
modés of living. It is well that some form of 
the old fire-place is now so much enjoyed. Even 
its imperfection as a mode of general heating is 
much remedied by location. by bright metallic 
surfaces and by the relations of the fire to the 
fine. Kinds of coal giving little smoke and the 
introduction of air from beneath and the circu- 
lating of fresh air from the rear adds to iis heat- 
ing value. It is also especially valuable as aiding 
for ventilation. It is not now uncommon to 
find rooms heated by direct radiators or hot air 
or steam pipes without any provision for venti- 
lation. In some of these the most availa- 
ble ventilator is a fire on the hearth 
or in the grate, especially, if the Gal- 
ten method of introducing fresh air bebind 
the grate is superadded. It is well to know that 
the sanitary requirements of a house are now 
well understood. The error in actual practice is 
that any person calling himself a builder, boss 
mechanic or supplier of beating fixtures or 
plumber is accepted as an expert, and that much 
is done that would promptly be rejected by the 
sanitary engineer or others understanding 
mechanical principles. 


Science. 


Cou, Str Francis DE Winton, who has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Staniey as administrator of the 
Congo Free State, is sanguine of the future 
commercial importance of the region. The 
Congo and its tributaries drain a vast rectan- 
gular tableland, stretching from 17° to 26° E. 
long., and from 4° to 7° 8, lat., and 475,000 
miles in area. Scarcely a hundred square miles 
of all this is without a navigable water way. 
he natives are not calculated to offer resistance 
to civilization, because (1) of their vharacter, 
(2) of their tribal formation. The people area 
negative race, without the higher qualities or 
virtues, and also without the more vicious vices. 
To govern them they must respect you, to re- 
spect you they must fear you. If punished justly, 
in conformity with their own laws, they bear no 
malice. The most hopeful sign in their charac. 
er, from s settler’s point of view, is their Jove of 









































































commerce, They are all born traders. Their 
division into small tribes or communities, a few 
villages constituting a kingdom, guarantees 
security. The domestic slavery, or rather ser- 
vice, of the country does not, according to our 
authority, weigh heavily on the Congoese. 
Slaves carry on commerce, marry into their 
master’s family, often become rich. Ngaliema, 
the powerful chief of Kihtamo, waa a slave. It is 
far otherwise with the revolting slave-trade 
carried on by the Arabs. But slaves would not 
pay without the ivory—the kidnapped people 
carry the ivory to the coast, where both are sold. 
Take the ivory out of the country, says Sir F. 
de Winton, by the legitimate operations of com- 
merce, and the slave trade would ceage to exist. 
It will take many years to clear the country even 
of the dead ivory that has collected in it, and 
meanwhile the india-rubber industry will be 
developing. On the little river Kuilu, navigable 
only for about forty miles, there are now numer- 
ous factories engaged im the india rubber trade, 
and from 700 tu 1,000 natives obtain a living by 
bringing in that staple. After the reading of 
Colonel Winton’s paper, Mr. Stanley made some 
remarks before the Royal Geographical Society. 
He objected to the negative picture of the 
natives, but fully agreed regarding the necessity 
of a railway, concluding with the words: ‘* With- 
out the railway the entire Congo State, vast 
though its area and inexhaustible its resources, 
is not worth a two-sbilling piece.” 


....The evil of telegraphy, inductior, prom- 
ises to become its most important feature when 
full advantage can be taken of its remarkable 
properties. By tbe Edison-Gilliland-Smith 
system itis pow possible to telegraph from a 
train while in motion, so that a train may make 
a 500 mile run without stopping, and still repo t 
its progress at every point to the dispatcher. 
This feat isaccomplished by providing one car 
on each train w.th a telegraphic instrument and 
using the telegraph wires on the side of the 
road by induction, which in no way; interferes 
with the regular dispatches which go overt em. 
Collision becomes impossible, as each train on 
the road is in continual communication with 
the stations on each side of it, and all other 
trains on the track. This system bas been in- 
troduced on the Council Bluff division of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad. 


...-Mr. Darwin believed that orchidaceous 
plants appeared comparatively late in the evo- 
lutionary history of the species. It is well known 
to modern botanists that there is a great resem- 
blance to some American species in the planta 
of Japan, andthere are many cases where the 
species are identical, As the belief is general 
that each epecies springs frum a common center, 
the conclusion is inevitable that there must have 
been in the past a closer connestion by land be- 
tween the continent of America aad Japan. 
Among the latest of discoveries is that the Amer- 
ican species of Cypripedium, C. arietinum is also 
a native of Japan. [fit be true that orchids are 
comparatively modern, the fact that tbis species 
is found in two such remote places would indi- 
cate that the Pacific Ocean, separating America 
from Japan, is a comparatively modern institu- 
tion—geologically speaking. 


....An apparatus, constructed by Repsold, 
has recently been set up at Potsdam for the 
purpose of making new measures of the con- 
stant of gravity (and so of the earth’s mass) by 
means of a pendulum weighted at both ends and 
supported upon an agate knife edge very near 
its center of gravity. An arrangement is pro- 
vided by which two heavy weights about 700 
pounds each, can be brought near to the balls at 
the top and bottom of the pendulum in such a 
way as to deflect it by their attraction, first to 
one side, and then to the other; the deflections 
being read aa usual by a mirror and telescope, 
with scale. It remaius to be seen whether the 
knife edge suspension, even when made by Rep- 
sold, is as good as the torsion or bifilar suspen- 
sion used by Cavendish and his successors in 
the experiments upon which the now received 
value of the earth’s mass depends, 


...-Lt is stated in Science that there may 
be produced from a ton of Vituminous coal 
1,500 pounds of coke, twenty gallons of 
ammonia water, and 140 pounds of coal 
tar. By distinctive distillation the coal- 
tar will yield 69.6 pounds of pitch, 17 
pounds of creosote, 14 pounds heavy oils, 95 
pounds naptha-yellow, 6.3 pounds napthalene, 
475 pounds naphthol, 2.25 pounds alizarene. 
2.4 pounds solvent naptha, 1.5 pounds pherol, 
1.2 pounds aurine, 1.1 pounds bepzine, 1.1 
aniline, 0.77 of a pound toluidine, 0.46 of a 
pound antbracene, and 0.9 of a pound toluene, 
The pew substance known as saccharine and 
which is 230 times +weeter than sugar, is ob- 
tained from toluene. 


....-Mushroom lovers are seldom at a lors to 
distinguish the real candidate for gastronomic 
favor, from the mere pretences. But there are 
some who are often in doubt whether it is the 
true or the false kind presents itself. Mr. 
Worthivgton 8. Smith says that doubt can 
always be dispelled by an attempt to peel it. Bo- 





cap is connected with the stem by a thin mem- 
brane or veil. As the head grows, this is rup- 
tured, and a sort of frill is left around the mar- 
gin of the cap. If this will peel off, it is a genu- 
ine mushroom. 








Music. 


Ir will not be a surpriee to many to know that 
the complaints on the part of the subscribers to 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic are this year general 
and grievous. What has been for several winters 
an exasperating mystery (or series of myster- 
ies) seems about to reach a climax, and there is 
fire and swordin the outlook. It is charged 
that the Philharmonic programs are simply in- 
tolerable in their making-up,and that the tastes 
of the public and the expressed preferences of 
the subscribers are willfully snubbed. It is 
charged that whenever Mr. Theodore Thomas 
has a particularly dubious (and usually elab- 
orate) musical novelty on hand, some 
dull but pretentious symphony, a cantata 
signed by a vame of eminence among 
modern composers, but of no true beauty or 
valne as art, or a piece of musical pedantry, he 
subjects the Brooklyn public to the torture of 
hearing it first. He thereupon determines from 
their conduct how it will do to add it to the gen- 
eral repertoire of his bands. In other words, 
Mr. Thomas experiments in Brooklyn with what 
he is afraid of, or solicitous to “try on” else- 
where. Members add to this statement that 
Mr. Thomas is not content with thus turning 
them into a kind of unwilling musical jury. 
They add that when they bave, ih every 
manner, shown their dislike to a work, or a 
soloist, or set of soloists, or the tenor of a Phil- 
harmonic program, Mr. ,Thomas quickly 
and coolly repeats it when it seems good to 
him, utterly ignoring apy patent and severe 
aversion to it shown by the audiences. It is 
further stated that for two or three seasons in 
particular, the Brooklyn Philbarmonic pro- 
grams have been arranged with a reiterated con- 
tempt of popular (and cultivated) taste and of 
the sigus shown of what is and what is not de- 
sired and desirable, tbat amounts to almost an 
insult. A flagrant instance occurred last week 
certainly, in devoting the rehearsal and concert 
of the Society ‘o bringing forward again Lisz’’s 
‘* Die Heilige Ulizabeth.” Liszt’s work was not 
approved when first produced, it deserved not 
to be, wusic a large proportion of the subscribers 
particularly rejected and which was sbarply put 
before the public in its true light, by the 
critical prees of both cities. The Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic has an associated chorus 
about which very little good can be said. It is 
a large chorus. It has declined in its material 
and its «fficiency to a degree where candor is 
generally regretted. Most of its work last year 
was more than indifferent. The frequenters of 
the concerts have shown plainly enongh, first, 
that they do not like a choral concert, as a gen- 
eral thing ; second, that they do not like such 
choral music as Mr. Thomas forces on them; 
last, that they regard the chorus of the Society 
in its present shape as a special strain on their 
courtesy. But still, Mr. Thomas goes on calling 
it into public activity ; and “ Die Heilige Eliza- 
beth” was sung last week with its assistance. 
Now there is a question and there is also an ob- 
servation to add to the foregoing recital of the 
accumulating woes and wrath of Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic’s patrons. The question ir, is Mr. 
Thomas responsible, or are his advisers to 
blame? Reproof to whom reproof is due. Mr. 
Thomas is at present held responsible, so far as 
we know. If itis the directors they ought to 
realize tbat they are cutting the Society’s throat 
inch by inch. The last sale of season tickets 
was a marked falling-off, and several gentlemen 
gave their cause for lukewarmness or with- 
drawal as patrons that they would not subscribe 
until things were taken sharply in hand and 
people made sure of pleasure and not ultra- 
boredness. The observation is, that, with 
the omission of the complaint about the 
chorus, and the too vocal na‘ure of the 
programs, tbe subscribers to the New 
York Philharmonic, sivgularly enough, declare 
they are the injured ones, not the Brooklyn 
folk; that Mr. Thomas is experimenting on 
them with dulnesses intolerable, and that their 
programs are made up with disregard of sound 
judgment. m>rit in novelties, and legitimate 
variety ; and that they would like to know ex- 
actly who is to blame, and to be set “right 
about face’’ before another season progresses 
further. They point triumphantly to Anton 
Briickner’s chaotic Symphony, and to Tschai- 
kowsky’s last bombast of program music, 
more audacious and tedious than Berlioz at 
his worst. All this is strange, passing strange. 
Such a coincidence! with Mr. Thomas a chief 
feature in both, anything but good-natured 
plaiats. Will somebody please rise to ex- 
plain, to promise amendment, and to carry it 
out with bo:h hands at once? 





..-. Musical entertainments, since our last 
issue, have included an »greeable chamber- 
music concert by the Beethoven String Quar- 


fore the true mysbroom expands, the head of | tet Ciyb in Chickering Hall; the concert of 





that aristocratic new organization, the Mus- 
urgia, whose five entertaioments are exclu- 
sively by invitation, and now rival the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club’s as to their fashionable- 
ness, pleasure giving quality, and the fight to 
get invitation-cards ; and the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic. Opera in German has drawn a 
succession of thronged houses to ‘ Lohen- 
grin,” ‘‘ Tannhauser,”’ ‘‘ Tristan,” ‘The Golden 
Cross.”” The way in which things are done at 
the Metropolitan must this season be, more 
than ever, a revelation in artistic perfection, 
through and through, to those who have not 
had an opportunity to observe the several ad- 
vances of each winter. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that there are few opera-houses 
like; New York’s anywhere in the world. By- 
the-by, we again urge it on the direction to 
add Von Weber’s “‘Euryanthe” to the reper- 
toire. It is especially suitable; and last Sat- 
urday was the unrecognized centenary of Von 
Weber’s birth. 


School and College, 


AN Episcopal wissionary among the Si.ux, 
Mr, Swift, having written that ** the recommen- 
dation to abolish the task of educating Indian 
boys and girls in the East gives great satisfac- 
tion to all Indians and most whites on the reser- 
vation,” especially the Sioux. Gen. 8. C. Arm- 
strong, of Hampton, says in reply that we can- 
not learn on inquiry that any such recommenda- 
tion has been made or is likely to be made, and 
he gives the following facts by way of informa- 
tion: 


“The Rev. J. J. Gravatt, Rector of Hampton, 
Va., has just brought here twenty-five Sioux Indian 
children, chiefly from the Episcopal missions, not, 
as Mr. Swift remarks, ‘sent by force to the East,’ 
but they have cheerfully come of their own accord, 
with their parents’ consent, as fifty others from the 
same place in previous years have come, not one 
against his or ner will. 

“A month ago twenty Sioux youth were brought 
to this school from Standing Rock Agency, Da- 
kota, where there is remarkable enthusiasm for an 
Eastern education. Twice that cumber could 
easily have been obtained, as Major McLaughlin, 
the able and veteran agent, will testify. 

* Kecently, when our full quota of Indians had 
been arranged for, a Macedonian cry came from the 
Sac and Fox Agency, Indian Territory. In re- 
sponse an officer was sent there and brought 
twelve noble, ambitious young Indians, for the 
reason that they could not get at their home tne 
teaching they ded. There is like feeling at dif- 
ferent points. 

“ Of 130 [Indians at Hampton the last school year, 
but one died ; six were sent home for ill health, of 
whom two died. As to health, contentment, and 
progress, there has been a steady improvement, 
never more marked than now. It is not true that 
** all the Indians,” even the Sioux, are dissatisfied 
with Eastern education. Of thetwo hundred who 
have retuvned from Hampton to their homes, not 
one has become a criminal; ten appear to have 
Wholly relapsed ; about one-third are fickle and un- 
satisfactory, but not discouraging—the work on 
them 18 not wasted ; the rest are doing well, all 
tnings considered. Miss Laura E. Tileston, of Bos- 
ton, an Indian teacher here for years, and now an 
Episcopal missionary to the Sioux, living in the 
midst of these returned youth, reports their record 
as decidedly encouraging under the circum- 
stances. 

“The Rev. Mr. Swift’s remark that ‘good and 

better work can be done in the West,’ iliustrates 
the feeling of some missionaries, most of whom at 
first opposed Eastern schools, but personal knowl- 
edge and mutual helpfulness have now established 
general confidence, a feeling that the work for 
Indians East and West is one, and that each has 
special advantages; the latter being by far the 
greater and more important, the former having 
great value in bringing them into the midst ot a 
civilization that they must adopt or perish. It also 
has created a public sentiment that has affected 
legislation, and thus has benefited, or will benefit, 
every Indian child in the West.” 
General Armstrong gives in full a letter from 
Bishop Hare, of Dakota, expressing his amaze- 
ment at being told that an impression is gaining 
ground in the East that Indian students from 
the East relapse very generally into barbarism 
on their return home. He expresses himself as 
in favor of educating the Indians on the reserv- 
ation, but as recognizing the ‘‘ incalculable 
service of the Eastern schools,” and is filled 
with alarm at the bare suggestion of their being 
discontinued or crippled. He gives his testi- 
mony concerning them: 

“*(a.) These schools serve as high standards by 
which the reservation schools are tested, and they 
then correct the common tendency to apologize 
for poor school work on reservations with the 
thought: ‘Oh, this is about the best that can be 
done with Indians.” (b.) They are models, to which 
schools less advantageously placed are working up. 
(c.) They have placed a practical argument in 
favor of Indian education before which scepticism 
has fled and indifference been warmed to zeal. (d.) 
And they have sent back to the Indian country a 
large number of young people who have been of 
great service intellectually, morally, and practically 
to their people.” 














...-Qbio Wesleyan University closed one of 
the most succeesful terms in its history Dec, 21. 
Six hundred and seventy-six students have been 
in attendance, the largest term attendance every 
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recorded. One hundred and forty ladies have 
been in Monnett Hall, which, having had some 
$12,000 expended upon it in improvements, has 
furnished a home to as many as could possibly 
be accommodated. Other ladies have boarded 


fooG. Large numbers of both sexes, by prac- 
ticing economy, have kept their exoenses at a 
surprisingly low sum. Music and Art students 
have been drawn together from all parts of the 
country, who recognize the advantages afforded 
them in these departments as well as in the sev- 
eral literary departments of the University. 
The religious life of the University continues to 
be one of its marked features. For studious- 
nest, good order, and all the worthy ends which 
the genuine college seeks, the term is character- 
ized as pre-eminent. The prospects for the 
winter term, which begins Jan. 5, are favora- 
ble; nearly all the rooms in the ladies’ hall are 
already engaged. 


...-The report of the year of the Harvard 
Annex shows that thirty-two colleges and schools 
during the past collegiate year have sent women 
to the Annex. The whole number has been 
seventy-three, against a total of fifty-five for 
he previous year. The advantage of having a 
building for its sole use has already been proved. 
To this is attributed a share in the increase of 
the number of students, and a spirit of com- 
radeship which has grown up. There is, it is 
said, an increasing demand for teachers trained 
in the Harvard methods, and schools are apply- 
ing for graduates from the Annex to train can- 
didates for its classes and for the Harvard ex- 
aminations. The only difficulty experienced 
last year was in finding a sufficient number to 
take the positions offered. The health of the 
students bas been good throughout the year. 
The most pressing need is for more ample 
accommodation for scientific work, and the 
library and reading-room are also becoming too 
emall for the increasing classes. An appeal is 
made for additions to the endowment fund. 


....The Syrian Protestant College re-opened 
on Wednesday, Oct. 20th, with a large number 
of students. The medical school enters twenty- 
eight students, the academic department sixty- 
three, of which number fifty-one are in the 
regular course and twelve are following special 
and elective courses, the Preparatory Depart- 
ment carries fifty-eight pupils, while the Theo- 
logical Seminary is entering and educating a 
class of eight Syrians, all but one of whom have 
spent some time in the college pursuing the 
regular course for two or more years, Three 
are full graduates of the college. In the medical 
school, as in all other departments, there isa 
live nucleus of earnest Christian men and this is 
divided among ail theclasses. One hundred and 
twenty students were present at our opening 
prayer-meeting. This augurs well for the re- 
ligious prospects of the Cojlege during the year 
now just begun. 


....-The expenses of Swarthmore College last 
year aggregated $90,116. The treasury is 
slightly in debt. There are 239 students, of 
whom 106 are girls. Among the improvements 
of the year is a new observatery, costing 
$6,600. 


...-By the will of E. Price Greenleof. of 
Boston, who died recently, Harvard College will 
receive a bequest of nearly $500,000. Most of 
tis to be used to assist needy undergraduites. 


...-China, with ita population of four hun- 
dred million souls, has but 23 newspapers. Of 
these 12 are Chinege, 9 English, 1 Frencb, 
1 German. 


....Dr.Hermann V. Hilbrecht has been elected 
professor of Assyrian in the University of Penn 
sylvania. 








Personalities. 


Accorpina to The Manchester Guardian 
the British Museum has purchased from Mrs. 
Balfe a musical album left by her husband, in 
which are to be found the original sketches for 
the airs, concerted pieces, finales, and scenas of 
various kinds belonging to his differant operas. 
The sketches that have been turned to account 
are crossed over with pen marks, and the book 
is full of ideas and suggestions of which tha fer- 
tile composer bad made no practical use. Balfe 
worked with great facility, but he took trouble 
with his work all the sume, and in the well- 
known “situation” in ‘‘The Bohemian Girl,” 
where the favorite tenor song ‘‘When other 
lips ” occurs, he placed, one after the other, four 
different airs before he could find one that com- 
P'etely satisfied him. 





...-The late W. Stanley Jevons, who became 
80 successful and widely honored a writer and 
thinker had a long apprenticesbip to com- 
parative poverty and insignificance. His 
earlier writings had brought bim in very little, 
and in 1863 he had accepted the not very lucra- 
tive post of tutor at Queen’s College, Manches- 


Cobden Professor of Political Economy, at £300 
a year. A thorough teacher, be was much liked 
by his pupils, never tiring of making them 
understand, aud watching their careers in after 
life. 
tacking J. 8. Mill’s system of logic. 
his reputation began to gain at once. 


eighty-seventh year, was, says Truth, London, 


In 1868 he had prepared three articles at- 
With these 


....-Mrs. Malcolm who died recently in her 


“tone of the last links with the old society of the 
reigus of George [V. and William IV., in which 
she was a popular and prominent personage. 
She was a favorite daughter of Archbishop Ver- 
non Harcourt, a very clever woman and a great 
favorite with Sydney Smith, and became one of 
bis principil correspondents. Many of his let- 
ters to ** Dear Georgianu’’ are published in his 
correspondence, and there is ample proof in 
them ofthe high regard which he entertained 
for her. The last letter he ever wrote was ad- 
dressed to her. 


....Miss Henrietta Beebe, highly esteemed in 
the musical and social vircles of New York, and 
identified for several years as the leading 80- 
prano of the West Forty-second Street Presby- 
terian chureh, is no longer Miss Beebe. She 
was married last week to Mr. William H. Law- 
ton, of this city, still the tenor of St. Patrick’s 
CathedraJ, unless we are mistaken. We bave 
not heard, however, that Mrs. Beebe-Lawton 
will retire from choir or concert work in conse- 
quence of this pleasant occurrence. Mrs. Annie 
Louise Cary-Raymond was one of the marriage 
witnesses. 


...-As to introducivg the study of English 
literature side by side with the ciassics at Ox- 
ford, Mr. Gladstone expresses himself as “ ut- 
terly deploring whatever tends to displace a 
classical education for those in any way capable 
of receiving it, and strongly disapproving all 
efforts in that direction.” John Bright, on the 
other hand, declares that “the study of the 
ancient languages is not now essential to edu- 
cation, so far as the acquisition of knowledge is 
concerned.” 


.... Speaking of the late Rev. Dr. Hodge, of 
Princetow, The Christian Intelligencer says, that 
a class of Princeton ladies a couple of years ago 
induced him to give them talks on ‘* Presbyte- 
rian doctrine.” This led to a similar engage- 
ment at Philadelphia, and this winter at Orange, 
and calls from all parts of the country with 
growiog crowds of hearers, including men as 
wellas women. He could make a “‘dogma’’ as 
interes ing and brilliant asa fairy tale. 


....-Mme. Boucicaut, of the Bon Marche, 
Paris, has given her employé:, outright, a pen- 
sion fund of over $1,000,000. This fund is 
available to all who have been in her service 
twenty years, provided the men are at Jeast fitty 
and the women forty-five years olJ, and not 
among the shareholders of the establishment. 
Mme. Boucicaut bas in addition paid the fee 
which the state charges on legacies, amounting 
to nearly $140,000. 


....-Madame Dieulafoy, on whom the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor was recently conferred by 
the French Gov-rnment, is the wife of the Ori- 
entalist Dieulafoy, whom she assisted in his 
archeological researches, directivg the work of 
tbe native Arabs and Persians. She has des- 
cribed ber experiences in an interesting work, 
** Le Tour du Monde.” 


....-New is received of the decease after a pain- 
ful iliness:, of Mr. Bramley Moore who lived at 
Rio Janeiro in 128 and entertained at his home 
there many of Fitzroy’s officers of the “‘Beagle 
and Adventurer” expedition on their return from 
the Straits of Magelian. In 1835 be returned 
to Eugland, se'tled at Liverpool], and established 
that city’s great system of docks. 


...-Queen Victoria has created a new naval 
and military order for ** rewarding individual 
instances of meritorious and distinguished 
services in war.” Itis to be called the “Die- 
tinguished Service Order,” and to consist of the 
sover.igu and such members as she shall ap- 
point. 


..-A marriage will take place between Mlle. 
MacMahon, the only daughter of the ex-Presi- 
dent Marshal Duke of ‘Magenta, and the Count 
de Piennes, whoee father was in the ex-impsrial 
household. The young lady has been bred in 
rural life, in a large and happy family circle. 


.-.-On All Soul’s Day the Empress of Austria 
sent a superb wreath of jasmine and ferns sur- 
mounted with a white dove, to be dropped in 
the Starnberg Lake at the spot where the King 
of Bavaria was drowned. 


...-Miss Maud Melville, daughter of the 
heroic Chief Evgineer of the Jeannette Expedi- 
tion, is presently to appear in public as a congert 
singer, 


+-.»-Lbe new Lord Aylesbury went out hunting 
the other day ; but out of respect to his lately 





i ter. In 1866 he was appointed Professor of 
ogig and Mental and Morel Philosophy, and 


deceased grandfather followed the hounds in a 


kept in family jars. 


eagle.” This is nonsense. The eagle is always 
a wink king. 


relish pacific news from Europe. 
against his grain. 


women than men, 
to stand in the horse-cars. 


large as a small hen’s egg.” 
it would be difficult to set, 


won't burn unless you put it up; then it won’t 
burn unless you shake it down. 


‘| furrier’s yesterday, and said to the yellow- 


zit 


....The sweets of married life should never be 


--.-A new poet speaks} of the ‘‘ unwinking 


....The bull speculator in wheat does not 
It goes 


-...-There are in Massachusetts 65,000 more 
That is why the women have 


...-A Charleston paper speaks of an opal “as 
We should think 


.---A coal stove is a cast-iron paradox. It 


--.- Young married couples in the city gener- 
ally set up housekeeping in hired flats. Their 
motto probably is: “ Suites to the sweets.” 


...-Alyre five feet bigh has been found by 
Dr. Schliemann. We bave bigger lyres in this 
country, but they are not spelled that way. 


...‘*Ma, what is this coal pool I read about 
in the papers?” asked littleJohnny. ‘I’m sure 
I don’t know,” was the reply, “‘ unless it is where 
miners go in swimming.” 


. ‘I see you have gota new trotter, Jones,” 
said Brown. ‘‘What do you call him?” “I 


think of calling him Theodore Thomas,” 
*“*What for?” ‘Oh! because Thomas beats 
time.” 


.... “I see young Quinine has gone out of the 
apothecary business ani become a letter car- 
rier.” ‘Yes, he was fairly driven by pov rty from 
pillar to post.” 


...-A Parsonville boy conscientiously objects 
to taking Ayer’s pills, “ because,” he says, ‘if 
them pills is Ayer’s pills, why, jest let Ayer 
take em. I don’t want what belongs to him.” 


....The new two-dollar silver certificates have 
been issued. They are—but, hold on—if the 
United States treasurer wants us to notice his 
publications be had better send along some 
sample copier. 


....-Brevet-Major W. H. Fue, C.B., has just 
been rewarded with fifteen moaths’ extra pay 
and a pension of £200 a year for services in 
Egypt. After that, who says England can’t be 
generous to a Foe? 


....A gentleman who has just returned from 
Germany says that there is a good point anda 
bad point about German coffee. The good 
point is that it contains no chicory; the bad 
point is that it contains no coffee. 


....Pat, who was intensely national, was 
talking the other day, and he got his rhetoric so 
badly mixed that Charles felt called upon to ex- 
claim ‘*Come, Pat, why don’t you use good 
Eoglish?” ‘Good English?” exclaimed Pat; 
‘*faith, and there are none.” 


....An austere-looking lady walked into a 


headed clerk; ‘‘L would hke to get a muff.” 
“ What fur?” inquired the dude. ‘To keep my 
hands warm, you simpering idiot,” exclaimed 
the madame, crusbing him like a thunder storm. 


...-' L feel depressed to-night,” remarked a 
down-town trunk manufacturer to his wife. ‘I 
think I have a touch of malaria.” ‘“ { fancy it 
will soon pass away,” replied the lady, without 
much concern. ‘*Why don’t you go around to 
the Grand Central Stationand watch them han- 
dle trunks for an hour? That will brighten you 
up.” 


....-A Long Head. Mrs. Greene: ‘* Timothy 
what have you done with the letter that was ly- 
ing on the bureau?” Timothy: *‘I put it into 
the letter-box, ma’am.” Mrs. G.: ‘‘Oh! pre- 
voking! Didn’t you see there was no address 
on the envelope?” Timothy: “Yes, ma’am, 
but I thought you didn’t want nobody to know 
who you was writin’ to.” 


....A young man living in Arkansas, wrote to 
his father in Daviess County, Ky., some montbs 
ago, the following: He said, **A Campbellite 
preacher once came into these parts and one 
Sunday afternoon went to see some of the fam- 
lies down in the Lake settlement. At one house 
he asked the lady where her husband was, She 
replied: ‘He is ou: hunting.’ ‘ What,’ said the 
preacher, ‘Has he no fear of God?’ ‘ Oh, no!’ 
she replied, ‘ he hashis gun and dogs with him,’ 
The preacher then inquired ‘Have you any 
Campbellites about here, as they call them?’ 
She replied ‘I really don’t know, my husband 
bunts and kills all sorts of varmints and 
stretches their skins on the side of the house. 
You can go and look at them and see for your- 
self.’ The preacher, of course, did not exam- 
ine the ‘‘ varmints” skins to find 2 Campbelijte, 
but he no doubt concluded that they needed g 





og-cart, 





migsionary in the Take gettlement, 


Blinisterial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ANDERSON, Gauusua, D.D., closes bis pastor- 


atein Salem, Mass., and enters on presiden- 
cy Denieon University. 


BARNES, W. H., inst. in Salina, Kan. 

BLACK, W. H., ord. in Hillsboro, Ore. 
HOLBERG, O. H., ord. at Sag Harbor, N. Y. 
HOWARD, T. A., Amherst, Mass., aczepts call 


to Pittstield, N. H. 


— A. E., Fredonia, accepts call to Erie, 
an. 
POWELL, T. W., Beatrice, Neb., accepts call to 


Hyde Park, il). 


ROBERTS, M., removes from Racine to Wheel- 


ersburg, O. 


SIMMONS, W. A., called to Concordia, Kan, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ACTERIAN, Hacor, H., Athens, Me., resigns. 
ALEXANDER, James, advanced class in Ando- 


ver Seminary, goes to Tewksbury, Mass., 
for one year. 


BACKUS, Japgz, Keene Valley, called to Eliza- 


bethtown, N. Y. 


BACON, J. F., accepts call to No. Topeka, 


aD. 

BOWEN, Frepericx, East London Institute, 

Eagland, accepts call to Avon, Iii. 

BOYNTON, G. K., So. Jefferson, Me., goes to 

Kast Braintree and West Brookfielv, Vt., for 

& year. 

BUSWELL, J. A., ord. in East Lake, Mich. 

DOWDEN, Wii11am H., Rowley, called to So. 

Deerfield, Mass. 

DRAKE, Exu1s R., Northfield, Mass., called to 

West Rutland, Vt. 

DREW, 8S. F., West Charleston, called to McIn- 

does Falls, Vs. 

—— FRANKLIN (Friend), ord. in Monona, 
a. 


EMERSON, F. C., Osceols, accepts call to Lake 
Benton and Tyier, Minn. 

FAIRBANK, J. B., Ortonville, accepts call to 
Morris, Minn. 

GROB, G., ord. in Inland, Neb, 

HARRIS, T. J., accepts call to South Hero and 
Grand Isie, Vt. 

HYDE, Cuarves R., Dallas, Tex., accepts call 
to Plymouth Church, St. Louis, Mo, 
JUDSON, Grorce W., Yale Seminary, accepts 
call to Orange, Mass. 

KEARNS, H. A., ord, in Bellaire, Mich. 
MERRILL, Georce R., inst. in First ch., Min- 
neapolis, Mion. : 
PAGE, Frepenick, ord. in Somerset, Mich. 
PARSONS, H. W., Madison and Dawson, Minn., 
resigns. 

PENNIMAN, Atrorp B., Rosemond, IlL, ac- 
cepts call to [bird ch., Omaha, Neb. 
ROWELL, Jomn A., Francestown, N. H., ac- 
cepts cali to First ch., Brainerd, Minn. 
SCOVILLE, E. E., accepts call to new Union 
ch., ia Cieveland, O. 

SELL, Henry T., Cortland, N. Y., resigns to 
accept superintendency of Sunday-school 
work in Illinois. 

SMITH, J. M., closes his work at Ada, Mian. 
THWING, Cuarues F., inst. in Plymouth ch., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

eae a tee C., is supplying at Washington, 


WRIGH I’, Wm. B., Berkeley Street ch., Boston, 
Mass., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


REYNOLDS, R. J., accepts call to Albion, Ind. 
BRECKINRIDGE, W. L., inst. in Pittsfield and 
Garland, Pa. 

BRUSH, F. 8., removes to Zanesville, O. 
CARPENTER, Gerorcz, removes fiom Blate 
Mills to Cnillicotbe, O 

CLURE, E. Cusrx, goes from Oxford to West- 
minster Presbyterian ch., Paillipsburg, 
N. J. 


DICKINSON, E. H., inst.1n McGrawyville, N. Y. 

DRAKE, L. L., D.D., Holden, Mv., accepts call 

to Hamboldt, Kan. 

EDWARDS, Tryon, D.D., Gouvernor, N. Y , re- 
signe. 

— I. T., Union City, called to Decatur, 
nd. 

HUBBARD, Ws. H., inst. in Auburn, N. Y. 

LANDON, W. H., Palmyra, N. Y., resigne. 

LANE, A. G, removes from Crestline, O., to 
Mason City, Ill. 

LONG, Tuomas 8., Greenwich, accepts call to 
Dayvon, N. J 

MOORE, D. M., removes from Fort Worth to 
Et Paso, Tex. 

MUSE, Esen, Metropolis, Lll., accepts call te 
Quincy, Mase. 

THOMSON, E. B., Crawfordsville, Ind., resigns. 

oa Joun F., ord. and inst. at Seatington, 

‘a. 


WIGHTMAN, J. W., D.D., removes from Steu- 
benville, O., to Wilkeneburg, Pa. 

WILLIAMS, A. W., Denver, Col., accepts call to 
Firss Congregational ch., Cheyenne, Wash- 
ington Territory. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BAKER, W. M., Washington, called to St. 
Luée’s, Baluumore, Md. 

BENEDICL, Epw1n, apppointed by the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs in Ottawa, Canada, 
over school Abenaki Indians. 

DEGEN, Grorat F., Little Rock, becomes rec™ 
tor St. Jonu’s, Fort Smith, Ark. 

EDWARDS, G. H., resigns All Saint’s, Concord, 
snd removes to Winnsbcro, 8. C, 

GASS, Joux, Winnsboro, 8. O,, accepts call to 
Church of Atonement, Augusta, Ga. 

INELE, Geopar N., resigns rectorship of St. 
Luke's eb., Jackson, Tenn, 
OWELL, Ricganp Lewis, Philadelphis, ins 

’ yited tg” sectorsbip Grace eb, Sandusky, (, 
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iteature 


The prompt mention tn owr lst of “Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
iMehers for ali volwmes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us im the selection Of works 
for further not ice. 


STUDENT LIFE IN OXFORD FIFTY 
YEARS AGO, 


The Forum, which has established a 
reputation for articles that have the tone 
of reality in their dealings with problems 
of every day life, has published recently a 
series of articles from the pens of some of 
the most noted scholars and educators in 
answer to the question of ‘‘How was I 
educated?” These autobiographical papers 
have awakened a very deep interest in the 
educational methods of the past, and it is 
to be hoped their number is not yet com- 
pleted. 

The same question is answered in extenso 
in these volumes of Ozford Memories. They 
deal with the common everyday life of the 
student as he passes from school to college, 
from the ‘Little Go” to the ‘‘ Great Go,” 
or the ‘‘no Go” at all. 

They tell us of fathers knowing very 
little of their sons, and of sons knowing 
very much of the weakness of their fathers ; 
of ‘‘ blessings” in too many cases proving 
blisters; of a season of life when human 
nature, if most erratic, is also most original ; 
a series of o’er true tales, no doubt con- 
taining many dark scores, but relieved by 
noble instances of honorable emulation 
and self-denial. 

The English school-boy of fifty years 
ago found himself suddenly launched into 
asea of trouble. Professor Creasy bears 
witness that in his time, the life of an Eton 
colleger was about as hard as that of a 
cabin-boy on board ship. 

As the fate of the fag depended on the 
character of his senior, naturally his usage 
was as bad as might be expected from the 
rough training this petty tyrant, while yet 
a fag, had himself received. Cruelty begat 
cruelty, and few would believe the misery 
which in those days, any poor, weak and 
nervous boy has been known to endure. 
Many a master’s name of that day is more 
associated with the flogging-block than 
with learning. Even of Dr. Arnold,Mr. Py- 
croft says: 
‘ “Tt bas long seemed strange to me that I 
could have associated with Arnold’s Rugbeians 
from 1832—6, without the least hint that the 
Doctor was distinguished from the masters of 

other schools, Mr. Mitchell, who with others 

was examined before a commission as te the 
moral influences of the head master of Eaton, 
said in effect, that as to any moral influence the 
only conducive of which he knew was the birch ! 

Next to Dr. Keate, the ;impression I received 

was that this was as true of Dr. Arnold as of any 

head master. The tale of severity ventilated be- 

fore the Commission, and the lamentations of a 

friend who was unjustly and severely flogged by 

the Doctor, and the blame of the mistake after- 
ward laid on another master, all deepened this 
impression. If Boswell was the making of John- 
son, Stanley was the making of Arnold. A friend 
in position to know Rugby well in that day says 
hejand I are not singular in that opinion. 

‘There were shades as well as lights in Arnold’s 

character ; Stanley leaves out the shades,’ Stan- 

ley never waa the boy in his life; Arnold took a 

remarkable interest in him, and Stanley has re- 

presented his master as being generally to 
others what he seemed specially to him.” 

Dr. Keate, mentioned above, is accused 
of once flogging a dozen innocent boys, 
sent to him, not for punishment, but to be 
prepared for confirmation! Keate had 
called for a list of candidates to be in- 
structed, and the list had been unluckily 
made out on the wrong blank, while the 

Doys were not permitted to make any ex- 

planation. 





As we have seen, the early days of Rug- 
by could boast of no higher type of civili- 
zation. Possibly such discipline was neces- 
‘*Tom Brown” bears witness to the 


sary. 
work Dr. Arnold, at his first appointment, 
found to do. 


The system of the English public schools 
was such as to necessitate much menial 
work from the younger scholars from 
economy of servants, while the necessity 
of frequent punishment arose from the 
want of a sufficient number of under 


teachers and masters. 


The consequence of such “ early training 


and preparation for college” was naturally 
to send up some nice boys to the universi- 
ties for future drunken wine parties and 
college rows. 
Such scenes were not uncommon in our 
author’s day. He says: ‘‘I used to won- 
der why the generality of men ever came 
to college at all. At least half of them 
seemed to be utterly indifferent to all edu- 
cational influences.” It was conceded, 
however, fifty years ago, that a man, if idle, 
had better be idie in good company; the 
worst set he could join at Oxford would be 
an improvement on the rakes of a country 
town. ‘*For my own part,” says the au- 
thor, ‘‘ for whatever reason I was sent to 
Oxford, my life has passed all the more 
creditably as well as pleasantly for the 
habits, social, moral and intellectual which 
I formed there. For how could I have 
passed my time as well between the ages 
eighteen and twenty-one? Imagine my 
position at thatage in avy house of busi- 
ness or in a lawyer’s office. Only reflect, 
and realize the sharp practice, the chican- 
ery and selfishness in all its forms which 
constituted the very atmosphere of the 
business in this wicked world; and then 
compare such early training with a sphere 
like Oxford, where mere money stands for 
so little, and where, as nowhere else, the 
man stands so much for what he is worth.’ 
For in Oxford, all social distinctions are 
justly set aside; the winner of the prize 
poems, of the Ireland scholarship, of ‘‘a 
splendid First Class,” or any other univer- 
sity distinction—as also to be one of the 
University eight on the river, or of the 
University eleven in the cricket ground— 
these personal distinctions form the Uni- 
versity Peerage, for there, most truly, we 
are made to feel with the poet Burns: 
** The rank is but the guinea stamp ; 

The man’s the gold for a’ that.” 
It would be well if we could say the same 
of Harvard and Yale. 
The following extract describes Mr. 
Pycroft’s first entrance on college life. His 
father being ignorant as to the steps to be 
taken, he says: ‘‘ We walked about from 
college to college, receiving everywhere the 
same reply, ‘ Full for two or three years.’ 
‘ My son is very steady,’ said my father. 
‘They ‘are all steady till they come here, 
replied tae Dean of Exeter. At length, 
some tutor went so far out of his way as to 
say that in any desirable college introduc- 
tions were essential. On this hint, I re- 
membered Dr, Parsons was father of a 
schoolfellow, and with his assistance I was 
soon entered at Trinity, as one of the desir- 
able colleges. ‘ Are you prepared,’ asked 
the tutor, ‘for some expenses for your 
son? ‘For apy reasonable expense,’ 
‘Then you must not calculate on less than 
£200 a year.’ He afterward in conversa- 
tion remarked: ‘I prefer to be explicit; 
but I do meet with some great fuols. One 
father replied he wished his son to keep 
high society, and in his first term I found a 
regiment of champagne bottles outside that 
son’s door.’ Champagne was rarely seen 
in those days, so, of course, £200 a year 
did not go far with the hopeful youth.” 

It was only after a year that he had notice 
to come up for matriculation, to be taken 
under the wing of Alma Mater after a pre- 
liminary examination, much lighter in 
those days, of course, than at present. Of 
this he says: ‘‘ We had no divinity in this 
examination; more is the pity.” Old 
Drinkard, as we commonly called him, 
though from Rugby in Dr. Arnold’s day, 
did not know the Old Testament from the 
New. Moor, alsofrom Winchester, searched 
in vain for Isaiah *‘in the wrong part,” as 
he said, which wrong part was the New 
Testament! 


lectured in them till two years after. 


The college ‘‘ scout” is thus described; 


my own wasquitea delightful sensation. 


bed-maker, yclept a scout. 





Oxrornp Memogigs. A RETROSPECT AFTER FIFTY 
Years. By the Rev. James-Pronort, B. A., 3 vols., 





London; Richard Bentley & Sons, 1886, 


Still, at matriculation, we all were re- 
quired to sign the Articles, though never 


Obviously this early examination was not 
strict enough to prevent any youth from 
wasting time in hopes of a degree when he 
was too ignorant to be likely ever to pass. 


**Rooms were now appointed me. For the 
first time in my life to have an establishment of 
Thad 
also about the eighth part of the services of a 
Old Budd, who had 
seen many generations of freshmen pass off in 
bachelors’ gowns, a man with much useful in- 
formation, was assigned to me. He said how 


graduate, nor could he forget that he once had 

a glass of gin for paying a bill forhim. ‘ Be- 

cause,’ said the tradesman, ‘it comes like a 

windfall; it is a six years’ tic!’ Glasses, crock- 

ery, cruets, etc., Budd was ready to sell me—a 

set that, more or less supplemented, had been 

passed on from generation to generation. 

Twenty years after I left college my name was 

identified on my copper kettle, all such things 

being a legacy to the scout. Having once 

bought one set of crockery and glass, no one at 

all wide awake ever bought any more. 

“A scout never made any difficulty in finding 

enough at a breakfast or wine party. He bor- 

rowed, as he said, of your friends on the same 

staircase, The truth was the scouts lent to each 

other, and we knew nothing ofit. In many re- 
spects we lived like brothers, very much with 

community of goods, community, that is, where 
all were good fellows. Sometimes, however, 

here as elsewhere, & man was to be found who 
shamefully sponged on his friends. Alex, for 
instance, was noted for taking all and returning 
nothing. He once sent to a freshman to lend 
himaham. He would not trouble him, only he 
had a breakfast party !” 

Fifty years ago, as to-day, a man was 
soon committed to a ‘ set,” and found him- 
self not altogether a free agent, but at the 
mercy of a social circle and its public opin- 
ion—to do as others did, or retire alto- 
gether. The least that was expected in the 
way of hospitality was a breakfast and wine 
party of some members once a term, or 
perhaps a supper party. Wine and supper 
parties were expensive; ‘‘there was no 
cheap wine in those days.” At supper egg 
flip, made of eggs and sherry hot, and 
bishop, of port mulled with lemon and 
spice, were concocted by the common 
room man. Supper parties led to much 
excess, and were most uproarious. 

As a compensation for the uproarious set 
of Trinity, there seems to have been a ree 
ligious set as well. They were called 
Saints, and were all very Low Church. 
Tractarianism was in its infancy. There 
were no High Church Saints in those days. 
If men were less thoughtless ard more se- 
rious than their neighbors, they were re- 
duced for religious parties and sympathy 
to the psalm-singing class or none. We 
are told the Bible was commonly regarded 
as much one book as Homer; literal and 
verbal inspiration was the answer to all in- 
quiries. 

Indeed, the Biblical ignorance of those 
days would surprise any intelligent people 
now. Milman’s critical remarks in his His- 
tory of the Jews had excited grave doubts 
not merely of his orthodoxy, but of his 
faith. The present Bishop of London’s re- 
ception at Exeter, some twelve years ago, 
would have been mild compared with what 
he would have encountered then. There 
was a strong opposition to Dr. Hampden, 
as Bishop.designate of Hereford, at that 
time, for what would have been thought a 
very slight touch of originality now. The 
very terms in use—Latitudinarian and Ra- 
tionalism—bear witness to the changes men 
have lived to see. 
At Cambridge religious men had preach- 
ers a little more to their taste, especially 
Simeon, who was far more reasonable than 
most of the Evangelical Party. He really 
touched the hearts of Cantabs; and, at the 
same time, there was Melville, who, said 
Mr. Yarde, ‘‘ could make tears run down 
the cheeks of those dry old Dons ”—almost 
as much a miracle as Moses striking water 
from the rocks. 


most unemotional theology. Dr. Tattam, 
of Lincoln, was indeed, in one sense, a 
moving preacher, but moving rather to 
laughter. Once he said he wished ‘* that all 
the Garman critics were droroned in the 
Garman Ocean”; and again, when depre- 
ciating the University studies, he was re- 
ported to have said: ‘‘ Take care, that with 


not prove A By Go.” 


gument. 


He says: 





he remembered our then President as an under- 


But at Oxford was to be had only the. 


your Little Go and your Great Go, it does 


As to the so-called saints, this set seems 
to have consisted of two or three who held 
together, and were chiefly distinguished by 
their zeal in preaching to every one else, 
and sometimes having the worst of the ar- 
Certain truths, and promises di- 
vine, they would enunciate in too widea 
sense, and most erroneously in a temporal 
sense, provoking replies amusing if not 
satisfactory. Readers of the life of Bishop 
Pattison will remember his comments upon 
Oxford’s intellectual life at about this time. 


mathematics had nothing before them but aim. 
less, idle hours, and even in those subjecta there 
was comparatively little temptation to read for 
honors.” 

The men who bad entered with the inten. 
tion of reading for a class had those inten. 
tions dissipated by the demoralizing atmos. 
phere of Christ Church. He was soon posses. 
sed by the opinion of his ‘‘ set,” that it was 
unworthy of a man of his position to be “a 
sap.” Mr. Pycroft says: 


Tn less than a week I was entirely disillu- 
sioned as to what I was to learn in an Oxford 
lecture room. Denison was a scholar according 
to the measure of those days. He knew his 
Greek plays, and could let fall a clever thing; 
but I never heard an observation that was not 
in Monk’s notes. Copleston was a dunce, and 
could teach you nothing.” 


With Pattison, our author dwells upon 
the slackuess of duty, the slovenly teach- 
ing and personal favoritism of the whole 
system. The election of fellows he regards 
as especially discreditable. ‘A fellow 
was elected rather for his jovial qualities 
than for his intellectual or moral merits.” 
The colleges were clubs, and clubs to 
which were elected only clubabble men 
Oriel was the first college that reformed it- 
self, requiring mental gifts, and above all, 
originality. 

The ‘‘ Little Go”, and the ‘‘Great Go” 
were the only examinations in three years of 
residence to make the idle men work in 
earnest. Half of Horace, three Greek 
plays and logic, or sumetimes three books 
of Euclid, were the usual program. With 
men of a certain class, the loager at Oxford 
they were, the less they were likely to 
know. For these the ‘‘ Little Go” served 
to cause a slight flicker in the socket to 
prevent the flame from quite going out by 
the time the ‘‘Great Go.” and degree. 
Here, then, came the struggle between wits 
dull from disuse, avd a certain quantum of 
book - learning to be attained. Judging 
from some instances given, these examina- 
tions were none of the severest. Lord El_ 
don gives the following account of his ex- 
periences in 1770: 

“Twas examined in Hebrew and history. 
* What is the Hebrew for the place of the skull?’ 
I replied ‘Golgotha.’ ‘Who founded University 
College?’ I stated. (though more than doubtful), 
‘ King Alfred founded it.’ * Very well, sir,’ said 
the examiner, ‘You are competent for your de- 
gree.” 

Writing of Oxford at this time, Dr, Knox 
says: 

“The greatest dunce gets his testamur as easi- 
ly as the greatest genius, though he knows no 
more than his scout; and even the masters who 
examine are sometimes equally unacquainted 
with such mysteries.’’ 


A case is reported where the clerk of the 
schools locked up a candidate for a Duc- 
tor’s degree for two or three hours to enable 
the conscentious clerk to certify, accord- 
ing to some old statute, that the candidate 
during that time, had been ready for a 
learned disputation with any comer—of 
course n0 one could come but through the 
key-hole' 

At a much later day we have reason to 
believe that the examination for a degree 
was a farce, with merely a set of stock 
questions. There were ‘‘ Regent Masters” 
to go through the ceremony—for a cere- 
mony it was, and nothing else. Some men 
might be found too scrupulous to enact 
this farce, and join in a cry for real exam- 
inations, but they were the exceplion 
rather than the rule. 

How a student got through his examina- 
tion fifty years ago is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing realistic touch ;— 

“And now Belton was called from the side 
desk where he had been employed. He bit his 
lips and walked resolutely up, with a glance at 
his friends, as much as to say, ‘Here goes at 
last, neck or nothing.’ The Greek Testament 
was put into his hands, and he was told to read. 
It was no little satisfaction to identify a passag® 
in which he felt safe, and so he read on as slow- 
ly as he could to make the little he knew go & 
long way. The Count said to Phipps, ‘ Well 
done, Belton, there’s a good ten minutes run 
witnout a check.’ After that followed a ques 
tion or two on the Articies, one or two on types 
or prophecies. ‘All out of Vincent’s Cram-book 
so far,’ whispered the Count ; and thereafter * 
question as to Eiijah and Ehsha, and the build- 
ing of the Temple, ‘How would you define & 
sacrament?” said the examiner, ‘A poser and 
no mistake this is,’ was the next comment from 





‘Men not much interested in classics oO, 


Mr. Williams for his hints about the Catechism. 











the Count, but when Belton, inwardly blessimg 
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gave the right answer, the Count at once ex- 
ploded : 

* ¢Well, I never should have thought of such a 
charity boy’s answer as that.’ This last reply 
seemed to give some satisfaction, and ended the 
examination, which, as far as divinity was con- 
cerned, was evidently in Belton’s favor. As he 
came out out all his friendsran out to congratu- 
late him. ‘Fool that I was,’ said the Count, 
‘to be afraid of such an examination as that. 
Why, I could have answered most of the ques- 
tions myself.’” 

To the man of an exclusive, narrow, or 
conceited mind, Oxford cou'd not but sup- 
ply a valuable corrective. The man who, 
lord of his own small sphere, was accus- 
tomed to consider himself, mentally or 
physically, superior to the generality of 
mankind, quickly found in Oxford that all 
the virtues were not contained in his single 
person alone; that he might be great at a 
school, or second to none in a small town, 
but that among two thousand undergradu- 
ates his knowledge was but moderate, and 
held of smal! account ; and his athletic feats 
were not at all above the average, and ex- 
cited no rapturous applause. He who 
judged everything from his own narrow 
creed and condemned the slightest infrac- 
tion in others of his own cove of morality, 
found that a rizid and proud austerity was 
not the only excellence, and that the adop- 
tion of the office of censor morum was held 
to be an impertinence. So he learned—as 
boys in college in all ages bave to learn—to 
mistrust somewhat of his own infallibility, 
to remit, if need be, somewhat of his harsh 
imputations of motives, to understand 
that a wide and catbolic charity is better 
than a narrow, ignorant and conceited ego- 
tism; in fine, to remove himself in some 
degree from that hateful character, a 
oe prig.” 

Of thereal advantages to be derived from 
an Oxford educat:on it is evident the author 
of these ‘* Memories” holds with the Rev. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who, in his an- 
swer to the question proposed by The 
Forum, says: 


** The good of acollege is not in the things 
which it teaches. The good of a college is to be 
had from ‘ the fellows’ who are there, and your 
association with them.” 

Six centuries have not altered the rela- 
tive position in which Oxford and Cam- 
bridge stand to the outside world. In the 
infancy of civilization they preserved 
learning from extinction. As civilization 
advances they have the more difficult task, 
which we trust they realize, of preserving 
it from corruption. They have no longer 
to combat barbarism and dullness, sloth 
and ignorance, but to counteract the mis- 
chievous activity aud ignorance of agen- 
cies scarcely less antagonistic to all that it 
is their glory to uphold. We, in the con- 
test, bid them ‘‘ God speed!” 





RECENT OLD TESTAMENT LIT- 
ERATURE. 


Tue first part of the commentary on the Old 
Testament, edited by Professors Strack and 
Léckler, has just peen published. It comprises 
the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah, prepared 
by Prof. C. von Orelli, of Basle. The latter is 
the author of a highly interesting work of which 
an English translation entitled The Old Testa- 
ment Prophecy of the Consummation of God's 
Kingdom, was published at Edinburgh in 1883. 
Besides, he also contributed largely to the sec- 
ond edition of Herzog’s Keal-Encyclopaedie, 
and these articles are also reproduced in the 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopaedie. The volume be- 
fore us, comprising 406 pages, contains besides 
a new translation, a condensed commentary, in 
which the results of modern criticism are given 
in nuce, The theological position of the differ- 
ent contributors is thus defined in the preface: 
‘With all due regard for the labors of the 
Masorites, the older versions (especially the 
Greek, Targum,and the translation of Jerome,) 
have to be examined in order to get at the 
original text; hence the conjecture is some- 
times necessary. The necessary deviations from 
the Masoretic text are marked in the foot-notes, 
or where it was deemed useful, the corrupt text 
is already marked in the translation. To the lat- 
ter class belong the following passages: Isa. 
xvii, 9, where the reading of the Septuagint is 
preferred ; xxiii, 18, where Canaanites is pre- 
ferred to Chaldeans; xliv, 12, the smith sharp- 
eneth, as Septuagint, liii, 9, where the transla- 
tion reads: And they made his grave with the 
wicked, and with the rich his tomb (Leichen- 
hiigel), etc. With regard to ‘higher criticism,’ 
the Oid Testament and the New Testament are 
not alike. All expositors of the Old Testament 
parts believe that the Old Testament contains 








the Word of God, and a sufficiently trustworthy 
narrative on the history of revelation, the 
traditional views, however, concerning the ori- 
gin of some books and parts of books are desti- 
tute of a tenable proof, as the truth seeking in- 
quiry has shown, and always will prove. The 
exposition of the second main part, which now 
bears the name of Isaiah, and farther on, for 
instance, the appendices to Zechariab, will 
prove, that the holy writings of the Old Testa- 
ment lose nothing of their dignity, that on the 
contrary they will become more intelligible, and 
hence more valuable to the reader, when sure 
results of earnest science take the place ef views 
which have existed for centuries, but have no 
solid foundation.” This is the program of this 
pew commentary which is intended as a reliable 
guide for preachers, religions instructors, and 
theological students. 

Of the latest disquisitions on Ecclesiastes we 
mention Palm, Qohelet und die nach-Aristote- 
lische Philcosphie ; Mannbeim,1845). Tbe author 
of this hizhly interesting and instructive 
monograph, is professor at the Grand-ducal 
Gymnasium in Mannheim. In 1874, Thomas 
Tyler published ‘Ecclesiastes, a Contribution to 
its Interpretation,” in which be tries to prove 
the influence of post-Aristotelian philosophy, 
especially of Stoicism and Epicureanism upon 
the au:hor of Ecclesiastes. Palm comes to tbe 
conclusion that ‘‘Q »helet” is neither a ‘‘Stoic” 
nor an “Epicurean,” but rather an Eclectic and 
a Jew withal; a view espoused by Ernest Rénan 
in his L’Ecclesiaste (Paris, 1882), To make his 
assertion guvod, Professur Palm adduces par- 
allels from Greek and Latin authors. Asa gift 
commemorating the jubilee of the Heidelberg 
University, the sams author published Die 
Qohelet- Literatur, a contribution to the history 
of exegesis of the Old Testament. The first 
part gives in alphabetical order the authors who 
wrote on Ecclesiastes; inthe second part the 
authors are giv.n in chronological order. The 
earliest writer on Ecclesiastes was Hippolytus 
(about 200, A.D.); the latest is Pfleiderer, of 
Perlin, who in his Die Philosophie des Heraklit 
von Ephesus (Berlin, 1886), speaks of Herakli- 
tus’s influences in Qohelet (p. 255—288). Six 
centuries ago, Barhebreus (died 1286) wrote: 
Solomon asserted in his Ecclesiastes ths view of 
the Pythagorean Empedoctes that ‘‘there is no 
mmortality.” Altogether Palm enum-rates 
about 300 titles. A parallel Sermon Bible, con- 
taining Luther’s text of 1545, with a pew trans- 
lation from the original is now in the course of 
publication, It is to comprise three volumes. 

An interesting dissertation treating on Abbot 
Aelfric’s Auglo Saxon composition of the book 
of Esther,by Bruno Assmann is presented to the 
philosophical faculty of Leipsig. The author is 
a student of modern philology. 

That Hebrew is also studied in Italy we learn 
from Lolli, Corso de Grammatica della Lingua 
Ebraica, Milano, 1886. The author is grand- 
rabbi of Padua, and instructor of Hebrew at the 
Atheneum. The author, in preparing his 
“corso,” made use of the grammars of Luz- 
zatto, of the 21 edition of Gesenius, and of the 
8. edition of Ewald. 

Prof. A. Perrochet, of Neufchatel, has pub- 
lished a Hebrew Reader—following a similar 
work published by Prof. E. Kautzsch, of Tiibin- 
gen—but adapted to the Hebrew Grammar of 
Preiswerk, who wrote the first Hebrew Grammar 
in French. : 

The publisher of Perrochet’s ‘‘ Exercices 
Hebreux” has also issued a work iv French, en- 
titled ‘* Historical and Literary Notes on the 
Jewish Gaomic Poetry from the Close of tbe 
Hebrew Canon to the XVI Century,” by A. L. 
Baumgartner. (Basle, 1886.) 


RECENT FICTION. 


In the Princess Uasamassima, Mr. Henry 
James, without relinquishing that pertistent 
attention to detail which has militated against 
the success of his later novels, bas reaily written 
with more breadth and virility than one has 
come to expect. There are scenes of actual dis- 
tinctness, almost robustness of treatment, not 
a few of them being, in common with most of 
the characters, particularly unpleasant. The 
final tragedy is graphic with all the sensation- 
alism of a serial in illustrated weeklies of a cer- 
tain order. The book, however, 18 so intolerably 
provoking in involved phageology ; its wordinces, 
everlasting wordiness is so territic; and the 
sentences and paragraphs are frequently put 
tog:ther in Mr. Jama’s most slipshod, slovenly 
manner that getting at the force of the story is 
a confusing process. Mr. James’s love of singu- 
larity and elaborateness runs riot now and 
then. The plot is not completély worked out— 
as usual; the reader closing the book with the 
notion that a great deal more in the way of a 
winding-up is certainly due to him, The 
moral philosophy Mr. James seems inclined to 
inculcate in The Princess Casamassima is a 
trifle elusive. It appears to tend toward a pro- 
found, heartless indifferentism toward life, death 
and everything which concerns the human 
species, bad or good. (New York: Macmillan & 
Co.) 

On the part of sundry publishers there has 








been a not isconsiderable want of judgment in ' 





course of what has been disrespectfully called 
the “Russian craze”; books having been #e- 
lected and translated and printed ina number 
of instances which could add little to the proper 
representation of particular novelists ; or which 
from their very character were not well-con- 
sidered. Sucha criticism does not lie against 
the bringing out of Feodor Dostoyeveki’s 
Crime and Punishment, which is one of the 
greatest works of the celebrated realist. It is 
an ex‘raordinary study in Russian low life, and 
in the contrast of the characters and scenes it 
portrays with those in Tolstoi’s *‘Anna Karé- 
nina” or ‘*War and Peace,” may be read for 
much the same reason that after Scott or 
Thackeray one would take up “Oliver Twist” 
or ‘The Tale of Two Cities.” There is an im- 
mepse amount of detail in the successive epi- 
sode#, and local scenery, temperaments, a mc- 
tive, a feeling are microscopically treated ; but 
the story has a rapider movement than at firs’ 
one anticipates, and its painful interest com- 
pletely fascinates the reader. The translation 
wae committed to that highly accomplished Rus- 
sian scholar, Miss Belle H. Hapgood, and it is 
accomplished in an entirely acceptable and ac- 
curate manner. Almost the only incident in the 
novel which can be called familiar to the literary 
world, and that considerably by hearsay, is the 
remarkable one in which the two leading 
characters, the miserable, remorseful assassin 
and the harlot Sonia, read from the New ‘Testa- 
ment the story of the Raising of Lazarus; a 
scene as daringly full ef incongruities as it is— 
somewhat inexplicably—affecting. (N. Y¥.:T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 


The Terrace of Mon Desir: A Novel Of Rus- 
sian Life, seems entirely amateurish and emo- 
tional, compared with the books, not so much 
of greater dimensions but of infinitely more 
thorough realism, which Tourguenieff, Tolstoi 
and Dostoyevsky have given us. The sort of 
Russian life it takes up in twenty-six chapters is 
the Frenchified, Parisianized existence in the 
more fashionable circles of the country. There 
is neither freshnese, nor realism nor stamina 
enough about it to enable it to stand compari- 
sons too obvious to need mention. One wonders 
whether the author of the Terrace of Mon Desir 
has ever really been in Russia; at least it is evi- 
dent she has remembered very little that is dis- 
tinctively Russian to use for her literary pur- 
poses. (Boston: Cupples, Upham & Oo.) 


In the Balzac translations for which the 
Messrs. Roberts Bros., of Boston, have laid all 
English speaking people under obligations, the 
last translation is the Cousin Pons, a work 
which certain critics have enthusiastically de- 
clared worthy to rank with the very best pro- 
ductions of a genius, inexhaustible in his gifts 
and unexcelled in his industry. The notable 
difficulty of Balzac’s style for turning into any 
other language, and the idiomatic nature of 
almost every striking paragraph make the suc- 
cess of the (anonymous) translator of this series 
in the task set by the publishers an honor of the 
firstdegree. Cousin Pons is well treated, even 
in view of the accuracy and taste distinguishing 
the version of **César Birotteau” and * Eu- 
géaie Grandet.” It is scarcely requisite to urge 
this new addition to tbe series on the careful at- 
tention of all readers, and those forming 
libraries. 

Modern Fishers of Men, by Geo. L. Raymond, 
is somewhat unrefiued in its picture of village 
life and the condition into which the religious 
atmosphere is apt to settle down in acommunity 
like Chartville. Some of the portrai:ure, if 
broad and suggestive of similar types held up by 
other chruniclers, are fuirly to life, and there is 
an evident intent on the author’s part to make 
his little story stir useful retiections in the heart 
of his reader. The death of the little son of the 
village barber is a sympathetic episode that de- 
notes a talent for something besides satire. 
(N. ¥.: D. Appleton & Co.) 


William Westall’s A Phantom City out-herods 
Herod in respect of ways and means of getting 
into that mystic center of surviving Central 
American splendor. But iwprobabilities are to 
be looked for.in a story of the kind, anit their 
accentuation may be pardoned. Granting that 
an explorer would set out foran unknown re- 
gion in a balloop, we suppoge that a gigantic 
condor might attack the balloon, and be killed ; 
and that another condor might fly at it awhile 
later and the acronant bag the gecond bird also! 
(Apropos of dead condors, what does Mr. Wesiall 
mean by his having *‘ to prize the beak open” to 
get rid of the dead creature.) Incidentally there 
is a good deal of information as to the civiliza- 
tion of the ancient Mexican races introduced ; 
although tbe reader had better not read A 
Phantom City just for that serious end. (N. Y.: 
Harper & Bros.) 

We do not know whether George H. Picard be 
man or woman, We begin to suspect bin of be- 
longing to the softer sex. There is more femi- 
ninity in his novel of Old Boniface than iu A 
Mission Flower, for example. We regret to say 
that there is besides all the difference in the 
test between an indifferent book and a good one. 
Old Boniface is a slight and very much spun 
out story, almost a guidebook to London in part 
of its material, told with a vast amount of clever 





conversation. The two Scotch ladies, the Misses 
Geddes, afford us some relaxation; and Lady 
Duff-Gordon, avery amusing old Scotch noble- 
woman, to exploit whose peculiarities the book 
seems to have been written, is a study of some 
firmn2ss and humor, though Mr. Picard has 
seriously lessened her lifelikeness by allowing 
her to taik Engiish and not Scotch. A disas- 
trous want of material characterizes the volume, 
Its plot is weak-backed indeed. The Mission 
Flower was worth a hundred such stories, and 
itis a pity that Mr. Picard will compromise a 
growing reputation by such a mere pot-boiler. 
(N. Y.: White, Stokes & Allen.) : 

Detmold, Mr. W. H. Bishop’s sprightly little 
love-story, with its colorful vista of Italian pro- 
vincial life and [talian wit, has been reprinted 
by the Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in their 
pretty ‘Pocket Series.” It is as enjoyable as 
when we first metit, and is an earlier and lighter 
bit of literary work which Mr, Bishop, even in 
view of some of his more important writing 
since, probably feels little inclination to over- 
look. Margaret Jermine is a weli written little 
story, by ‘‘ l'ayr Madoc ;”’ natural and sprightly 
in tone and with a fine purpose evident in it. 
(Macmitlan.) Count Xavier, transiated by Miss 
Mary C. Robbins from the original French of 
of Mme. Henri Greville, ranks creditably among 
the slightest Ruesian sketches of the popular 
author. The dialogue is entertaining and there 
are some of those attractive vistas of social and 
family life which we expect from Mme, Gre- 
ville’s pen. Boston: Ticknor and Co, Charles 
Egbert Craddock’s In The Clouds, which ran 
last year as one of the Atlantic Monthly’s serials 
has duly appeared in book form from Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. To the merits and demerits of 
the long and on the whole vigorous story we have 
sufficiently referred in course of its magazine 
publication. We begin to be curious as to 
whether the writer can quit at all a field which 
she has. seemingly, already utilized as much as 
public taste approves. We beg to impress this 
idea upon so talented a literary woman, and une 
to whom such an advantageous start in her pro- 
fession has been accorded. Toward The Gulf, 
A Romance of Louisiana (Harpers), anonyo- 
mous, is written with a heen eye to the peculiar 
conditions of Creole life and society and is pic- 
turesquely ard tersely told, It is rather a sad 
little story ; and a good deal of feeling evidently 
underlies particular portions of it. Miss Oon- 
stance Fenimore Woolson’s Rodman The Keeper, 
is the title of a recond collection of her earlier 
magazine tales whick Harpers have included in 
their series of Miss Woolson’s works, for sake of 
uniformity. Undoubtedly Miss Woolson is our 
foremost novelist, and her best work sustains 
comparison with anything in English fiction for 
insight into Jife and character. Even these 
brief tales attest how developed was her obser- 
vation and literary faculty years ago. Ticknor 
& Oo, have added to their new novels, Barrett 
Wendell’s Rankel’s Remains—a peculiar and 
unfortunate title to a piece of work rather in- 
ferior to the writer’s Duchess Emilia. The firm 
last mentioned have also brought out Agnes 
Surriage, a pow-rf{ul romance of early American 
history by Edwin Lassetter Bynner, to which 
special interest is imparted irom the employ- 
ment in its material of many remarkable docu- 
mentary fami:y records placed in the author’s 
hands by certain New England people; Haly 
Married, by Annie Bliss McConnell; and Har- 
riet Penninell Belt’s A Miracie of Promise. The 
same series reprints also Bret Harte’s The Story 
of a Mine, which appeared in 1877. 





....Dick, The Cap!ain ef the Family Ship ; 
Nan, The Missionary ; Jack Who Persevered, 
and Bert The Enterprising Boy, are the first 
four of a series of six booker, by the author of 
tbe *‘ Win and Wear” series. Theseare included 
under the general title of The Gillet/es, and they 
relate the experiences of a family of six willing 
and industrious children who, having Jost their 
sailor father, move to a bleak New Hampshire 
farm, and there, under their mother’s good 
«uidance, endeavor to do their duty. They are 
beipful stories fur children from ten to fourteen, 
and are pblished by Robert Carter & Brothers, 
- Yard-Stick and Scissrs, and The Camp at 
Surf-Bluff are Rounds Three and Four of 
Edward A. Rind’s “ Up the Ladder Club” series. 
lu the former, Charley Macomber, now out of 
school, enters as clerk into Squire Johnson’s 
employ, in an old fashioned ** Store’? where he 
is encouraged in the practice of old fashioned 
honesty andeconomy. In the latter, the boys, 
who go into camp for vacation, find that their 
pleasure is only heightened by the home mission- 
ary work which comes: to hand, In Oui of 
the Breakers, which 13 Round Five —Manhood, 
and apparently the last of the Series, the old 
members of the ‘“‘ Up the Ladder Club” are seen 
once more, with the responsibitities of life upon 
them, but each developed in the direction of 
their boyhood’s training or drifting. These 
stories are off hand and practical and teach good 
lessons. Philips & Hunt are the publishers, 
———The same firm issues Left in the Wilder- 
nees, by Mary A. Roe, a story of pioneer life in 
Ohio more than three-quarters of a century ago, 
and of two boys who were left for months to en- 
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counter the dangers of the forest, whilst their 
father returned to the East, to bring back his 
wife and }ounger children to their new bome, 
Jonathan Chapman, better known as *' Jonathan 
Appleseed,” is one of the leading figures in the 
story. There is quite enough adventure in the 
book to please the young reader.———Trans- 
Sormed; or Three Weeks wn a Lifetime, is an 
English story, by Florence Montgomery, whose 
moral is that it is never too late to learn unsel- 
fishness. The spirit of the book is admirable, 
and the story fall of feeling, but the style is 
often jerky, and the pages are broken up into 
short paragraphs as if in imitation of one of 
Charles Reade’s novela. This makes the work 
seem amateurish, as for «example: 
“ But the day, however, came at length when he 
made his long-delayed pilgrimage to it. 
“But once there, the conviction dawned upon 
him that it was too late! 
“ He realized the fact that the recovered posses- 
sion gave him no pleasure. 
**It was not worth the devotion of a life-time. 
“ He felt quite out of conceit with it.” 
And so on through the book, which is published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company. The 
Riverside Museu:.:, a 8: quel to “ Birchwood,” by 
Jak, gives hinis to boys for the making 
of various sorte of collections, such 
as can be picked up in the country 
by wide awake young people. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell & 4%.) In Rolf House, 
by Lucy C. Lillie, the children’s old friend. 
* Nan” figures again as heroine. Nan isa good 
girl, in her early ‘‘teene,” who, after sundry de- 
lays and reverses, comes at last into her inberit- 
ance. Jo’s Opportunity, by the same au- 
thor, tells the atory of a poor girl who made the 
most of her gifts, and developed into a noble 
useful woman. Two Arrows, a Story of 
Red and White, by Wm. O. Stoddard, is a gen- 
uine Indian and “Wild West” story for he--+ 
with hunting and fighting and marching galu-- 
and plenty of riflee, revolvers, scalping and 
shooting, but some of its live Indians are good 
Indians, and the tale ends with bints of school 
days, and pale-face Jesrning for the young 
brave. These three books, which seem to have 
reminiscences of the ‘‘ Young People” about 
them, are published by Harper & Brothers. 
———The Haunted Life, by Josephine B. Fal- 
ler, acheap paper covered volume, designated 
as No. 1 of the Temperance Library, of Funk 
and Wagnalls, offers nothing by way of litera- 
ture, and almost nothing by way of morality. It 
is a ‘‘ temperance” book, but that is all that can 
be said in its favor. In general tone it falls al- 
together below what we are accustomed to ex- 
pect from ite publishers, Letters to Our 
Children. Vol. I, ia professedly written ‘‘for 
the little ones.” and for the * some of you who 
are becoming large.” A single sentence from 
the opening chapter will illustrate the style of 
the writer. ‘“‘How transcendently grand 
therefore, these attainable yet heaven-born ac- 
quirements and principles become when viewed 
through the telescope of common sense, and 
compared with perishable things and principles 
after which a large majority of mankind are 
runoing with a zeal worthy of a better goal, 
and what grand results,” etc.. page 20. The 
book is intended to throw “‘light on the Myr. 
teries of Nature and the Bible,” but its author, 
J. A. Cunningham, whose picture serves as front- 
espiece to the volume, hardly succeeds in doing 
more than to make darkness visible to any 
children who have not already ‘‘become large.” 
(Cincinnati Standard Publishing Company ) 
Iota; or, Facing the Truth, is an 
argument against the Baptist doctrine of Close 
Communion and in favor of the so-called Chris 
tian denomination. This argument is thrown 
into the form of a atory by J. Pressley Barrett, 
and published apparently by the author, in 
Raleigh, N. ©. Like the preceding book, it is 
without literary merit, and its illustrations are 
so puerile as to be funny. Spun from Fact 
the last of Mrs. G. R. Alden’s books, is written 
in the interest of the faith cure theory, and in- 
culcates what would generally be considered un- 
healthy piety. Of course, itis published by D. 
Lothrop. Two pretty Swiss tales translated 
from the German of Mad. Johanna Spyri, by 
Lucy Wheelock, have been issued in Boston from 
the same publishers under the title of Red Let- 
ter Stories. It is in better taste as to print 
and cover than many of Lothrop’s books.——-— 
In A New Departure for Girls, Margaret Sid- 
ney tells in a bright and interesting fashion 
how the problem of self-support was solved by 
two sisters who were ready to do what they 
could—not only what they wished they could. 
What they could do was family mending ; and 
they made a living apd won an honorable posi- 
tion doing it. This little volume, equally, of 
course, is one of D. Lotbrop’s publications, 
William O.Stoddard,in Red Beauty, a Story ofthe 
Pawnee Trail, combines all the scalping, shuoting 
and rascality that a band of renegade Indians, 
headed by an ex-convict, could supply. To the 
boyish admirer of Buffalo Bill, the story may 
seem good reading, particularly as the villains 
are allshot, and scalped in the bargain; but 
Jacob Abbot's stories were better to bring boys 
up on than any modern story of Indian trails. 
(J. B, Lippincott Co.) 
































...-Celia Thaxter is always welcome. Her 
verses never fail to produce the pleasivg im. 
pression which is the last test of poetry. The 
recent products of her muse are embodied in a 
dainty volume published by the Messrs, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, The Cruise of the Mystery and 
other Poems, so named from the opening poem 
cf the collection, a vivid ballad turning on the 
awful legend of the slaveship whose living lod, 
smothered in the hold and throwu overboard, 
came back in a phantom troop, bound the cap. 
tain to the mast with ropes of flame and left vhe 
ship, “ with spectral light all gleaming bright,” 
to sail forevermore. 

“ but the ship, 
The awful ship, the Mystery, 
Her captain in the dead men’s grip. 
Never to any port came she; 





But up and down the roaring seas 
Forever and for aye she sails, 

In calm or storm against the breeze, 
Unsbaken by the wildest gales. 


And wheresoe’r her form appears, 
Come trouble and disaster sore ; 
And she has sailed a hundred years, 
And she will sail forevermore.” 
Were there no such thing in existence as “ The 
Rbyme of the Ancient Mariner,” we might pro- 
ncuace this one of the finest ballads in the lan- 
guage. It is the strongest in the collection, 
though we believe that Miss Thaxter’s position 
as a poet of natural, sweetiy-flowing verses, 
deeply touched with human _ sentiment, 
will rest more securely on many of the 
minor poems in the colicction. (#1.00.) 
———We doubt if any newspaper in the coun- 
try has on its staff two such poets as the Boston 
Pilot, Mr. Roche and Mr. John Boyle O'Reilly. 
Of the latter we have had several examples 
which place him high among the few poets who 
possess the genuine gift cf imagination as hes 
been proved by his “ Statues in the Block,” and 
“The King of;the Basse.” In Bohemia, which 
has just seen the light, we have a collection of 
miscellanies which proceed from no ordinary 
pen. In them wit, pathos, passion, and a cer- 
tain touch of vagabondis™, sing on in delightful 
comparison. High aspiratiuns and generous 
sentiment breathe together side by side with an- 
archic conceptions of life and society which 
could not subsist with rationality, except in an 
Trish brain. ‘“‘An Old Vagabond” opens with 
some lines which show the melodv of his verse: 
AN OLD VAGABOND, 
“He was old and alone, and he sat on a stone to 
rest for awhile from the road; 
His beard was white, and his eye was bright, and 
his wrinkles overflowed 
With a mild content at the way life went; and I 
closed the book on my knee: 
*I will venture a look in this living book,’ I 
thought, as he greeted me. 


* And I said: ‘My friend, have you time to spend to 
tell me what makes you glad?’ 
*Oh, ay, my lad,’ with a smile; ‘I’m glad that I'm 
old, yet am never sad!’ 


“ «But why?’ said 1; and his merry eye made an- 
swer as much as his tongue; 
* Because,’ said he, ‘I am poor and free who was 
rich and a slave when young.’” 
We give one ¢xtract more to show what high fin- 
ish this autbor can put on his verses: 
A WHITE ROSE. 
“The red rose whispers of passion, 
And the white rose breathes of love ; 
Oh, the red rose is a falcon, 
And the white rose 1s a dove. 


* But I send you a cieam-white rosebud 
With a flush on its petal tips; 
For the love that is purest and sweetest 

Has a kiss of desire on the lips.” 
(Boston: The Pilot Pubiizhing Co.) The 
Messrs. Lippincott & Co. have published a col- 
lection of Lyrical Poems, by Emily Thornton 
Charles, only a few of which have appeared be- 
fore in print. They are pure, musical and ten- 
der, and float in an atmosphere of sentiment 
which interprets itself quickly :nd surely to the 
reader. 


...-The second volume of Dr. Richard 
Eddy’s Universalism in America (Universalist 
Publishing House, Boston, 1886) brings the his- 
tory of the Universalist denomination from the 
beginning of the century down to the present 
year. The first volume, which we noticed last 
year, traced the beginning of Universalism from 
various sources and of various ages down to the 
rise of American Universalism, and thence on 
to the end of the last century. In the two 
volumes we have, therefore, all that the general 
student of church history will need to know of 
the rise and development of Universalism, and 
ip, perhaps, the most acceptable form —the doc- 
umentary and apnalistic; a copious index and 
an admirable biography of over a hundred 
pages adding to the value of the work, and 
making it well nigh indispensable. The core 
of interest ia the second volume is the history 
of the restoration c »ntroversy, occupying about 
eighty pages. The rest is devoted to the devel- 
opment of the denomination in various states, 
the perfecting of its organization, and the es- 
tablishment of ite various interests, the first 
chapter containing, among a variety of inter- 
esting information, biographic and otherwise, an 











account of the adoption of the Winchester con- 
fession of belief. The restoration controversy, 
which is now onlya matter of history, wasa 
very sharp one during the twenty vears or more 
of its existence, and divided and distracted the 
Universalist camp. The two disputants, who 
began the controversy at the instigation of a 
mutual friend, the Rev. Jacob Wood, were not, 
at the beginning, divided on the subject of pun- 
ishment after death. The Rev. Edward Turner’s 
belief was more settled than that of his antago- 
nist, Hosea Ballou, who held with Turner and 
most other Universalists that the Scriptures 
teach punisbment after deatb, but was so li:tie 
tenacious of the belief that he was quite willing 
to take the opposite view for the sake of contro- 
versy. Intheletter to Mr. Turner, proposing 
the discussion, Mr. Ballou referred to the fact 
that both held the same sentiment, and thought 
it would be of advantage, as the discusgion could 
be carried on with less warmth than between 
mea of opposite views. He left Mr. Turner free 
to choose the side he would contend for and 
himself took the other, and the debate began, 
grew warm, drew in others, became general, hot, 
bitter, and divisive. Ofcourse Mr. Ballou came 
out of the controversy entirely convinced that 
“the Scriptures begin and end tbe history of sin 
in flesh and blood.” The history of this cuntro- 
versy is the history of many another theologival 
controversy, although its evil results disappear: d 
much sooner than those of some other similar 
disputations. What effect it has had in mould- 
ing the belief of Universalists ou the subject of 
punishment after death it would be hard to de. 
termine. It is notable tuat after a long discus- 
sion, 1n 1878, on the question of the final des- 
tiny of the race and of those who die impenitent 
and in sin, the Universalist ministers of Boston 
and vicinity adopted a declaration which ac- 
knowledges uifferences of belief as to after-death 
punishment, but contends that all are agreed 
that tne horizon of eternity will not be overcast 
by the clouds of sin and punisbment, “‘ either 
largely or for a long time.” They were also 
agreed in the belief that whenever and wher- 
ever deliverance comes, it must involve peni- 
tence, forgiveness, and regeneration. And we 
suppose that they would also hold the proposi- 
tion that whenever and wherever there is pevi- 
tence, forgiveness, regeneration and happiness 
will follow. Dr. Eddy’s history is a decided 
gain for American ecclesiastical history. 


.... We desire to direct attention to two ex- 
cellent volumes on education, both of which 
have been published before in this country, but 
which deserve to be noticed whenever and 
wherever they are brought out. The first is 
the revised and greatly improved second edition 
of The Philosophy of Education, by Johann 
Karl Friederick Rosenkranz, transiated from 
the German by Anna OC. Brackett. The first 
translation of this 12markable work appeared 
in 1872-4, in The Journal of Speculative Phi- 
losophy, and was afterward published in an edi- 
tion of which 2,000 copies were sold. This 
translation was Jiteral, and followed the work 
in its adaptation to scientific readers. In the 
present translation an attempt has been made 
to render the author into simpler and more in- 
telligible language. In its revised form the 
work is published in the *‘ International Educa- 
tion Series,” and the original text is accom- 
panied with a running commentary in small 
typeand brackets which leave little opportunity 
for the reader to miss his way. The author 
Rosenkravz became Professor of Philosophy at 
Kéningsberg, in 1833, occupying the chair once 
teld by Kant. This work, published by him in 
1848, has had something like a controliing in- 
fluence in Germany, and remains unsurpassed 
for philosophical breadth and practical treat- 
ment of all points in the theory of pedagogy. 
It starts with acorrect definition and concep- 
tion of the nature and purpose of education. 
It makes large and scientific use of psychologi- 
cal principles in laying out the course to be 
followed, and marks out the method of 
development which every teacher should follow. 
The careful student of this work will find him- 
self forever after, out of the woods, at least as to 
the principles on which the school curriculum is 
to be fixed; why classical studies are commend- 
ed, and why, mathematics; what principle is 
to control the administration of discipline, how 
pupils of different degrees of intelligence are to 
be treated. what is the place of religious instruc- 
tion in education; and, in short, on all points 
as to which he needs the support of a rational 
theory. The entire third part of the work is 
occupied with a general history of education in 
outline. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) The 
other educational work to which we desire to 
call attention, 1s the republication of Essays on 
Educational Reformers, by Robert Herbert 
Quick. The precise merit of this work is that, 
avoiding the indiscriminate eulogy of uncriti- 
cized biography, it is a critical sketch of the life 
and work of the most eminent educational reform- 
ers in comparison with each other and in re- 
lation to an absolute standard, by an author who 
not only possesses every literary qualification 
in the highest degree, Lut who has abundant 
knowledge and sound theories of his own, to 
which he does not fail to bring every man in the 





long list. It isa brilliant piece of sifting, in 
which the empty enthusiism and false empiri- 
cism which has clung to every step of this long 
history are turned to account in illustrating the 
solid principles and methods of the best educa- 
tion. This work has been so widely read, and 
its merits are so well known that we will only 
add that, in soand sense, theoretic and practical 
acquaintance with the subject, and, at the same 
time, for vivacious treatment of it in all aspecte, 
we know of nothing superior to it, and very 
little equal to it. (C. W. Bardeen: Syracuse. 
$1.50.) 


.... We have no personal acquaintance with Mr 
Arze Z. Rred, but his book on Evolution versus 
Involution introduces him to us as ap acute 
thinker and clear writer on philosophical sub- 
jects who is both worth knowing himeeif and able 
to produce books worth reading. In the volume 
named above he comes forward as one amorg 
the many examples to show that Christian phi- 
losopby is a: last recovering from the bewilder- 
ment into which it was thrown at first by the 
schools of thought represented by Mull, Darwin, 
and Spencer, and is now again beginning to as- 
sert the validity of its methods and conclusioas 
on ground recogvized by science. Mr. Rred 
entitles bis essay a ‘‘ Popular exposi:ion of the 
doctrine of true evolution, a refutation of the 
theories of Herbert Spencer and a vindica- 
tion of theism.” It is exceedingly acute, some- 
times, we should say, too acute. Mr. Rred staris 
with an examination of the Spenceriau con- 
ception of Evolution, which he finds de- 
fined, with some inconsistencies and varia- 
tions, as an involution rather than an evolution. 
He asserts that if the Speucerian maxim that 
the progress of development ia from the simple 
toward the complex be true, it is equally true 
that in tracing the simple cause back toward its 
source we must expand again into an infinite 
complexity ; so that if one pyramid with a sim- 
ple cause at the apex represents the development 
toward the future, another pyramid, inverted, 
with the same cause at its apex, must be joined 
to it to represent the development of that 
fact in the past. This is an exceedingly acute 
statement, which might be called an achieve- 
ment. Mr. Spencer’s theory starts with the as- 
sumption that the series we have to explain 
begins in a simple point of force or fact, 
from which it develops into an infinite 
divergence of complexity; but the force 
of this assumption is destroyed by the fact 
pressed in the critique before us that no such 
simple beginning exists in the case as stated by 
Mr. Spencer; that back of every such causal 
fact lies the infinite pyramid of events which 
converge in its production, and that his dictum 
leaves us no betcer able to make a start than we 
are without it. In fact the whole dictum is 
swept away by tbe consideration that while, in 
looking forward, the develupment is from the 
simple to the comp!ex, in looking back we must 
recognize that simple as itself the product of 
an infinite complexity. The author’s point, as 
we understand it, is to fix upon the doctrine of 
evolution so far as scientifically established its 
true meaning, and to show the support it gives 
when thus interpreted to theism and revealed 
religion. In doing this, he subjects Mr. Spen- 
cer’s system to an examination which discloses 
its fundamental inconsistencies, and makes a 
cursory review of the more important depart- 
ments of scientific knowledge to get a basis for 
the argument. The arguments for the person- 
ality of God, for personal accountability and 
for design are particularly acute and interesting. 
Though, in some non-essential points the reason- 
ing strikes us as too fine and questionable asa 
whole, it is a striking example of the old method 
of destroying a man with bis own weapons, 
(New York: Zabriskie.) 


....- The Rev. R. H. Mahon, D.D., has given 
us auother book on Baptism, The Token of the 
Covenant, or the Right Use of Baptism. The pe- 
culiar point of his view of the matter is hinted 
at in the title and is to the effect that baptism is 
not designed to be the door of admission 
into the Churcb, but the token of the covenant 
of grace. We apprehend that a closer examina- 
tion will show that this is a delusive distinction. 
In saying that it is a token of the covenant the 
farther implication must go with it that it is 
applied in token, not barely of the existence of 
such a covenant, but that the believer who re- 
ceives it has himself been taken into covenant 
relations. Dr. Mahon’s theory requires him to 
say that baptism is the door into covenant rela- 
tions with God, which is substantially just what 
the high sacramentarians assert. It is the very 
point which the ordinary theology of the Pro- 
testant Churches escapes by holding that it is 
the rite of admission into the organized, visible 
Church, which isa very different thing. The 
difficulty which Dr. Mahon makes as to baptiz- 
ing children on this theory would be removed 
by the correction of his view of the relation of 
baptized children to the Church. They may be 
introduced into child membersbip and not adult 
membership. Baptism msy put them in a rela- 
tion where as far as their tender 
years admit of it, and as far as the 
hereditary and general outside influences and 





agencies of life can make them so, they are 
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Christians. What is the religious position of 
the child of Christian parents? Not a pagan; 
not an infidel; not a child of the world; not a 
simple mass of secular clay with yet undecided 
potences and tendencies in hir, and certainly 
not yet by his own act and choice, a regenerate 
believer. What he isin his Christian relations 
is beautifully and accurately described in the 
baptismal relation. As to the lawfulness of 
sprinkling we, of course, stand with Dr. Mahon, 
though, unlike him, we believe that all forms 
are valid though not all are convenient, As two 
bisargument against primitive immersion on 
the ground that dresses could not be provided 
for such numbers, the reply is they were not 
provided. The people went down in puris na- 
turalibus into the water. The orientals were not 
nice about the nude form. The practice, how- 
ever, led to abuses and went out im consequence. 
(Southern Methodist Publishing House. Price 
75 cents.) 


....We have recently noticed two delightful 
glimpses of early American social life in the 
“Life and Letters of Dolly Madison,” and 
in Mr. Logsing’s monograph on the motber and 
wife of Washington. To these may be added a 
third in the Memoirof Mrs. Edward Living- 
ston, by Louise Livingston Hunt. The life of ber 
distinguished husband Edward Livingston is the 
Bubdject of an excellent octavo published in 1864, 
by the lamented Charles Havens Hunt. The 
sketch given in that volume of Madame Moreau, 
nee D’Avesac, who was married to Mr. Living- 
ston at the age of nineteen years, is only full 
enough to provoke the appetite for more. Those 
who ever saw her in the mellow and dignified 
old age of her widowhood at Montgomery Place, 
on the Hudson, can easily accept to the full the 
traditional account of what she was when Mr. 
Livingston first met her at New Orleans, and 
the two fell into mutual captivity at sight. 
French grace, French vivacity, and a good 
sense that was altogether her own hightened 
the effect of a personal beauty which must have 
been phenomenal in herfrom a child, and which 
did not fade, but was only transformed into 
other types as she lived through the successive 
stages of life. Born in something<like baronial 
magnificence and luxury, she was with her fam- 
ily swept into poverty and suffering by the 
whirlwind that passed over 8:. Domingo, and 
landed a widow at New Orleans only a little be- 
fore Edward Livingston repaired to that city to 
retrieve the disaster he had suffered in New 
York. The history, as contained in this volume, 
exhibits the wifs both in the strength, beauty, 
and grace of her own character, and in the bril- 
liant light in which she stood as the wife of Ed- 
ward Livingston. The biography is delightfully 
done, and should be readin connection with Mr. 
Hunt's life of the husband. (Harper & Bros.) 


...-Our attention has been called to a little 
book on The Ethics of George Eliot's Works, by 
the late John Crombie Brown, of Edinburgh, 
with an introduction by Charles Gordon Ames, 
which are both complete things in themselves, 
and well worth a reading. Crombie Brown 
makes the point that George Eliot’s agnosti- 
cism, as she said of herself, was not of a kind 
which involved her in active antagonism to re- 
ligious doctrines. Though she was involved in 
a net of doubt as to the evangelical history, and 
wrote in such a way as to leave on her Christian 
readers painful impreesions of vacancy in her 
conclusionr, it is an impression which is at once 
modified and prevented from turning into total 
darkness by the basis of Christian ethics which 
is still left standing. Crombie Brown devoted 
himself in the last days of his brief and brilliant 
life to the tracing of this golden thread of Chris- 
tian ethical conviction through the great novel- 
ist’s works. He lays emphasis on the unques- 
ryonable fact that the ethical center of the doc- 
trine of the cross lies in our Lord’s principle of 
self-renunciation, ‘‘That he that loveth his life 
[or his soul, ¥vy7 as the Greek runs], shall lose 
it, and he that hateth his life [sou!] sha)! keep it 
unto life eternal.” As Mr. Ames remarks, this 
is a Christian statement of the principle enun- 
ciated by Seneca: *“‘ We become happy by not 
needing happiness. If you would live for your- 
self, live for others.” In the critique before us 
the author shows the firm hold this doctrine had 
on George Eliot, and traces it through the entire 
cycle of her works in an appreciative end almost 
Ppcetic style which makes the critique one of 
the most delightful, as it certainly is one of the 
best which has been published on the ethical 
position of this gifted woman. (George H. Bu- 
chanan & Co. ; Philadelpbia.) 


...-If the Napoleonic Jegend can be said to 
have any vitality lefs in it, The Last Days of the 
Consulate, from the recovered MS. of M. Fan- 
riel, has dissipated it. This document recently 
published;by Monsier L. Lalanne, has a singular 
history. Wecannot relate the path by which 
the MS. has been traced to M. Fauriel, though 
it seems beyond doubt that he was the author of 
these remarkable documents. They were in the 
Posseasionof Mad. O’Connor, Condorcet’s daugh™ 
ter—Fauriel was intimate in the Condorcet family 
—and passed from them in some roundabout way 
to the hands ot the learned orientalist, Profes- 
sor Moh! and his wife, the brilliant Saloniste, 








Madame Mohl, whose life we have had occasion 
to notice recently. Fauriei was a Professor at the 
Borbonne, and a man of the highest ability, es- 
pecially in historic matters. His opportunities 
for knowing of what he wrote were so intimate 
as‘to make the possession of such a journal 
dangerous, and to suggest to us the excessive 
caution he had to observe as the key to 
the ob:curity in which his manuscript has 
remained. There is every reason to believe that 
these memoirs were made at the time. They are 
rich in notes on the trial of General Moreau, 
the Petegru and Cadourgal affair. They prove 
that secret torture was used in the prisons un- 
der Napoleon [, and that he was guilty of the 
attempt to falsify truth in history, as well as of 
honor and jusiice in affairs. The manuscript 
ends only too soon, and contains some gaps, 
which the editor has filled as he could. But 
enough remains for telling effect against the 
First Consal and the entire Napoleonic system, 
both in Europe and in France. (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. $1.50.) 


....-Dr. Andres, in his book on House Plants 
as Sanitary Agents (Lappincott Company, Phila- 
delphia), writes with a love of his subject and 
with a botanical knowledge that well tits him 
for such a service. He evidently has ransacked 
all ancient and modern authorities in order to 
substantiate his favorite idea. With great in- 
genuity he has woven in whatever has to do with 
the conservative processes of vegetation and 
the relations of plants to animal life and to 
disease, to show the salutary influence of living 
plants. As to house plants, he rests his argu- 
ments on the evidences that they bave transpi- 
ration, and so add moisture; that they produce 
ezone, and that by their msthetic and mural in- 
fluence they invigorate the nervous system. 
Even if “a sufficient number of growing plants, 
well watered, have the effect of increasing the 
mvisture to any desirable extent,” we hardly 
see how this would make house plants needful 
as sanitary agents. Even if, as he claims, it 
is more equally supplied, there needs to be very 
detailed specification as to number of plante, of 
what leaf aud flower capacity, and as to their 
uniform condition of growth. So as to ozone, 
we must feel that the proof of its production 
from house plants to a degree sufficient to reno- 
vate the air of the room, is not yet proven. As 
to the msthetic advantages we fully agree. The 
author also discusses their value as a remedy for 
consumption.. Chapters IX and X are general, 
as showiog the effect of foresta and their vari- 
ous relations to physical taws. Although we 
cannot acquire the sanitary enthusiasm of the 
author, we think he has brought together an 
amount of information that cannot but inter- 
estthe reader, and enough to make the book 
worth more than its cost. 


....In his recent small treatise on Household 
Remedies (Fowler & Wells) Dr. Felix L. Oswald 
discusses the proper methods for dealing with 
consumption, dyspepsia, climatic fevers, asthma, 
the alcohol habit, enteric disorders, nervous 
maladies, catarrh, pleurisy, croup, etc. With a 
vigorous style, a fund of general information, 
a bold contradiction of many well-received 
facts, and the spice of frequent flings at all 
drugs and drug-mongers, he says many valuable 
and some valueless things. To say that every 
disease 18 proportioned to the ‘‘contumacy of 
the provocation” may ba a bold generalization, 
but does not throw much light either on the cause 
or treatment of disease. Even if the danger of 
damp bed-clothes is denied, few will venture inio 
such unless bodily warmth and woolen blanketa 
suffice at oace to give the effect of a sweat. One 
of his remedies for saloons is a free Suaday- 
garden, with zoological curiosities, foot-races 
and good music, which he thinks would do more 
to promote the cause of temperance than a 
whole army of Hudibras revivalists. Yet just 
before it our author says noble things in favor 
of healthful pastimes and diversions, as aiding 
to save the people from demoralization. We 
only regret that one who gave such promise iu 
his first book on health should show, with cach 
new effort, a greater fondness for vagaries and 
for disapproval of many things as orthodox to 
true sanitarians as is an occasional medicine to 
a good physician, or a Christian Sabbath to a 
cheerful moralist. 


....The Disorders of Digestion, G. T. Lan- 
der Brunton, M.D., of London (Macmillan & 
Co.) is made up of several essays which have 
been presented to societies or have appeared in 
Medical Journals, within the last few years. 
They are fully worthy of the distinguished au- 
thor. It is especially in the study of the physi- 
ological relation and effects of medicines that 
he excels. Asan original investigator he is at 
first thorough in av inquiry as to what others 
have done, and then supplements by his own 
careful experiments. His newest contributions 
are those on the disorders of digestion and their 
treatment. His statements as to the more re- 
mote effects of chewing, of sipping of liquids, of 
the effects of small savory pariieles in stimu- 
lating the nerve centers, as to the value of air 
in food, and the ill effects of swallowing air, are 
specimens of many other valuable observations. 
His alcoholic essay of 1876 is reproduced, but 





needs a little modification, in view of more re- 
cent resesrches. The chapter on Headaches is 
very valuable. Indeed, as to the whole book it 
can te said that it deserves to rank next to 
Ringer aa a guide in practical therapeutics. 
Even the direction “bow to make a poultice” 
shows the hand of a master. 


--.-It is well known, that the Rev. Charles 
Franklin Thwing has for some years devoted 
careful study to the question of the Family, es- 
pecially as related to divorce. He has now pub- 
lished a good-sized volume on The Family. An 
Historical and Social Study in whicb, as a happy 
illustration of the theory maintained in the 
book of the absolute equality of the husband and 
the wife in the marriage relation, Mrs. Carrie 
F. Butler Thwing appears as joint editor with 
her husband. The volume is a well winnowed, 
interesting and useful summary of the history of 
the family, beginning with the dim suggestions of 
pre-historic times, describing the development it 
received among Greeks, Romans and Jews, its 
condition in the first Christian centuries and in 
the middle ages until its position for the modern 
world was subs‘antially fixed by the Reforma- 
tion. The theoretic discussion of the subject 
begins with the sixth chapter on the family as 
an iustitution and as the basis of social order. 
Other chapters are devoted to the relations of 
the individual members of the family to it, to 
the question of property and to the family as a 
social institution. The work ends with two 
chapters on the causes which operate to destroy 
the family and on divorce laws. Extremes of 
all kinds are avoided by the author, especially 
in the statement of the proper reasons for di- 
vorce and in the discussion of the idea of mar- 
riage as giving a social basis for the relation of 
the sexes. The author has evidently consulted 
the best authorities, read widely and produced 
a good and useful book. (Lee. & Shepard, Bos- 
ton: Dillingham, New York. $2.00.) 


...-Mr. Dickens’s Pickwick Papers gain so 
mauch from local coloring and incident, and in 
the fifty years which have elapsed since their 
publication that environment has undergone so 
much change as to make it a matter of congrat- 
ulation to lovers of this immortal book, and 
especially to that not very small number among 
them who feel that no year is well ended in 
which Pickwick has not been read once through, 
that the Mcsers, Macmillan & Co. have cele- 
brated the fifticth year in the age of the book 
by publishing a jubilee two-volume edition, 
16mo, edited by the novelist’s son—* Charles 
Dickens The Younger.” The [Introduction cou- 
tains a copy of the famous ** Calverly Pickwick 
Examination Paper” at the University of Cam- 
bridge, together with a very highly humoraus 
account of the examination, by Walter Besant, 
the winner of the first prizé. The second place 
fell to Professor Skeat. The edition as pub- 
lished contains the original illustrations, 
sketches of buildings and places—facsimiles 
from the original edition—and notes carefully 
prepared by the editor, appended to each chap- 
ter. It is thus made the richest edition yet 
published. The Posthumous Papers of The 
Pickwick Club, by Charles Dickens, with notes 
and numerous jllustratons. Edited by Charles 
Dickens The Younger. (Macmillan & Co. Price 
of the two volumes, 16mo, $5.00 ) 


...-Novissima, or Where Do Our Departed 
Go? by the Rev. Bernard O’Rei:ly, D.D., isa 
Roman Catholic rendering of the subject 
treated by the Rev. Dr. Samuel! T. Spear,in the 
volume noticed by us r: cently—‘* Meditations 
in Heaven.’”’?’ (Funk & Wagnalls) The dif- 
ference between the two books is the differ- 
ence between the communions to which the 
authors belong. Dr. Spear struggles in every 
sentence for clear and definite views, for pre- 
cise definitions, and hangs with almost pain- 
ful anxiety on the Word of God to catch its 
meaning. The Roman Catbolic divine cares 
little for precision, a1.d is absorbed in glow- 
ing faith, He wulks with the fathers. 
He delights in spritual contemplations. 
The love of God, His promise, and the 
hope of glory with Clrist are all he asks, and 
more than he can a‘ all comprehend in an 
eternity of contemp‘ation. The book is de- 
lightfully free from ecclesiasticism, and even 
from sacramentalism. Its mode of approach- 
ing the subject and handling it is not indefi- 
nite as regards the main themes. It is a 
method which concentrates attraction on a 
few central points of clear and definite prom- 
ise, and well-founded expec'ation, and ex- 
pands in satisfied contemplation of them. 
(The Baltimore Publishing Co. $1.50.) 


...-The Messrs. Cassell & Co. republish 
Clara Bell’s translation from the French of 
Ernest Chesneau’s Education of the Artist. M. 
Chesneau writes on the basis of a supreme 
disgust with that cosmopolitanism which is 
creeping over the world and effacing every- 
where that genuine naturalness and individ- 
ualism of self-respecting types in which art 
delights. He belongs to the school of ideal 
naturalists, and preaches the representative 
function of art. His chapter on the nude, in 
which he points out the sufficient reasons 





which have made it in certain cases repulsive 
to modern taste, is full of good sense, and 
a characteristic example of his method of 
treating subjects. M. Chesneau believes that 
art is chaste, and more than once expresses 
his conviction and his disgust that modern art 
isnot. The general cause of the decadence 
he deplores he finds in the social environ- 
ment as much as in the artist. The world is 
in the wrong key, and the artist works to 
please a bad master. The subject is discussed 
broadly and in all of its aspects, of high art, 
religious art, decorative art, art in the home 
and in the house. (Price, $2.00.) 


-..-A neat, chatty volume on Whist, from 
the social point of view, and by one who does 
not scruple to admit that he does not care 
for ‘‘ the rigor of the game,’’ and rather likes 
a pleasant word now and then arourd the 
table, is Whzst Svores and Card Table Talk, 
with A Bibliography of Whist, by Rudolf H. 
Rheinbardt. The notices are all brief. They 
do not enter on the rules or science of the play, 
but deal with such points as the history of 
playing cards, which is treated at some length, 
gaming, whist from an outside, social and 
literary point of view, clergymen on cards, the 
Ettrick shepherd on card-playing, chit cbat, 
etc. The book is written in a pleasing style, 
and in addition to the literary matter contains 
on every other page a blank score for keeping 
account of games played. This feature seems 
to have suggested the book, though i: has ex- 
panded iu the making to much more than a 
convenient manual for keeping the scores of a 
whis* club through a season. (A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago. $1.50.) 


..--A full sketch of The Life of Benjamin F. 
Wade, by A. G. Riddle, has Jately been pub- 
lished serially in enccessive numbers of the 
Magazire of Western History, a journal to 
which the American public is indebted for the 
preservation of a large amount of Western lecal 
and personal historic matter. Theseries is pub- 
lished in a well printed 16mo volume, by Wm. 
W. Williams, Cieveland, Ohio. It contains an 
interesting sketch of the ancestry, youth, per- 
sonal history, and anti-slavery activity of the 
ragged old campaigner. Mr. Riddle’s sketch is 
that of a close friend and admirer. It contains 
considerable incident which is drawn from his 
own personal acquaintance, and forms the most 
original and valuable part of the book. It is 
written from the standpoint of hot and pressing 
necessity which was forced on our public men 
during the war, and which forms still the solid 
basis to support their reputation. The volume 
is prefaced with a good steel plate engraved por- 
trait. (Wm. W. Williams, Cleveland, Ohio. Price, 
$1.00.) 


...-A manual that deserves a warm welcome 
from all who are interested in pedagogy, practi- 
cal or theoretical, is Hints Toward a Select and 
Descriptive Bibliography of Education, arranged 
by topics, and indexed by authors; by G. Stan- 
ley Hall and John M. Mansfield. A large 
amount of intelligent, critical and scholarly 
work has gone into this smal!, compact manual. 
It is really the first step toward a complete Eng- 
lish bibliology of a field on which the growth 
has been tropical in luxuriance and where 
speculation has run riot. The editors are not 
content with giving and classifying titles, but, 
as far as they can, indicate what each book 
is good for. They have done their best to pro- 
tect teachers against the waste of time, the 
lowering of standard and prostration of moral 
and intellectual power which is involved in 
reading the second-rate books published on a 
given subject. (D. C. Heath & Co.: Boston; 
$1.75.) 


....We have before us thé second edition of a 
Manual of Assaying Gold, Silver, Copper and 
Lead Ores, by Walter Lee Brown, B. Sc. Great 
changes and improvements have heen made by 
the author on his first edition which have in- 
creased the volume in bulk from 318 to 488 
pages, 16mo. The new features are the stating 
of all charges in assay tons, grammes, and 
grains, detailed charges in the scorification pro- 
cess, notes on the colors of the scorifiers and 
cuvels after work, the expansion of the cruci- 
ble process, and of the articles on the assay of 
gold and silver bullion and the volumetric analy- 
sis of copper ores. The book is more conve- 
niently bound in flexible covers, and will now 
deserve better than ever the rank it has at- 
tained as a practical guide for those who have 
had little previour technical or scientific educa- 
tion. (Chicago: E. H. Sargent & Co. 


....Under the title of Gathered Sheaves the 
Rev. 8. H. Kellogg, D.D., has published a com- 
pilation from the fugitive papers of the late 
Josiah Copley, Esq., of Pittsburgh, where he was 
well known as co-editor of the Pitisburgh Ga- 
zette, but still better as a Christian and friend. 
The papers which compose this volume are 
from his writings in the Gazetle, and are mod- 
ela of journalistic writing for serious and re- 
ligious purposes. The collection has an intro- 
duction by Prof. 8. H. Kellogg, of Allegheny 
Seminary, and a biographical sketch. (A. D. F. 
Randolph & Oo. $1.50.)\———The Word for 
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the Day is a manual of texts, hymns, and 
prayers for every day in the year, designed to 
moet the real spiritual needs and to touch work- 
a-day Christian people at as many points as pos- 
Mle. (John [reland.) 


..».We have before us a seeond volume of 
Piwe Minute Sermons for Low Masses on al! 
Mundays ef the Year, preached by priests of the 
Congregation of St. Paul. They are plain, 
direct and business-like addresses on matters 
which the Reman Church holds to be of supreme 
importance, and as to the great majority of 
whieh all Protestants would agree with her. 
Their position toward Protestants and Protest- 
antism is as uncompromising as ever, though 
the tone in which it is maintained is better, and 
a great dea) of good, meaty doctrine is preached 
with a minimum of ordinary Romanism. (The 
Oatholic Publication Society.) 


-...-Young people and persons to whom the 
general course of Congrersional operations at 
Washington isa mystery, will get some good in- 
formation on that subject, pleasantly, bestowed, 
in Mr. Edmund Alton’s Among the Law- Makers. 
The larger part of the volume has already ap- 
peared asa serial in St. Nicholas, but the au- 
thor has introduced material modifications into 
the published volume in the direction of greater 
unity and fullness than was possible in a serial. 
It is well made and handsome ; but we muat ob- 
jeet to the illustration of a ** Democratic Presi- 
dent” as coming too close on a Rowdy Presi- 
dent, for a good illustration to go before young 
people, especially as the slouch and rowdy exag- 
gerations do not efface the features of an hon- 
ered President. 

--Mrs,. Martha J. Coston publishes an 
autobiographic account of her own life, 
and that of her late husband, Master B, 
¥. Coston, United States Navy, under the 
somewhat punning title of A Signal Suc- 
eess, the object of the book being to give the 
history of the ‘‘Coston Signals” in nse in the 
Life Saving Service of this country and else- 
where. The book describes with great freedom 
the experience of the author in her interviews 
with distinguished people, and what she saw in 
various parts of the world in her attempts to 
eall the attention of different governments to 
the signal syetem devised by her husband, and 
te establich her point that she has not been 
fairly treated by her own Government at home. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co. $2.00.) 


.-The Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & Oo. 
bring out (no date) in a new ediiion, hand- 
somely bound and in a box, four volumes of re- 
ligious stories in large type fur children, all 
first published in 1869. The two ftiret volumes 
eontain Bible Stories on the Old Testament, by 
the author of ‘‘ Earnest; A True Story.” The 
third and fourth are The Pilgrim’s Progress for 
the Litile Ones, and From the Crib to the Cross; 
A Life of Our Lord, Written for the Lnitle Ones, 
by Mrs, Edward Ashly Walker, who has suc- 
eceeded in introducing a genuine simplicity into 
these reproduciions. 


....The Rev. J. E. Wood, M.A., is the author of 
several good and readable pupular books of nat- 
ural histery which we have noticed from time to 
time. The latest, published in this country, is 
in ‘‘The Half Hour Library of Travel, Nature, 
and Scienee for Young Readers,” Half Hours 
with a Naturalist; Rambles Near the Shore. 
It is published in good style, with numerous 
illustrations, by Thomas Whittaker., (Price, 
$1.56.) 

.. Field Notes on Apple Culture, by L. H. 
Bailey, Jr., is a good manual fer all growers of 
the great democratic fruit, the apple. Some por- 
tions of it have been published in the agricul- 
tural journais. The collected papers, as now 
brought out, make a complete whole which cov- 
ers all the requirements of the practical grower, 
as to methods of planting, and care of picking 
and keeping fruit,of grafting, pruning, varieties, 
ete. (Orange, Judd & Uo, 75 cente.) 


..We take the concluding paragrapb from 
the article concerning the venerable author of 
“A Minister’s Wooing,” which The Critic 
printed last week, Mr. Gladstone rccently wrote 
Mra. Stowe, and after telling her that, though 
he had long meant to read the book he had not 
found an opportunity todo so till a month or 
two before, he says: ‘1+ was only then thatI 
acquired a personal acquaintance with the beau- 
tifal and noble picture of Puritan life which in 
that work you have exhibited, upon a pattern 
felicitous beyond exampie, so far as my knowl- 
edge goes.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Srerxiak is working at a new novel on 
Russian socialism. 


...-Mr. Robert Browning has nearly com- 
pleted his new poem. 








..The Prison Association of New York has 
undertaken to put a library of not less than 100 
yolumes in every county jail in the state, aud 
atks donations of books for that purpose. They 
may be sent to the office of the Association, or 
will be sent for if more convenient to the 


state, and eighteen hundred prisoners are con- 
fined therein. They are kept in enforced idle- 
Dess, and the reading matter furnished them by 
their friends is often of the most pernicious 
character. To displace tbis sensational trash, 
books are needed. They are to be carefully 
cared for by the county authorities under the 
supervision of our Local Committees. 


....We know of no more ably and tastefully 
conducted periodical for young people than Our 
Youth. Very much the composite nature of, 
for instance, the Youlh’s Companion, by mak- 
ing the scope of its matter suit the mature mind 
and the old head on young ahculders, it hit 
from the outstart the happy medium beiween a 
juvenile and a valuable and interesting journal 
for the elders of the family. There is just 
enough fiction, just enough general contribu- 
tions and editorial matter on all subjects in 
which the untrained mind needs guidance, and 
just as strong element of religious teaching. 
The Christmas issue has its contributor’s list as 
follows: Mrs. Helen Campbell, J. 8. Blakie, 
Emily Huntington Miller, Mary D. Brine, Fred 
Myson Colby, Ida W. Benham and Rev. R. 8. 
Holmes. It isa valuable as well as most at- 
tractively dressed periodical for the family 
library-table. 


....An important announcement from Lon- 
dop, early last week, stated that Mr. James 
Anthony Froude has had prepared a complete 
statement of his conduct in regard to the Car- 
lyle biographic and other papers, written by 
himself and his co-executor of Mr. Carlyle’s 
will, Sir James Sttphen. The latter completely 
exonerates Mr. Froude from the various charges 
made against his friendship, honor, and taste 
in printing what he did; and goes into details 
not hitherto made public, of a seemingly con- 
clusivesort. Sir James writes in one paragraph : 


It is to me wholly incredible that anything but 
severe regard for truth, learned to a great extent 
from his teaching, could ever have led you to em- 
body in your portrait of him the delineation of 
faults and weaknesses which were mixed with hs 
great qualities. He did notuse you well. He threw 
upon yu that responsibility of decision which 
he ought to have taken upon himself. He con- 
sidered himself bound to expiate wrongs which he 
had done his wife. Had he done this himself it 
would have been a courageous thing. But he did 
not doit himself. He did not even decide for bim- 
self that itshould be done after his death. Ifany 
courage was shown by you in order to present the 
world with a true picture of him as he really was, 
you, well knowing what you were about, stepped 
into a pillory in which you were charged with 
treachery, violation of confidence, and every imag- 
inable base motive, when you were, in fact, guilty 
of no other fault than that of practicing Carlyle’s 
great doctrine that men ought to tell the truth.” 


....Mr. J. Addison Waddell, well known in 
Virginia and the South for his literary industry 
asa member of the Virginia Historical Society, 
has just published, under the auspices of the 
Virginia Historical Society, and through W. 
Ellis Jone, the Richmond publisher, a work 
that can hardly tail to interest a wide circle of 
American readers, and those connected with 
other historical associations. This is the ‘‘ An- 
pals of Augusta County, Virginia; with Remi- 
niecences Illustrative of the Vicissitudes of its 
Pioneer Settlers,” etc., etc.; and ‘A Diary of 
the War of 1861—1865,” some other appropriate 
matter being added to thespecial contents. Mr. 
Waddell has availed himself of his own large 
collection of materials, and of the libraries of 
eminent Virginian antiquarians for this long- 
continued work; and it is a complete record of 
the growth of the territory treated of. The 
Diary appended is, in passages, a painfully real- 
istic picture of the stress upon the neighborhood 
during the Northern blockade, and the strain of 
excitement which continued there for £0 consid- 
erable a period. George W. May, of Staunton, 
may be addressed by those desiring the volume. 

...-From the entertaining ‘‘ Historical Re- 
port” of the Wednesday Morning Club, of Pitts- 
field, Mase., a literary organization of the 
ladies there, which has achieved a very 
distinct fame among similar clubs in New 
England, the affairs of the association 
seem to be in a notably flourishing condition. 
The group of lecturers who have appeared at 
stated sessions and talked, now upon one, now 
another topic, includes the names of President 
Mark Hopkine, Charles Dudley Warner, J. Wells 
Champney, Rev. Henry M. Field, Dr E. H. 
Scudder, the Rev. Dr. T. T. Manger, John Boyle 
O'Reilly, George M. Towle, W. Wilberforce New- 
top, Eibridge Kingsley, Samue] L. Clemens, 
Edward Greey, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, and 
Lieutenant A. W. Greely. The president of the 
Club is Miss Arna L. Dawes, daughter of the 

Senator, and much of the singular prosperity 
of the Society is said to be due to her energy 
and influence. By the by, the high sessions of 
the Club are like those of the Bona Dea in one 
respect—it is almost death for one of the male 
persuasion, unless he be the lecturer of the 
morning, to enter the room. No men are al- 
lowed in the audience. Noteven the harmless 
necceseary reporter. 


..».-The firm of Charles Scribner’s Sons cer- 
tainly have had reason to feel surprised at the 





donors, There are sixty-six county jails in the 


Magazine, large as were their expectations and 
assurances. It made its appearance simulta- 
neously last week, in New Yorkand in each lead 
ing city of the country,as well as in the bookstalls 
of London, Ediuburgh, Paris, and sundry other 
Eurupean literary centers. The contents of this 
first number are good, though not extraordna- 
rily so. There is enough matter ;n0t too much ;and 
readability characterizes everything. Minister 
Washburne’s ** Reminiscences of the Siege aud 
Commune of Paris” ia a return to a topic that is 
practically new ;and 1f lapse of time has not fresh- 
ened interest in it, and brought forward a pew 
generation to read and think about the war of 
1870, what Mr. Waehburne has to say would 
be of strong icterest. The amply illustrated 
paper on “Babylonian Seals,” by Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, directs attention to arpecially inter- 
esting branch of Oriental archeology; Annie 
Cary Morris’s ‘‘ Glimpses at the Diary of Gou- 
vorneur Morris,” Francis Walker's ‘* Socialism,” 
and F. V. Greene’s ‘* Our Defenceless Coaste,” 
make a well-balanced group of articles almost 
entirely of an unconventional, well-varied sort. 
Fiction occupies much space in this number,toa 
degree, however, that will hardly surprise those 
who have been aware of what are the intents of 
the magazine and its standard for such matter. 
There are two serials, H. C. Bunner’s “ Story of 
a New York House.” and Harold Frederic’s 
** Seth’s Brother’s Wife.” As far as it progresses, 
Mr. Bunner’s serial is characteristically delight- 
ful reading, full of the flavor of old New York 
days; and Mr, Frederic’s novel gives every 
promise of being an exceelingly well con- 
structed and spirited piece of literary work. 
There are short stories, by Thomas A. Janvier— 
a dramatic sketch—and Margaret Crosby. 
Poetry is strikingly subordinate. Austin 
Dobson, Arlo Baier, and Maybury Fleming fur- 
nish verse that is scarcely of auspicuous merit 
in avy instance, and Mr. Bates’s ‘* Sonnets in 
Shadow” is particularly indifferent. There are 
no departments—a void of which a reac:ionary 
taste may approve, although some of the de- 
partments of some of our magazines are 
their happiest features. As to the ilustrations, 
if compared with those in The Century or 
Hurper’s many people will hastily exclaim 
in disappointment. Not until we read a 
very explicit notice in this very issue 
did we understand that exactly such comparison 
was invited by the publishers. In fact, in num- 
ber of illustrations and their kind we thought 
that a decided departure was to be made 
from pisiure-bookishness, of which we have had 
something too much. The magazine is acheaper 
magazine than the Century or Harper's. It is 
intended to pursue a different line of conduct, 
In its iliastrations so far we find a more honest 
artistic spirit, anda return to simple drawing 
and careful work in black and white, which is 
quite welcome. The process work is decided- 
ly below the standard, and the reproduction and 
printing, have been in some cases very faulty, 
The drawings to the Wasbburne articie are ad- 
mirable, however; and the photo-engraving for 
“The Babylonian Seals” could not be quar- 
reled with, except as to the printing of some 
newly cast intagliati. The cover is plain and yet 
far from unbeauiiful ; and we hope that there 
will be no change in it and no greater elaborate- 
ness of its design. Altogether the magazine 
starts out clearly in exactly its projected field of 
success, and we predict an entire success for it 
as soon at the public more fully appreciate what 
it will do for them. It is a mistake to regard it 
altogether as in the via media between, 


for example, The English Illustrated Magazine 
and The Century. It is far more 
than that, anybody with discernment ought to 
see, and will see anop. Its aim is to be not 
what the other magazines are, Lut that they 
are not, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


STANDARD SETS OF BOOKS 
Of Sterling Value for 


Holiday Presents. 


Published and for sale by 


A C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway (nearly opposite New York 
Hotel). 
New Editions of Standard Authors, 
Printed on toned paper, handsomely bound in cloth 
and half-ca!f extra. 
(Each set in a neat box.) 
At less than one-half the tormer price, 

An eminent critic says: 

“ Indispensable for the Library or for any censid- 
erable collection books on history or general litera- 
ture. Macauley, Hatlam, Micha: amb, Gray, 


May, Disraeli. Milman, Michaud, etc., are 
among the classics ot our language.” 
Edgar A. Poe’s Complete Works, 
Lite and Introduction. By Richard denry Stoed- 
aard. Illustrated with a New Portrait on Steet (the 
latest taken from life). Etchings from Original 
designs fac 8 miles, numerous Cory -. 
Printed from New Plates, large type, on pape 
made specially tor this edition. 6 A, ® cloth, 89 
Charles Lamb,s Complete Works, 
including “ Elia” and “Eliana” the last contain 
ing the hitherto uncollected writings of Lamb 
corrected and revised by sir ourd. With 
Life Steel portrait, cloth, 3 vols. 
$3.75 per set (reduced trom 87.50.) 

Large Paper Edition, 5 vols., $7.50. 
Hallam’s Complete Works, 
Comprising UNABRIDGED Editions of 





Constitutional History of Epeiané, oe... heenees 2 vols 
Muadle Ages of Europe, cloth.. . vols. 
Literature of Europe, ClOCh.......cccc-ccseses+ss 2 vols 


$7.50 per set (reduced from $17.50), 

New Large Paper Edition. 8 vols., $12. 
Milman’s (Deau) Complete Works, 
COMPRISING: 


History of the Jews, cloth......... ....ccccccces. 
History of Christianity » Cloth..... 
History of Latin Christianity, cloth.. 


$12 per set (reduced from $24.50.) 
Disraeli’s Complete Works, 
Curiosities of Literature, cloth 









Amenities of Literature, cloth 
Calamities and Quarrels of authors, cloth...... 1 vol 
Literary Characters, Men of Genius, cloth...... 1 vol 


$7.50 per set (reduced from $15). 
Michaud’s History of the Crusades. 


8vols., cloth. New edition, with a supple: 
chapter, by H. B. Mabie, $3.75 pplementary 


Copies sent by express or postpaid on receipt of 
price by 


A.C, ARMSTRONG & SON, 714, Bway, N.Y. 


Meadow Sweet to Mistletoe. 
By Miss M. A. Latueoury, artist. author 
of the ‘Seven Little Maids,” * Ring-a- 
Round-a-Rosy.” Printed in gold and 
colors. 4to. $2.50. Cloth, profusely 
decorated with gold and silver. $3.50. 

In the quinity and quality of its contents it is 
unique amoung the holiday books prepared for chil- 
dren. It is peculiarly a family book, and wili furvish 
entertainment for the entire year. This year 
beautiful full-page engravings are prin nted in photo- 


gravier tints which adie Hy a little to their attrac- 
tiveaess.—Publishers’ Weekl 
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prmend With over 15 original drawings, etc.. by 

8. W. Van Schaick. Oblong iamo, t bound in cloth, 

gilt edges, $1.25. 

CATALOGUE } NO. 2 OF RARE AND CURIOUS 
BOOKS and of my own Publications just issued. Sent 
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GE BS 3} OOMBES, 

ha Na oy AND PUBLISHER, 
275 FIFTH AVE.. N. Y. 
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JANUARY NUMBER 


SURLBNER 
MAGAZINE. 


Vol. I, No. 1. 
First Edition, 100,000, 


EXHAUSTED ON DAY OF 
PUBLICATION. 


Second Edition Ready immediately 
Third Edition Now Printing. 


25 CENTS A NUMBER. 
$3.00 A YEAR. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 


NEW YORK SUN, If ever a magazine was started 
with a place ready and waiting for 
Dee, 15. it, the new SCRIBNER’S has tbat 
goodluck. The name is a letter of 
recommendation to friendehip and 
respect, The cover is an invitation 
to closer acquaintance. The table 
of contents 1s a revelation of char- 
acter and intelligence. The first 
number is welcomed before it is 
read, and when it is read 
it takes its place easily and at 
opct among the things that justify 
their own existence and need no pro- 
bation before being fully and fin- 
ally accepted. The individuality 
of the handsome new magazine is 
dis inct. 


The periodical will at once take 
its place far forward in the maga- 
zine ranks, and it will command 
intelligent attention from readers 
everywhere. While it is illustrated 
with sixty odd views, portraits, 
maps and head and tail pieces, the 
aim nas obviously been to subordi- 
pate the picturesto the text, and 
this has been studiously done with 
results that are entirely pleasing, 
The illustrations always bear direct 
relation to the text, and besides 
being ornaments are appropriate, 
helpful andin palce.... SCRIB- 
NER’S seems to have started full 
grown. Ithas,no doubt, come to 
make a stay among us, at once 
amusing, inetructive and _ pro- 
tracted. 

The cover of SCRIBNER’S MAG- 
AZINE is unpretentious, quiet, and 
simple. It is business-like rather 
than artistic. but it isin pertecily 

good taste. Taking ageneral view 
of the first number, the new aepir- 
ant for public favor enters the field 
cool, competent, capable. 
THE The frst numberof SCRIBNER’'S 
JOURNAL MAGAZINE meets the high expec- 
OF COMMERCE, tations that had been formed of it. 

N. Y., Dec. 16. The publishers have only to main- 
tain the iuitial level of excellence 
in order to reslize their utmost 
wishes of circulation and in- 
fluence. The exterior is prepossess- 
ing. The color of the cover isa 
new shade of buff, restful to the 
eye. Thetitle and the border are 
simple and tasteful. Theonly at- 
tempt at ornament is a wreath, 
which encloses a book and an an- 
tique lamp throwing out rays. In- 
side every read+r will be pleased to 
find a large, bold style, making the 
perusal of the magazine a positive 
luxury. 

Its price at 25 cents a number is 
calculated to bring its splendid ar-3 
ray of reading matter within the 
reach of every one, and its initial 
number is an evidence of the high 
standard ofthe character of the 
magazine, and the wide and varied 
rapgetrom which it will draw it, 
interests, 

BOSTON The new magazine begins its 

EVENING career auspiciously, and with an 
TRANSCRIPI, evidence of reserved strength that 
promises well. 





NEW YORK 
TIMES, 
Dec. 15, 


NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE, 
Dec, 15. 


BOSTON 
TRAVELLER, 
Dec, 15. 


Dec. 15. The tone and character of the 
BOSTON magazine, as shown in the first 

POST, number, are admirable, and there 
Dee. 15. is certainly a high place for SCRIB- 


NER'S. 


Subscribe from the first Number. 


For sale by all Booksellers and News- 


Charles Scribuer’s sun, 
PUBLISHERS. 








THE 
Popular Science 


Monthly 
FOR 1887 


Will contain articles by well-known writers 
on all subjects of prastical interest. Ite 
range of topics which is widening 
with the advance of sc ence, 
includes : 


Political Science and Government. 
Domestic and Social Eeonomy. 
Education. 

Religion ae it is related to Science. 

Ethics, based on Scientific Principles. 

Sanitary Conditions; Hygiene; the Pre- 
vention of Disease. 

Architecture and Art in connection with 
Practical Life. 

The Development of the Race. 

Food-products and Agriculture. 

Natural History; Scientific Exploration. 

Discovery; Experimental Science. 

The Practical Arts. 

The Science of Living. 

Contains illustrated articles, Portraits, 
Biographical Sketches. 

lt records the advance made in every 
branch of Science. 

It is not technica! ; it is intended for non- 
scientific as well as scientific readers; for 
all persons of intelligence. 

No magazine in the world contains pa- 
pers of a more instructive, and at the same 
time of a more interesting character. 


TERMS: $5.00 per annum; single numbers, 
50 cents each. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp Srreet. New Yorx. 


NEW ETCHINGS, 


“Chorister Boys,’ an original etcning by 
F. M. Spiegle. 





‘6 
The Welcome Step,’’ atter «painting 
by Jennie Brownscombe (a companion to “ Watching 
and Waiting.” 


Published by C. KLACKNER, and to 
be obtained of all Art Dealers. 


All of “Klackner’s Publications” are 
protected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on ‘‘Proofs aud 
Prints.” 


I7 East 17th Street, New York. 
“ WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER, 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 
Send for our Holiday Catalogue of Superb Gift and 
Gorgeous. Juvenile Books at marvelously cheap 
pice. iberal terms io Sunday-school etc. 
CHALE, ROHDE & CO., 9 Courtlandt St.. N.Y. 


COLONISTS. 


LANDS, SETTLEMENTS, AND HOMES. 
Those persons who desire to join a colony on the 
co-operative plan should write to the American 
Land and Colonization Association for full 
information and pamphlets. 
Parties wanted for all the necessary trades, such as 
farmers, laborers, mechanics, and merchants. 
Address 
Eastern Office, 150 Boreel Building, New York, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORDS. An 
Introduction to the Science of Languge. 
By Frepertc Gartanpa, Ph.D. Second 
edition. Price by mail, $1.35. An unknown 














in the Nation, in a review of 
this book calls the etymologies which 
are supported by such authorities as 
Max Miiller, George Curtius, A. Fick, 
F. Schleicher, Meyer, Nanicek, etc., ‘‘old 
guesses.” He recognizes that the author “‘ has the 
eye of a Trenck or a Max Miller for what is curious 
and striking in the history of words,’’) and that “‘ he 
says a great many things which are true and which 
do indeed deserve to be more generally known.” Still, 
he asserts that this book cannot be * wseful.” But 
Prof. Max Miller says: ‘*I READ IT WITH MUCH IN. 
TERESI AND RECOMMENDED IT TO THE YOUNG MEN OF 
OXFORD.” In the same sense speak more than fifty 
American newspapers, among which are the N. F. 
Times, the N. Y. Tribune, the N. ¥. Sun, the Mail 
and Evening Express, the N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce, the N. Y. INDEPENDENT, the N. ¥. Home 
Journal the (Boston) Literary World, etc. A. 
LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 


ELSON’S 


*unday-Schooil Books and Cards 
PPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICA 


DENOMINATIONS, 
BEND FOR CatTALoGus. 


writer 








T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Stree, New York 





Are You Posted on the 


TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT 


President Seelye says 


“The Most Encouraging Voice 
Now Heard in American Politics” 


“THE VOICE.” 


(Published Every Thursday.) 


“é Tt 

Contains more information and 
less theorizing to the square inch 
than any other temperance paper 
within our knowledge,” 

—Lymann Aspott, D.D., LL.D., Editor 
Christian Union. 

Other Testimony from Eminent Sources. 


at Yoncostters pe un- 

ain sound. vocates 

Pres. McCOSH, 5 comme os © to pone in im- 
ortance. send my ¢ 

of Princeton College. lreguiarly to a collese read. 

ing room, where it does good 

among our students.” 


. “ The Voice has bec 
AXEL GUSTAFSON, heading temperate ponte 


pe 
author of *Foundation|of the world. I feel compelled 
of Death.” to 
published.” 
“Itie conducted with re- 
markable energy and ability. 


Its statistical temperance in- 
formation has never been sur- 
assed.” 


CHIEF JUSTICE 
NOAH DAVIS. 


“I have always admired the 
“7-7 iow 2 vow with which 
H RD CROSBY, \it isconducted. . . . le 

ows ROSBY, ways read I'he Voice and find 
D.D. great profit in it.” 

“In courage, information, 
tirceliness, high principleana 

eneral effectiveness, 

oie appears to me to be the 
best temperance newspaper 
in the worid.” 


ENLARGED TO EIGHT PAGES. 


Farm and Household Departments, 
Market Reports, 


JOSEPH COOK. 





Literary Items, 
Choice Short Stories. 
A Sermon Each Week by 
SPURGEON, TALMAGE, 
OR 
OTHER EMINENT DIVINES. 
GOOD, LARGE TYPE, WELL PRINTED. 
One Dollar per Year. 


SPECIMEN COPY GRATIS ON REQUEST. 
Address: 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
ic—12 Dey Street, New York. 


AVE YOU SEEN Worthinston’s 


Annual, Gene- 
vra, Under Blue Skies, Meadow 
Sweet to Mistletoe, Christmas Box, 


Worthington’s Natural History. Ask 
your Bookseller to show them. 


FANCY DESKS, 
LIBRARY TABLES, 
BOOK CASES. 


Office Furniture in Great Variety, 











MANUFACTURED BY 


T. G. SELLEW, 


111 Fulton Street. New York. 





Protect your magazines or pamphlets by using a 


“COMMON SENSE BINDER.” 


200,000 in use in the United States. 
Size for SCRIBNER’S, CENTURY. HARPER’S 
MONTHLY, ATLANTIC, and ST. NICHOLAS, 
15 Cents each. 


N. Y. INDEPENDENT. $1.25, Post-paid. 


ty- i kept in stock. Send for » list 
aud’ me atom this publication. 





ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS 


MURRAY STREET, New York. 





Living Age. 


Jan 1, 1887, THe Living Aes 
enters upon its 172d Volume, 
having met with continuous cem- 
mendation and success. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of 
reading-matter yearly. It presents 
in an inexpensive form, consider- 
ing its great amount of matter, 
with freshness, owing to its weekly 
issue, and with a completeness 
nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Politi- 
cal Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature. 

It is therefore Invaluable to every American reader, 
asthe only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE com- 
pilation of an indispensable current literature,— indis- 

pensable because it embraces the productions of the 


in all branches of I iterature, Science, Politics, and Art. 

“ To have THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of the entire 
world of thought, of scientific investigation, psychological re- 
search, critical note, of poetry and romance. . It has never 
been so bright, so comprehensive, so diversified in interest, as 
it is to-day.” — Boston Traveller. 

* It is one of the publications that intelligent people regard 
as practically indispensable. From its pages one learns 
what the world is thinking about. . It ts an education in 
ttself, as well as an entertainment.’’ — Hartford Courant. 

“It contains nearly all the good literature of the time. . 
There is nothing notewortiy in science, art, literature, biog- 
raphy, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be found in it. . 
dt is a brary in itself." — The Churchman, New York. 

“It may be truthfully and onan, said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.”’ — New-York Tribune, 

“ Nearly the whole world of authors and writers appear im 
it in their best moods. . The reader is kept well abreast of the 
current thought of the age.” — Boston Journal. f 

“ Through its pages alone, it is possible to be as well in- 
formed in current literature as by the perusal of a ‘ong list 
of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. p 

“ The subscription price is slight in comparison with the 
mass of the best current literat ure which tt brings with it in tte 
weekly visits. . In fact, a reader needs no more than this one 

ublication to keep him well abreast of Enalish periodical 
livaiure *— Sunday-School ‘imes, Ihiladelphia. 

“ Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.’’ — N. Y. World. 

“ It furnishes a complete compilation of an mdispensable 


. 


Littell’s 

















literature.” --Chicago Ev ening Journal. 

* It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the best 
thought and literature of civilizatwn.” — Christian Advo- 
cate, Pittsburgh. : k 

“ It is absolutely without a rival. . Coming once a week, ét 
gives, while yet fresh, the productions of the Joremost writers 
of the day. . Essay and review, biography, travel, science, 

ction, poetry. the best of each and all is here placed within 
reach.'* — Montreal Gazette. 

“ Jt saves not only time, but money.’ — Pacific Church- 
man, San Francisco. 

** It has become indispensable.” — New-York Observer. 

“ It keeps well up its reputation for being the best 
odical in the world.” — Morning Star, Wilmington, N.C. 

Published WKEKLY at $8.00 a year. free of postage; or 
for $10.50, Tue Livinc AG& and any one of the Ameri- 
can$4 Monthiies (or //arper's Weekly or Bazar) will be 
sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THE LivinG AGE 
and the St. Nicholas. ; 

Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the New 





mA Garena, LITTELL & CO., Boston: 
Ex Ow? A Book for Boys and Girls. 1 
vol. 8vo. $2.00. 


t#~ This is just the book for boys and girls. I 
eaches ‘them how to make all usefu] things in at 
scientific way. Every boy and gir! should bave it. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Broadway, N.Y. 
BOOKS. BOOKS. 


7 West 42d Street, New York. 


Whenever you need a BOOK or any information 
about BOOKS, call on or write to F Grant. 7 
WEST 42D STREET, NEW YORK. He basa very 
large collection ot BOOKS 'n every department of 
Literature, both in fine and in ordinary bindings. 
Healso keeps STATIONERY. His terms are always 
reasonable, and in many instances exceeding!y low. 
He will please you if you will only cal) upon or ad- 
dress him. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO L'BERAL BUYERS. 
An early inspection of Mr. Grant’s large and band- 
some Stock of Books for the Holidays is especially 
solicited. 
Select books early and avoid the “* Rush.” 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


MILLION “=... 


CURIOUS 
ON HAND. ALMOST GIVEN AWAY, INCLUD- 
ING THE GREATEST DISPLAY OF HOLIDAY 
BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


MAMMOTH CATALOGUE AND HOLIDAY CATA- 
LOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 


81 Chambers St., 84 door west of City Hall Park, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


£100 Prize Temperance Tale 


THROUGH STORM TO 
SUNSHINE. 


A remarkably wel! written story 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, 


NO. 42 BLEECKER ST. 


NEW YORK. 
R. CARTER & BRO.. PUUKS, NEW YORE. 


Atlas World 25¢. 


192 pages; 94 maps; 60 colored diagrams. Complete 
railroad map of every State, territory and country 
in the world, with statistical tables, etc.. etc. Size, 
334x6inches. Sells rapidly; 150 have been soldina 
single school. Agents wanted. Remit for sample. 
Usual discount. RAND, McNALLY & CO., 

143 Monroe St., Chicago, or 323 Broadway. N. Y. 


ANTA CLAUS Ace; eues, 
Wotthinaronss A 
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NEW PRINCETON 


REVIEW for 1887, 


Occupying a New Field, Covered by No Other Periodical of Europe or America. 





Partial List o CONTENTS OF Henry Calderwood, 
p Jno. Safford Fisk, 
Contributors. | January Number. | 2. =. stoddara, 
ae Victor Hugo. John Safford Fisk. my oy Clemens (Mark 
_ a yam m The Present Position — petaee Hadley 
in. * A o in G ° ’ 
Chasies Dudley Warner, | Haar eres, Shales. Parkhuet, 
Pres’t Noah Porter, Se ee eee, 
Pres’t Julius H. Seelye, The Paotvand ae Genena the} T. A. Janvier, 
Pres’t James McCosh Lrish Question. J. Bryce, M. P. Alexan er Johnston, 
° Geueral McClellan. Philippe, 
Edmund C. Stedman, Comte de Paris. T. B. Lounsbury, 
John Bach McMaster, The Extirpation of the Crimi- Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., 


George P. Fisher, 
Wm. M. Taylor, 


Ward. 





Charles Dudley Warner. 
E. P. Whipple as Critic. Julius 


Veta Strainige. 


James 0. Murray, 
Charles Eliot Norton, 


Geo. Parsons 





Grace E. King, ae taenng Francis L. Patton, 
aca ae an — — Re- ee 

° ’ v —The Interview as News— . W. 
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Riws of che Weer. 


WASHINGTON. 


..The Senate bill for the allotment of lands 
in Severalty to Indians was passed by the House 
last week, with amendments recommended by 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. It provides 
for the allotment of reservation lands in seve- 
ralty to the Indians located thereon, on their 
application, in quantities as follows: To each 
head of a family, one-quarter of a section; to 
each single person over eighteen years of age, 
one-tighth of a section; to each orphan child 
under eighteen years, one-eighth of a section ; 
to each other person under eighteen years, one- 
sixteenth of a section. If there is not sufficient 
land on the reservation to allot tu each indi- 
vidual the quantity as provided, then the land 
shall be allotted to each individual pro rata. 
The bill prohibite, for the period of twenty-five 
years the conveyance of any such allotted Jand ; 
makes the allottees subject to state and terri- 
torial law, and prohibits any territory from 
parsing any law denying to any such Indian 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the law. The rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship are conferred upon every Indian born 
within the territorial limits of the United States, 
to whom allo‘ments have been made, and upon 
every Indian who has voluntarily taken up his 
residence apart from any tribe of Indians and 
adopted the habits of civilized life. The bill 
does not apply to the civilized tribes in the 
Indian Territory, to the Seneca Nation of New 
York, nor to the strip of Nebraska adjoining the 
Sioux nation. 


...- Brigadier General Hazen, the chief of the 
Signal Service, is said to beavery sick man. 
He has not b-en well for nearly two years. Sev- 
eral years ago he was compelled to absent him- 
self from the office and remain quietly at home. 
Last week bis physician informed him that he 
was suffering from diabetes, and that he must 
use the utmost caution in the matter of diet 
and his general mode of living. In consequence 
of this G: peral Hazen issued an order piacing 
Captaiu Greely in charge of the services until 
such time as it may be possible for him to re- 
sume hia duties again. Should Geueral Hazen’s 
health continue tv fail it is probable he will go 
before the Board of Review next rpring and ask 
for retirement. There would then be a scram- 
ble for his place, which would involve, directly 
or indirectly, almost every officer in the army. 
The position carries with it the rank of briga- 
dier-general. One of the principal candidates 
for the position would be Captain Greely, the 
Arctic explorer. 


..Thé two houses of Congress are making 
preparations for the holiday recess. The con- 
sideration of the Funding Bill was postponed in 
the Senate on Monday till after New Year’s. 
The Interstate Commerce Bill, after a debate, 
was also postponed. Mr. Aldrich, of Rhode 
Island, on Monday introduced a resolution 
which will secure strung support, and which 
has in view at least partial reciprocity with 
mapy countries, and would effect a v:ry con- 
sideralwe reduction of the surplus. Ic requests 
the President to enter into correspondence with 
sugar-producing countries, with a view to 
abolishing the duty on sugar from those 
coun'ries which in turo will admit American 
mat ufactures, 


-.On Wednesday last the Sevate by a vote 
of 83 to 21 passed a motion to lay on the table 
the Plats resolution providing for open sessions 
during the consideration of executive nomina- 
tions. This action effectually disposes of the 
resolution ; but Mr. Logan offered a somewhat 
similar resolution at the last session, and is 
clearly in favor of wiping out the secret system. 
The Lilinvis Senator was not in the Senate when 
the Platt res>lution came up, and it is hoped he 
will now revive bis resolution and take the lead 
in the next struggle tu put an end to the sys- 
tem. 


...-Senator Beck called up his resolution last 
week prohibiting senators from being in the 
employ of railroads and other corporations, 
Mr. Beck denounced it as indecent for senators 
and members to sit and vote upon measures af- 
fecting great railroad corporations. to the 
amount of hundreds of millions, while having 
the money of these corporations in their pock- 
ets. Mr. Maxey supported Mr. Beck, and Mr. 
Pugh and Mr. Call opposed. The matter went 
over, and will be resumed, 


....-By a vote of 149 to 154 the House on Sat- 
urday last refused to go into Committee of the 
Whole to consider revenue bills. Morrison, 
Carlisle, and the Democrats who support the Ad- 
mivistration policy of reduction of taxation are 
again defeated by Randall and his Republican 
allies. The result of the vote almost compeis 
the conclusion that there can be no change in 
the tariff laws through the Forty-ninth Con- 
grese. 


.-Oa Friday lass the Senate passed the bill 
to repeal the Tenure of Office act by a vote of 





thirty to twenty-two. 


DOMESTIC. 

.. The Knights of Labor District Assembly 
101, which has had jurisdiction in Missouri 
Kansas, Indian Territory, Arkanses, Texas, and, 
Kentucky, is said to be rapidly disintegrating, 
and in a short time will cease to exist. The As- 
sembly included all the Jocal assemblies of men 
employed on the Gould Southwest system of 
railroads, and on the authority of its Executive 
Committee the strike of last spring was ordered. 
Since the settlement of that difficulty positive 
orders have been given on the Miesouri Pacific 
and its connections prohibiting the issue of 
passes to employees who may be delegated to 
represent local assemblies at the meetings of the 
district, and this has done much to break up 
the organization. 


..Boston’s municipal election, Jast week, 
resulted in the re-election of Mayor O’Brier, for 
a third term, by a majority over Hart and 
MeNeill, the Republican and Labor candidates. 
O’Brien received 23,387 votes, Hart, 18,719, and 
McNeill, 3,564. O’Brien’s plurality over Hart is 
4,668. Worcester elected the Republican can- 
didate, but cast its vote for license by 5,807 
against 4,710. Salem elected a Republican and 
Lowell a Democrat for mayor. 


..The second trial of ex-Alderman Artbur 
J. McQuade, on a charge of receiving a bribe in 
connection with the grant of the Broadway 
franchise, ended last week in the conviction of 
the defendant. The result was quickly reached 
when the case was once submitted to she jury. 
The trial occupied nineteen court days, twelve 
of which were spent in obtainivg a jury. The 
judge has sentenced McQuade to seven years’ 
imprisonment and $5,000 fine. 


FOREIGN. 


..An immense Nationalist demonstration 
was held at Loughrea, County Galway, Ireland, 
on Thursday of last week. Father Cuuningham 
presided, and a number of other clergymen and 
Messrs. Dillov, O’Briew, Harrixv, and Sheehy 
were on the platform. A large contingent of 
Lord Clanricarde’s tenants were present. 
Messrs. Dillon and O’Brisn addressed the meet- 
ing,and then opened Nationalist rent offices. 
Hundreds of tenants came forward and paid 
their rents. Suddenly the police raided the 
offices. Inspector Davies seized money, docu- 
ments, and books and arrested Mr. Dillop. Mr, 
Dillion struggled with the Inspector for posses- 
sion of the money. The police proceeded up 
stairs and took possession of more money and 
documents. They then arrested Mr.O'Brien, edi- 
tor of United Ireland, avd afterward Ma‘thew 
Harris, M.P. for East Galway, aud David Sheeby, 
M.P. for South Galway. The specific chsrge 
against the four gentlemen is that they were 
conspiring to induce tenants not to pay their 
lawful rente, They gave bail in £200 each. It 
is rumored that the police have becn instructed 
to pursue a similar course in the care of other 
Nationalist rent collectors. The National 
League leaders have decided to continue their 
present tactics. 


.- The London Post, of Sunday, in an in- 
spired article, warns Turkey against further co- 
quetting with Russia. The British Goveru- 
ment, it says, has undergone great sacrifices to 
uphold the integrity of Turkey, even against 
the opinion of a large portion of the English 
people. Any hesitation on the part of Turkey 
will now compel England to adopt a course to 
counteract Russia’s threats by measures that 
will speedily impress the Porte with the fact 
that her present doubtful policy is the worst 
for her real interests. 


...-Bismarck’s military bili was greatly modi- 
tied last week by the commission appointed to 
consider it. The commission finally voted in 
favor of 450,000 men for three years instead of 
468,409 tor seven years, as proposed by the bill, 
The result was due to a coalition. The majority 
consisted of five Progressionists, two Socialists, 
eight Centriste, and one Pole, and the minority 
of four National Liberals, 21x Conservatives, and 
two Free Conservatives. The commissiou’s 
decision embodies the principal part of Herr 
Strufferberg’s motion, which approves the 
Government proposal that the number of cadres 
be increased sixteen battalions, the increase, 
however, to be grauted for only one year. 


....-The candidacy of Duke Ferdinand, of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, for the Bulgarian throne 
is gaining considerably. The Duke himself is 
by no means adverse to the idea, and there is 
good rearon to believe that it is regarded favor- 
ably by Russia. The Prince of Wales and Duke 
of Edinburgh vigorously support his candidacy 
and are using their personal influence at Berlin 
and St. Petersburg in his favor. Queen Victoria 
continues to favor the Battenbergs, and the 
royal family feud is becoming mor: .it:er. The 
Prince of Wales ignores the presence of Prince 
Alexander at Windsor. 

-The Suez Canal Company and the Egyp- 
tian Government bave agreed to the widening 
of the Suez Canal. From Port Said to the Bit- 
ter Lakes tbe canal will be forty-four meters 





wide, and from there to Suez sixty-five meters, 
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Acligions Iutelligence. 


THE EVANGELISTIC MOVEMENT 
IN PHILADELPHIA. 





BY THE REV. WILLIAM R. TAYLOR. 





Tue Central Committee and the Com. 
mittees of the Sections have been quietly 
engaged in perfecting the arrangements 
called for by the plan. No new features 
have ben added, and all remains as 
described. At tne last meeting of the 
Central Committee, the reports from the 
Sections indicated that the preparations 
were well advanced, aod the prospects good 
fcr a prompt and vigorous opening of the 
campaigo. Some of the Section Secre- 
taries, however, reported themselves as 
embarrassed, avd the assignment of the 
districts for visitation seriously delayed, 
by the failure of some of the pastors to re- 
spond at all to the letters and circulars 
sent them inviting their co-operation. 
Some cf them had to be addressed four or 
five times before any answer was received ; 
and from others even such persistency has 
failed to elicit so much as a yes or no. 

A certain amount of this sort of inertia, 
I presume, has to be overcome in every 
undertaking like this. It ishuman nature, 
doubtless; but one would hke to geta 
little stronger savor of grace. There is 
nothing to be said against those who do not 
find it convenient or deem it inexpedient 
to enter into the movement. But it does 
seem strange that among Christian minis- 
ters, in this day, there should be found men 
so slow, or so discourteous as to keep a 
whole Section, of fifty or a hundred 
churches, waiting for a line or two of 
writing. 

The association of Lutheran pastors be- 
longing to the General Council, has finally 
decided, for reasons not—to my knowledge, 
at least—publicly given,* not to co-operate. 
A delegation from the Central Committee 
waited upon them to make explanations, 
but witbout avail. One of the pastors, 
while not joinimg in the visitation or the 
union meetings, has announced his inten- 
tion of opening his church for nightly ser- 
vices, during the evangelistic week, as the 
second week in January is now called. 
The Rev. Wm. M. Baum, D.D., pastor of 
one of the leading churches belonging to 
the other Luthevan body, the General 
Synod, is co-operating heartily, with his 
church, in all the work. 

The union meetings, for prayer and con- 
ference, held weekly by groups of churches, 
are proving of great service in preparing 
the members of the churches for tie work, 
and bringing it to the notice of the masses. 
Paid advertisements of these meetings, 
headed ‘* Evangelistic Movement—South 
West Section,” ‘City Evangelization— 
North Eust Section,” etc., and reports of 
business and devotional meetings may be 
seen almost any day in the newspapers, 
and by the time the work begins it would 
seem that the whole reading public ought 
to know about it. 

The attendance at these meetings in all 
the Sections has been reported as good, 
and in two at least as very large. Short 
addresses are made by two or three of the 
pastors of the group, and the meeting is 
then thrown open for voluntary prayer and 
address. The spirit of these gatherings, 
as indeed of the whole movement thus far, 
has not been just that which we are accus- 
tomed to associate with a revival. There 
is not that spiritual tension observable in 





* We have a circular issued on behalf o1 the Luth- 
eran Pastoral Association which gives at length the 
reasons of the General Council pastors for deciding 
to participate in the union services, It came to 
us without expressed restriction as to publica- 
tion. They say there is no question as to the 
Rreatness of the emergency, the only question 
j8 as to the means employed t? meet it. Their 
reasons in brief are; 1. They do not think 
the plan adopted is designed to reach thinking peo- 
pile. 2. Such efforts hitherto have not yielded satis- 
factory resulte. 3. Religion “ must live in man’s en- 
tire personality”; ** we place no confidence in excite- 
ment of the feelings.” 4. The poor have opportunity 
of worship ip the various churches, They are not 
turned away. 5. Some of those invited to participate 
deny tne doctrine of the Triuity and the Divinity of 
Christ. 6. Artificial stimulants for the “ promotion 
of religionism" are necessary results of the insuffi- 
cient study of the Word. For all the evils of the day 
they tbink the proclamation of the whole counsel of 
God, and the use of the methods of the Lutheran 
Church, the sufficient remedy; but while they can- 
not joinin the union movement, they pray for the 
divine blessing upon it, and will rejoice in whatever 
of permanent good it achieves,EDITOR 





the Church, nor that quickened religious 
sensibility in the community at large. But 
among the more active pastors and laymen 
there is a quiet earnestness, and a business- 
like method, which to many minds will be 
more hopeful, at this stage of the work, 
than a more marked display of emotion 
would be. Some who remember the great 
revival here in ’57 and ’58, arc doubtless 
contrasting the spontaneousness of that 
work with the elaborate mechanism of this. 
That broke out like fire, and spread like 
fire. But God does not always work in the 
same way for the same ends. And this 
quiet, spontaneous falling together of the 
segregated churches of our great city—like 
the glass bits in a kaleidosc»pe—into a 
beautiful and harmonious organic form for 
united work, and the laying out of these 
well-considered,comprehensive plans—why 
should not all this be considered the work 
of the Holy Ghost, and accepted in faith as 
an earnest of a most mighty and blessed 
manifestation of his power? 

The whole undertaking from the begin- 
ning has been carried forward in such a 
serious and manly spirit, with such evi- 
dent and deep conviction that the Church 
ought to make a more determined effurt to 
reach the masses, and that the Gospel of 
Christ can reach them and save them, that 
it scarcely seems possible, notwiths3tand- 
ing the signs of apathy which are not lack 
ing in some quarters, that the effort should 
prove barren. I have faith to believe that 
multitudes of sacrifices are now being 
silently prepared and laid upon God’s al- 
tar, and that they only await his kindling 
touch to burst into holy and glorified 
flame. 

If nothing else were accomplished than 
the broadening and strengthening of the 
spirit of Christian unity, already manifest, 
the movement would not bein vain. Ata 
union meeting in St. Matthias’ Protestant 
Episcopal Church, a great congregation of 
all denominations was present, on one of 
the bitterest nights of the winter. A con- 
siderable portion of the Order of Evening 
Prayer, with the Psalter and Scripture les- 
sons for the day, was read by visiting Epis- 
copal clergymen, in vestments. Assistant 
Bishop Whittaker presided and made 
an address. He was followed by the 
Rector, the Rev. Rubt. A. Edwards, who 
delicately spoke from the chancel, and 
without vestments, out of regard for his 
clerical guests of other denomivcations, who 
also delivered addresses. They were the 
Rev. Drs. W. M. Baum, of the Lutheran 
Church (General Synod), O. H. Tiffany, of 
tie Methodist Church, and J. R. Danforth, 
ot the Congregational Church. The ad- 
dress of Bishop Whitaker on Christian 
unity was very broad and catholic. Afver 
speaking of the differences which divide 
men, due to temperament, education, taste, 
and conviction, and of the impossibility of 
ignoring or obliterating them, he said: 
** But I will stand as close as I can to the 
line that separates me from any other man 
that has a living faith in our blessed Re- 
deemer, and will reach my hand as far 
across it as I can, to grasp his hand, and 
call him my broker in Christ.” Bishop 
Stevens, venerated and beloved wherever 
he is known, has also expressed the most 
hearty sympatby with the movement. A 
clergymen of his diocese told me that the 
Bishop had said in his presence: ‘I wish I 
could induce all my clergy to go into it.” 

Special mention is made of the Episcopal 
Church in this connection, not because she 
is outdoing the other Churches, but because 
her hearty union with other denominations 
in work and worship is such a pleasant 
novelty, and such an encouraging evidence 
of progress in the slow healing of the 
divisions in the body of Christ. 

Thus far the city pastors have conducted 
all the services themselves, but it is prob- 
able that many of them will call in help 
from outside during the evangelistic week. 
The Church of 8. Matthias (P. E.) has 
secured the services of the Rev. Drs. J. 
H. Eccleston, of Baltimore and Wilbur F. 
Watkins, of New York. 

Already the influence of example is seen 
in the stirring of Christians in other places 
to similar work. The city of Camden has 
started a movement, in a sort of semi- 
official connection with that here, and the 
other day, in a little station on the West- 


I saw a poster announcing a series of union 
meetings in a neighboring village, where 
the pastors had adopted a plan modelled 
after ours, 

Tbe qvestion vow pressing havd on the 
attention of the Central Committee, is that 
of the meetings to be held in halls and 
theaters. A committee is to report a 
scheme at an early day. 

The necessary money for the éntire move- 
ment will probably be raised quietly, by 
private subscription, and without any ap- 
peal to the churches or the public. 

The Secretary of the Central Committee 
has been directed to send a communication 
to all the religious journals of the country, 
telling of the work and asking the prayers 
of all Christian people for God’s blessing 
upon it. Surely there can be no impropriety 
in so far anticipating this circular as to ask 
the readers of Tue INDEPENDENT, who have 
already been acquainted with the plan, 
to remember the churches of Philadelphia 
at ‘the throne of heavenly grace.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





In the French Chamber of Deputies, in a 
recent debate on the Budget, M. Clémenceau 
contended that a majority favored the separa- 
tion of Church and State. He said the late Cab- 
inet (De Freycinet’s) was overthrown because 
it had remained stationary. The declarations of 
the new Ministry were not satisfactory. The 
Cabinet would find it impossible to obtain a ma- 
jority without the co-operation of the Extreme 
Left, which section only asked for reforms which 
were demanded by the entire Republican Party, 
and the carrying out of which would bring about 
the union of all Republicans and Ex:remists, 
Premier Goblet, replying, eulogized M. de Frey- 
cinet, who, he said, was defeated on a side issue 
and not by the vote of the Republican majority. 
The present Cabinet did not mean to deal in 
idle declarations, but in acts which would be 
carried into effect at the beginning of the new 
year. Asettlement of the religious question 
would become possible when demanded bya 
large majority in the country. Inthe meantime 
the suppression of the public worsbip budget 
would be an illegal proceeding. A majority in 
in the Chamber did not fivor the separation of 
Churca and State. He entered upon the struggle 
confident of the country’s support, and appealed 
to the Republicans of every shade to sustain 
him. It is said that the Pope, fearing the result 
of the agitation in favor of the separation of 
Church and State, has instructed the French 
bishops io endeavor to counteract the effect of 
the movement by showing to the people the 
evils that would follow such separation. 


....Tbe annual meeting of the Parochial Mis 
sions Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
was held in this city last week. There was an 
attendance of about fifty persons, including 
Bishop Brewer of Montana, Dr. Satterlee, Dr. 
Peters and Dr. Vandewater. The aunual report 
showed that missions had been held in seven 
places with good results. The report of the 
Treasurer indicated that the Society’s finances 
were in a healthy condition, $10,055 having been 
received during the year toward its endowment. 
On the strepgth of this showing it was decided 
that the Society engage a missioners at $4,000 
a year to hold missions throughout the country. 
The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Bishop Potter; Secretary, the Rev. 
George R. Vandewater, D.D., Assistant Secre- 
tary and Kecorder, the Rev. F. W. Tomkins, 
Jr. ; Treasurer, 8. D. Blatchford. . 


....In the wall of a new Bap.ist Charch in 
Fairview, Ky., a slab has been set up with this 
inscription: 

JEFFERSON DAVIS, 
of Mississippi, was born June 34, 1808, 
on the site of this church. 
He made a gift of this lot March 10th, 1886, 
to Bethei Baptist Church, 
as a thank-offering to the LORD. 


Jefferson Davis has also presented the Church 
with a solid silver communion tervice which 
Was gratefully received. 


....Principal Dawson, LL.D., F. R. 8., Princ- 
pal of McGill College, Montreal, and President 
of the British Association, bas been engaged by 
the Brooklyn Institute to deliver two lectuces, 
which will be free, at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on the first two Sunday evenings in Janu- 
ary. The subject of these lectures will be “‘ The 
Development of the Divine Pian in the Physical 
History of the Earth and Its Preparation for 
Man.” 


....Oardinal Gibbons is to go to Rome in Jan 
uary to receive the red hat, and to cunsult v ith 
Pope Leo on the labor quesiion in this country, 
and also concerning the new Catholic Universi- 
ty in Washington, 


..--Archdeacon Farrar told a meeting of 





chester Railroad, a few miles from the city, 





English Congregationalists, the otuer day, that 


he was willing to recognize the validity of the 
orders of all Christian ministers. 








Missions. 


Tue Rev. W. H. Campbel/, of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, who is at Cuddapah, 
India, writes: ‘‘ The seed that has been sown in 
past years is beginning to bear fruit, and there 
are signs thata deep spiritual movement has be- 
gun among the Sudra farmers of this district. 
A number have already come forward and re- 
ceived baptism, and very many others seem in- 
clined to embrace Christianity. In one village, 
Upalapad, where there bas been a Mala congre- 
gation for many years, almost the whole Sudra 
population seems impressed. In February two 
old men—leading men in the village—came here 
and received baptism, and since then they and 
one of our evangelists have been laboring most 
earnestly to bring others to Christ. In June 
two more received baptiem, one of them a Brah- 
magnani, or spiritual teacher, who had a con- 
siderable number of disciples in the neighboring 
villages. A few weeks later the village magis- 
trate followed their example. When we visited 
the village a few weeks ago the people came in 
erowds to hear ue. From morning to night 
they kept coming to our tent to enquire about 
the way of salvation. One young man received 
baptism in his own village, and with him a 
Brahmagnani from a village ten miles distant. 
These uew converts are men of gvod position, 
educated, and intelligent. Before they became 
Christians they held the Brahmagnani creed, a 
kind of mystical Theism which tends to pass 
into Pantheism. [ am surprised to find how 
firmly they have grasped the fact of the union 
of Gud with man m Christ as the ground of the 
possibility of our uoion with God.” 





....-Mr. T. J. Comber, of the English Baptist 
Missionary Society, wries from Wathen on the 
Congo: F 

“Jt is now close upon a year since our paity ar- 
rived here. Since the death of our brother May- 
nard, January, 1886, we have been graciously pre- 
served, and number sixteen in all, besides Bentley 
and his party of seven more, due to arrive to-mor- 
row at Banana. Although I often feel keenly dis- 
satisfied with our progress among these people, yet 
I cannot but see that there is progress. The work 
is specially in three branches, school and training 
boys, medical, and building our permanent brick 
station. In all these departments progress is rapid. 
We have succeeded in turning out good bricks, and 
have burnt about twenty-five thousand, and have 
two small brick houses bailt. Our school-boys—all 
boarders—number twenty-five now, most of them 
bright, promising little fellows. I am practicing 
me‘icine which gives me two or three hours’ busy 
work each day, my patients being very numerous, 
men, women and children. Five little grass houses 
now occupy a part of our mission site with in-pa- 
tients, of which three are women. The patients 
have each one or more of their families in each 
house to wait upon them. Many of the people seem 
to us to want to hear about God. This has been 
late in coming. I have never seen the heathen 
longing and crying for the Gospel, and I have never 
described them so. But now I do see the people 
wanting and longing to hear about God, and I feel 
very grateful and deeply hopeful. I shallshortly be 
able to write about preaching ia the town, and itin- 
erating generally.” 


Nothing draws Christians together like 
the missionary enterprise. Baptists and Epis- 
copalians are in ecclesiastical externals ‘ dia- 
metrically opposed.” Yet the secretaries of the 
great Church Missionary Society, whose head- 
quarters are at Salisbury Square, London, send 
an urgent request to the Secretary of the Eng- 
lish Baptist Missionary Society soliciting for the 
Episcopal Society the prayers of the constitu- 
enta of the Baptist Society in connection with 
‘‘the fierce persecution which broke out last 
June against the infant Church in Uganda, 
Central Africa.” They write: ‘‘May we ask 
you kindly to lay before your committee our 
affectionate request that they will unite their 
intercessions with ours in bebaif of the native 
converts who still survive—i s we trust some do— 
in Uganda; for Mr. A. M. Mackay, our devoted 
brother ; and for the king and chiefs and peo- 
ple, that they may obtain mercy, and that in 
them Jesus Christ may show forth all long-suf- 
fering for a pattern to them who shail in Africa 
believe ou him to eternal life.” 


....Mr. Gill, of the London Missionary Soci- 
ety, is revising the Raratongan version of the 
Scriptures. Hesays: *‘I do hope and pray that 
the new edition will become the standard one 
for generations to come. No toil is too great to 
render such a work perfect. I trust this Re- 
vised Raratungan Bible may become a blessing 
to the Hervey group.” The Directors of the 
Society have asked the British and Foreign Bible 
Society to supply the Samoan Mission with a 
small sized Samoan Bible. They are also print- 
ing a Lifuan Hymn Book. 


...Mr. J. K. Tomory. of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, has volunteered as a medical mus- 
sionary for Central Africa. He has been ac- 
cepted by the London Missionary Society, and 
is on bis way thither. 
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LOCKSLEY HALL SIXTY YEARS AFTER. 





BY ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


(BY SPECIAL CABLE TO THE INDEPENDENT.) 





Late, my grandson, half the morning have I paced these sandy tracts, 
Watched again the hollow ridges roaring into cataracts, 


Wandered back to living boyhood while I heard the curlews call ; 
I myself so close on deatb, and death itself in Locksley Hall. 

So your happy suit was blasted—she the faultless, the divine— 
And you liken—boyish babble—this boy-love of yours with mine! 
I, myself, have often babbied, doubtlese, of a foolish past. 
Babble, babble! our old England may go down in babble at last. 


Curse him, curse your fellow-victim, call him dotard in your rage ; 
Eyes that lured a doting boyhood well might fool a dotard’s age ; 


Jilted for a wealthier, wealthier ; yet perhaps she was not wise. 
I remember how you kissed the miniature with those sweet eyes. 


In the Hall there hangs a painting, Amy’s arms about my neck, 
Happy children in a sunbeam sitting on the ribs of wreck. 


In my life there was a picture—she that clasped my neck had flown ; 
I was left within the shadow, sitting on the wreck alone, 


Yours has been a slighter ailment; will you sicken for her sake? 
You? not you! your modern amourist is of easier, earthlier make. 


Awy loved me, Amy failed me, Amy was a timid child ; 
But your Jaditb, but your worldling, she had never driven me wild, 


She that holds the diamond necklace dearer than the golden ring, 
She that finds a winter sunset fairer than a morn of spring, 


She tbat in her heart is brocding on his briefer lease of life, 
While she vows ‘‘ till death sha)] part us,” she the would-be widow-wife, 


She the worldling born of worldlings—father, mother. Be content, 
Ev'n the homely farm can teach us there is something in descent. 


Yonder in that chapel, slowly sinking now into the ground 
Lies the Warrior, my forefather, with his feet upon the bound. 


Crossed for once, he sailed the sea, to crush the Moslem in his pride ; 
Dead the warrior, dead his glory, dead the cause in which he died. 


Yet how often I and Amy in the mouldering aisle have stood, 
Gazing for one pensive moment on that founder of our blood. 


There again [ stood to-day, and where of old we knelt in prayer, 
Close beneath the casement crimson, with the shield of Locksley there, 


Allin white Italian marble, looking etill as if she smiled, 
Lies my Amy, dead in childbirth, dead the mother, dead the child. 


Dead, and sixty years ago ; and dead her aged husband now. 
I, this old, white-headed dreamer, stooped and kissed her marble brow. 


Gone the fires of youth, the follies, furies, curses, passionate tears, 

Gone like fires end floods and earthquakes of the planet’s dawning years ; 
Fires that shook me once ; but now to silent ashes fallen away, 

Cold upon the dead volcano sleeps the gleam of dying day ; 

Gone the tyrant of my youtb, and mute below the chancel stones, 

All his “ virtues” I forgive them, blackin white above his bones. 


Gone, the comrades of my bivouac, some in fight against the foe, 
Some through age and slow diseases gone, as all on earth will go. 


Gone, with whom for forty years my life in golden sequence rap, 
She, with all the charm of woman, she with all the breadth of man, 


Strong in will, and rich in wisdom, Edith loyal, lowly, sweet, 
Feminine to her inmost heart, and feminine to her tender feet ; 


Very woman of very woman, nurse of ailing body and mind, 
She that linked again the broken chain that bound me to my kind. 


Here to-day was Amy with me while I wandered down the coast, 
Near us Edith’s boly shadow smiling at the slighter ghost. 


Gone our sailor son, thy father Leonard, early lost at sea, 
Thou alone, my boy, of Amy’s kin and mine art left to me. 


Gone thy tender-natured mother, wearying to be left alone, 
Pining for the stronger heart that once had beat beside her owa. 


Truth—for Truth is Truth—he worsbipt, being true as he was brave; 
Good—for Good is Good—he followed, yet he looked beyond the grave ; 


Wiser there than you that, crowning barren Death as lord of all, 
Deem this over-tragic drama’s closing curtain is the pall. 


Beautiful'was death in him who saw the death but kept the deck, 
Saving women and their babes and sinking with the sinking wreck. 


Gone forever—ever? No! for since our dying race began 
Ever, Ever, and Forever was the leading light of man. 


Those that in barbarian burials killed the slave snd slew the wife 
Felt within themselves the sacred passion of the second life, 


Indian warriors dream of ampler hunting grounds beyond the night! 
Even the black Australian dying hopes be shal] return a white. 


Truth for truth and good for good? Be grod? The true, the pure, the just— 
Take the charm forever from them and they crumble into dust ; 

Gone the Cry of Forward, Forward, lost within a growing gloom, 

Lost or only heard in silence from the eilence of atomb ; 


Half the marvels of my morning triumphs over time and space, 
Staled by frequence, shrunk by usage into commonest commonplace. 


Forward rang the voices then, and of the many mine was one ; 
Let us hush this cry of Forward till ten thousand years have gone. 


Far among the vanished races old Assyrian kings would flay 
Captives whom they caught in battle, iron-hearted victors they. 


Ages afterwhile in Asia, he that led the wild Moguls, 
Timur, built his ghastly tower of eighty thousand human skulls. 


Then, and here in Edward’s time, an age of noblest English names, 
Christian conquerors took and flung the conquered Coristian into flames. 


Love your enemy, bless your haters, said tbe Greatest of the great ; 
Christian love among the Churches looked the twin of heathen hate. 


From the golden alms of biessing man had coined himself a curse ; 
Rome of Cwsar, Rome of Peter—which was crueler, which was worse? 


France had shown a light to all men, preached a goepel all men’s good; 
Celtic Demos rose a demon, shrieked and stayed the light with blood. - 





* Send the drain into the fountain lest the stream should issue pure ; 








Hope was ever on her mountain watching till the day begun, 
Crownei with sunlight over darkness from the still unrisen sun. 


Have we grown at list beyond the passions of the primal clan— 
Kill your enemy, for you hate him? Still your enemy was a man. 


Have we sunk belowthem? Peasants maim the helpless horse, and drive 
Innocent cattle under thatch and burn the kindlier brutes alive. 


Brutes! the brutes are not your wrongers, burnt at midnight, found at morn, 
Twisted bard in mortal agony, with their offspring born unborn, ® 


Clinging to the silent mother. Are we devilz? Are we men? 
Sweet St. Francis of Assisi—would that he were here again, 


He that in bis catholic wholeness used to call the very flowers 
Sisters, brothers, and the beasts whoge pains are hardly less than ours. 


Chaos, cosmos! Cosmos, chaos! Who can tell howal] will end? 
Read the wide world’s annals, you, and take their wisdom for your friend. 


Hope the best, but hold the Present fatal daughter of the Past; 
Shape your heart to front the hour, but dream not that the hour will last. ‘Be 
Ay, if dynamite and revolver leave you courage to be wise, 

When was age ro crammed with menace, madness written, spoken lies? 
Envy wears the mask of love; ana, laughing sober fact to scorn, 

Cries to weakest as to strongest: ** Ye are equals, equal born !” 


Equal born? O yee, if yonder hill be level with the flat, 
Charm ug, orator, till the lion look no larger than the cat ; 


Till the cat, through that mirage of overheated language, loom 
Larger than the lion, Demos end in working its own doom. 


Russia bursts our Indian barrier. Sball we fight her? Shall we yield? 
Pause before ycu sound the trumpet? Hear the voices from the field? 





Those three hundred millions under one imperial scepter now, 
Shall we hold them? Shall we loose them? Take the suffrage of the plow? 


Nay, but theve would feel and follow truth, if only you and you— 
Rivals of realm ruining party—when you speak were wholly true. 


Plowmen, shepherds have I found, and more than once and still could find, 
Sons of God and kings of men, utter nobleness of mind, 


Truthful, trustful, looking upward to the practised hustings liar ; 
So the bigher wields the lower, while the lower is the higher. 


Here and there a cotter’s babe is royal born by right divine ; 
Here and there my lord is lower than his oxen or his swine. 


Chaos, cosmos! Cosmos, chaos! Once again the sickening game, 
Freedom free to slay herself, and dying while they shout her name! 


Step by step we gained a freedom known to Europe, known to all ; 
Step by step we rose to greatness ; through the tonguesters we may fall. 


You that woo the voices tell them old Experience is a fool, 
Teach your flattered kings that only those who cannot read can rule, 


Pluck the mighty from their seat, but set no meek ones in their place, 
Pillory wisdom in your markets, pelt your offal at her face, 


Tumble nature heels o’er head, and, yelling with the yelling street, 
Set the feet above the brain, and ewear the brain is in the feet, 





Bring the old dark ages back without the faith, without the hope, 
Break the State, the Church, the Throne, and roll their ruins down the slope. 


Author, atheist, essayist, novelist, realist, rhymester, play your part; 
Paint the mortal shame of nature with the living hues of art; 


Rip your brother’s vices open, strip your own foul passions bare ; 
Down with reticence, down with reverence, ‘‘ forward”, naked let them stare. od 


Feed the budding rose of boyhcod with the drainage of your sewer ; 


Set the maiden fancies wallowing in the troughs of Zolaism ; 
Forward, forward—ay and backward, downward too into the abysm ; 


Do your best to charm the worst, to lower the rising race of men ; 
Have we risen from out the beast? then back into the beast again. 


Only dust to dust for me that sicken at your lawless din ; 
Dust in wholesome Old-world dust before the Newer world begin. 


Heated amI? You, you wonder. Well, it scarce becomes mine age— 
Patience! let the dying actor mouth bis last upon the stage, 


Cries of unprogressive dotage ere the dotard fal! asleep. 
Noises of a current narrowing, not the music of a deep! 


Ay! for doubtlees I sm old, and think gray thoughts for I am gray. 
After all the stormy changes shall we find a changeless May? 





After madness, after massacre, Jacobinism and Jacquerie, 
Some diviner force to guide us thro’ the days I sha!) not see? 


When the schemes and all the system-kingdoms and rerublics fall, 
Something kindlier, higher, holier all for each and each for all? 


All the full-brain, baif-brain races led by armistice, love, and trutb, 
All the millions one at length, with all the visions of my youth? 


All diseases quenched by science, no man halt or deaf or blind, 
Stronger ever born of weaker, luatier body, larger mind? 


Earth at isst a warless world, a single race, a single tongue? 
I have seen her far away, for is not Earth as yet so young? 


Every tiger-madness muzzled, every serpent passion killed, 
Every grim ravine a garden, every blazing desert tilled? 


Robed in universal harvest up to either pole she smiles, 
Universal ocean softly washing al) her warless isles, 


Warless when her tens are thousands, and her thousands millions then, 
All her harvests all too narrow—who can fancy warless men? 


Warless war will die out late, then will it ever, late or soon? 
Can it till this outworn earth be dead as yon dead world, the moon? 


Dead the new astronomy calls ber. On this day, and at this hour, 
In this gap between the sandhills, whence you see the Locksley Tower, Be 


Here we met our Jatest meeting, Amy, sixty years ago, 
She andI. The moon was falling greenish thro’ a rosy glow, 


Just above the gateway tower, and even where you see her now. 

Here we stcod and clasped each other, swore the seeming deathless vow. 
Dead? but how her living glory lights the hall, the dune, the grass! 

Yet the moonlight is the moonlight, and the sun himself will pass. 


Venus near her, smiling downward at this earthlier earth of ours, 
Closer on j the sun, perhepr, a world of never-fading flowers ; 
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Hesper whom the poet called Bringer home of all good things— 
All good things may move in Heeper, perfect peoples, perfect kings. 


Hesper, Venus, were we native to that splendor, or in Mars, 
We should see the globe we groan in fairest of their evening stars. 


Could we dream of wars and carnage, craft and madnesge, lust and spite, 
Roaring London, raving Paris, in that point of peaceful light? 

Might we not in glancing heavenward on a star so silver fair, 

Yearn and clasp the hands and murmur, Would to God thatwe were ther2? 
Forward, backward ; backward, forward, in the immeasurable sea, 
Swayed by vaster ebbs and flows than can be known to youor me, 


All the suns—are these but symbols of innumerable man, 
Man or mind that sees a shadow of the Planner or the plan? 


Is there evil but on earth? or pain in every peopled sphere? 
Well, be grateful for the sounding watchword, Evolution, here, 


Evolution ever climbing after some ideal good, 
And Reversion, ever dragging Evolution in the mud. 

“What are men tbat He ehould beed us?” cried the king of Sacred Song, 
Ineects of an hour that hourly work their brother inseet wrong, 


While the silent heavens ro}l, and euns along their fiery way, 
Al their planets whirling round them, flash a million miles a day. 


Meny an won moulded earth before her highest man was born ; 
Mapy an on, too, may pass when earth is mavless and forlorn ; 


Earth so buge and yet 20 bounded, pools of salt and plots of land, 
Shallow skin of green and azure, chains of mountain, grains of sand. 


Only that which made us meant us to be mightier by and by, 
Set the sy bere of all the boundless heavens within the human eye, 


Sent the shadow of himself, the Boundlese, through the human soul, 
Boundless inward in the atom, Boundless outward in the Whole. 


Here is Locksley Hal), my grandson, here the lion-guarded gate. 
Not to-night mm Locksley Hall, to-morrow you, you come 80 late ; 


Wrecked your train, or all but wrecked, a shattered wheel, a vicious boy. 
Good this ‘‘ Forward?” You that preach it, is it well to wish you joy? 

Is it well that while we range with Science, glorying the time, 

City children soak and blacken soul and senee in city slime? 

There among the glooming alleys Progress halts on palsied feet, 

Crime and Hunger cast our maidens by the thousand on the street ; 


There the master scrimps his haggard sempstress of her daily bread, 
There a single sordid attic bolds the living and the dead. 


There the smouldering fire of fever creeps across the rotted floor, 
And the crowded couch of incest in the warrens of the poor! 


Nay, your pardon. Cry your “Forward”; yours are hope and youth ; but I- 
Eighty winters leave the dog too lame to follow with the cry. 


Lame and old and past his time and passing now into the night ; 
Yet I would the rising race were half as eager for the light. 


Light the fading gleam ot even, light the glimmer of the dawn ; 
Aged eyes may take the growing glimmer for the gleam withdrawn. 
Far away beyond her myriad coming changes earth will be, 
Something other than the wildest modern guess cf you and me. 


Earth may reach her earthly worst or, if she gain her earthly best 
Would she find her human offspring, this ideal man, at reat? 


Fo:ward, then ; but still remember bow the course of time will swerve, 
Crook, and turn upon itself in many a backward streaming curve. 


Not the Hall to-night, my grandson ; death and silence hold their own. 
Leave the master in the first dark bour of his Jast sleep alone. 


Worthier soul was he than I em, sound and honett rustic equire, 
Kindly landlord, boon companion, Youthful jealousy is a liar! 


Cast the poigon from your bosom ; oust the madness from your brain ; 
Let the tangled serpent show you that you have not lived in vain. 


Youthful youth and age are scholars yet but in the lower echool. 
Not is he the wisest man who never proved himeelf a fool. 


Yonder lies our young eea-village ; art and grace are less and less ; 
Science grows and beauty dwindles, roofs of slated hideousness. 


There is one old hostel jeft xs where they swing the Locksley sbield, 
Till the peasant cow shall butt the lion passant from bis field— 


Poor old Heraldry, poor old History, poor old Poetry passing hence, 
In the common deluge drownirg old political common sense! 


Poor old voice of eighty eryirg after voices that have fled ! 
All [ loved are vanithed voices ; all my ateps are on the dead. 


All the world is ghost to me, and as the phantom disappears 
Forward far and far from here 1s all the hope of eighty years. 


In this hoste) I remember—I repent it o’er his grave— 
Like a clown—by chance he met me—I refused the hand he gave 


From tbat casement where the trailer mantles all the mouldering bricks. 
1 was then in early boyhood, Edith but a child of six. 


While I sheltered in this archway from a day of driving showers, 
Passed the winsome face of Edith, like a flower among the flowers. 


Here to-night, the,Hall to-morrow. When they toll the chapel bell 
Shall 1 hear in one dark room a wailing, ‘‘I have loved thee well”? 


Then a peal that shakes the portal? One has come to elaim his bride, — 
Her that shrank and put me from her, shrieked and started from my side? 


Silent echoes! You, my Leonard, use and not abuse your day, 
Move among your people, know them, follow him who led the way, 


Strove for sixty widowed years to help his homelier brother men, 
Served the poor and built the cottage, raised the school and drained the fen. 


Hears he now the voice that wronged him? Who sball swear it cannot be? 
Earth would never touch her worst were one in fifty such as he. 


Ere she gain her heavenly rest a God must mingle with the game ; 
Nay, there may be those about us whom we neither see nor name, 


Felt within us as ourselves, the powers of good, the powers of ill, 
Strowing balm or shedding poison in the fountains of the will. 


Fojlow you the star that lights a desert pathway, yours or mine! 
Forward, till you see the highest ; human nature is divine ! 


Follow light and do the right, for man can half control his doom, 
Till you find the deathless ange! seated in the vacant tomb. 


Forward! Let the stormy moment fly and mingle with the past! 
I that loathed have cume to love him. Leve will conquer at the last. 


Gone at eighty !—mine own age, and I and you will bear the ! 
Then [ leave thee lord and master, latest lord of Locksley 


The Hunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 2D, 1887. 
THE BEGINNING.—Gew. 1, 26—81; u, 1—8. 


Nores.—"‘ Le! us make man.”—This lesson 

begins with the second creation act of the sixth 

day. Note with what deliberation God contem- 

plates the formation of Adam (red earth). It 

is his crowning work. In the word “us” we 

see the Trinity foreshadowed. Some take this 

te be simply the plural of excellence; but the 

following ‘‘our image” and ‘our likeness” 

points to a vague suggestion of distinction in 

the divine personality. “ Our image, afler 

our likeness.” —Tkis does not refer to a phy sical 

form. God isa spirit. This is man’s peculiar 
characteristic in distinction from all other 
breathing creatures—samely, that like God, he 
is rationa), moral andimmortal. He alone with 
God has a personality, and cansay: ‘I am.” 

‘* Have dominion.”—As God is supreme 

sovereign over alj, 80 man made in his likeness 
shallalso exercise authority over the inferior 
creations as his vice-regent. ** Subdue it”’ 
One of the two blessings man receives. The 
first is in common with the beasts, the power of 
multiplication ; the second raisea him infinitely 
above them. Both are 1n the form of acommand: 
Skilled labor after the best scientific methods is 
enjoined here, so as to bring the riches of Nature 
under contro! and put them to their most profit- 
able uses for man’s beet advantage. This im- 
plies thought, labor and pereistence.———‘“‘ The 
sixth day.”—The days of creation were reckoned 
from mornipg to morning, contrary io the Jew- 
ish custom. The word day represents one of the 
succeselve stages of creation till the earth was 
complete with man. No new physical Jaw or 
creature has been added since that time.——— 
** All the host of them.’—This word ‘ host” 
means army, and it expresses the divine order of 
everything. Infinite construction, tact and 
wisdom are implied in *‘ host.” The delicately 
adjasted machinery is now ready for motion. 
** On the seventh day God finished, and he 
rested.” —It was all ended on the evening of the 
sixth day ; the dawn of the seventh ushered in 
itsfullcompletion. God’s rest is not laziness, 
nor repose, for he continually governs and up- 
holds his creation, but this implies cessation 
from the previous and particular work of crea- 
tion. ———"“‘ God blessed.” —This hallowing and 
setting apart of one day went into immediate 
effect. 

Instruction.—To-day we begin a new seven 
years’ course Of lessons. Never before has so 
much interest been excited in Sunday-school 
work. Recent critical and apologetic literature 
testifies to the unusual research lately given to 
the Bible history of the beginnings of things, 
The lessons of this quarter are all taken from 
Genesis, and they deal with the days before the 
flood, the days of Abraham and days of Jacob, 

For the teachers’ critical heip, Lange on Gen- 
esis is valusbls but rather bulky. Perhaps 
more satisfactory is the Speaker’s Commentary, 
edited by Canon Cook. Geikie’s ‘‘Hours With 
the Bible,”’ covers the history of the times ad- 
mirabiy. 

The first five books of the Bible are known as 
the Pentateucb,a Greek name, meaning * The 
five-formed book,” given by the Greek transla- 
tors, 285 B.C. The Jews know them as the 
Torah or the Law. The chronology of the first 
cbapters of Genesis is entirely unknown, though 
many have speculated upon it as well as the 
locality of the Garden of Eden. 

We must remember at the outset that the 
Jewish people lived surrounded by idolatrous 
people worshipping many gods ; polytheiste, and 
practicing‘every indecency in their worsbip. The 
revelation of the one God comes ag a flood of 
light from above. The inspired author has puri- 
fied the traditions of the nations about him, so 
that a pure religious spirit pervades the whole, 
The story of the Genesis is not a scientific treat- 
ise, but it is to teach religious truths undreamed 
of before, the unity of God and the dignity of 

man. Look at the lessons of the quarter in this 
light, and observe God’s hand molding a super- 


stitious, idolatrous people into a God-fearing 
nation. 
The beginning of all things is God. Atheism 
makes it matter, Philosophy makes it force, 
and the Bible says itis God. Experience shows 
that outside of the Bible idea there is no com- 
fort, growth or hope. Let this be a New Year’s 
motto for each reader, ** God, the beginning of 
all my thoughte, plans and hopes.” This is not 
so very easy after all, Too many have made 
business, pleasure or some pet sin or hobby 
their first aim and thought. For this year Jet it 
be God’s pleasure first, and let Christ permeate 
every thing we do. In this new light rignt and 
wrong will be more clearly seen, and many of 
our old thoughts, occupations and delights will 
be found to conflict with God’s ways. They 
must be thrust out and away. What a spiritual 
growth there will be if God is always first! And 
soon, perhaps before the end of the year, if life 
should end for apy of us, we may gladly say, 
“Even so, come, Lord Jesus,” for we shall be 
ready to meet him then, 
God gave man dominion over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth; and being 
in God’s 1mege be was to govern and care for 
them in a God-like way, not abuse or maltreat 
them. In your holiday gifts why forget acts of 
the beasts that 
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LORD TENNYSON’S POEM. 


Ir has come to be the habit, with which 
we do not sympathize, to sssume that 





whatever an old man, like Tennyson, 
writes, must show signs of decaying pow- 
ers. 

We print in our columns this week 
the new ‘Locksley Hall” poem, which 
we have lad cabled in full to Tae INpE- 
PENDENT. It has been criticised abroad as 
less vigorous than the ‘‘ Locksley Hall” of 
Tennyson’s youth. If it be so, it is more 
vigorous and finer than auy other man in 
England or America can write. Of course 
it is different from the poem of which it is 
the counterpart; the dramatic necessities 
as much require it, as that its death-bed 
**Conclusion” should differ from ‘‘ The 
May Queen.” 

We are not surprised that the new school 
of literary work and the radical political 
journals should agree to depreciate a poem 
which shows that Lord Tennyson, while he 
keeps his moral nature true and strong, 
and even iutensifies its expression, puts into 
the mouth of his old man of eighty, who 
may be supposed to represent in good part 
his own views, a political conservatism 
such as young Alfred Tennyson was 
not wont to express. The hits at moon- 
lighters’ brutality in Ireland (but nothing 





against evictions) and the good word for 
the state institution of the Church exhibit 
this conservatism. But it is clear that the 
poet is not wholly conservative. He looks 
forward. The word Forward, the word of 
the hasty progress of the day, he is will- 
ing to adopt with a high meaning. He, 
too, looks forward, but upward also. He 
preaches a noble sermon as well as a poem, 
and puts the curse of intense scorn on the 
ungodly * Zolaism” that runs riot in our 
literature. Tie poem cannot be read, we 
are sure, without a stirring of the blood 
of every warm blooded heart. One couplet, 
which indicates the drift of the whole, is 
to be put on the tablet to the memory of 
the poet’s son, Lionel Tennyson. 


“Truth—for Truth is Truth—he worshipped, being 
true as he was brave. 

Good—for Good is Good—he followed,yet he looked 
beyond the grave.” 


We believe this is the longest poem ever 
cabled across the sea; we are sure it is the 
finest. 


CHRISTMAS EDUCATION. 


Tuere isa moral education in the cele- 
bration of the Christmas season, as well as 
a religious stimulus. Of course the first 
object is to honor the advent of our Lord, 
but we observe the season chiefly as a time 
to give gifts. 

To think of Christ and to give gifts are 
not very far apart. It was our Lord who 
said: ‘*It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” Saint Paul, when he had 
preached to the Corinthian Christians an 
extremely persuasive sermon—a model to 
all ministers—on the duty and privilege of 
giving gifts, ended with a matcbless pero- 
ration, which was also the most powerful 
argument he could have presented, brief, 
pointed, unanswerable, ‘* Thanks unto 
God for his unspeakable gift.” It was as if 
he had said, ‘God gave to you, as a free 
gift bis Son Jesus Christ. Think how in- 
finite was that gift! Consider the suffer- 
ings of Christ! Weigh the blessings that 
come to you through that gift. What now 
can you withhold? L:t your abundant gilts, 
but all finite and measurable, express your 
gratitude for the infinite gift of Christ.” 

Christ was God’s gift, his great expres- 
sion of love. Our gifis are our Jittle ex- 
pressions of love. God gave his Gift on 
Christmas Day; it is a proper day for us to 
offer our gifis to loved ones and needy 
ones. 

It is in the giving of gifts that we best 
corquer our selfishness and become like 
Christ. Especially is it most desirable that 
children be taught the precious lesson of 
kindly giving, this great lesson of love. 
Herein lies, perhaps, the chief value of this 
holiday. ‘Ihe one thing that marks its 
character is the giving of gifts. For a 
whole month before the day comes, the lit- 
tle.ones are busily studying unselfishness. 
They are planning what they shall give. 
They are saving their pennies most care- 
fully to buy their little presents. They are 
hard at work every spare moment making 
the dear and pretty trifles—no trifles to 
them nor to those who receive them—which 
they will give away when the merry morn 
ing comes. How busy their fingers are! 
How many are the secret consultations, 
how careful the concealments of their 
growing treasures! They are bursting with 
mystery. They are over-happy with the 
delight which is choicer than any other in 
this world—that of trying to do the best 
kindness they can to their best loved ones. 
They are learning a mighty lesson, the best 
lesson man or child can learn, the lesson 
which Christ taught us—the lesson of un- 
selfish love, of labor and toil to express 
love; in short, that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. 

For this reason we are glad that Christ. 
mas is celebrated. It is a selfish world. 
We are all selfish by nature. The child is 
blest that gets the early education of Christ- 
mas, an is taught by it to forget himself 
and think and labor and deny himself to 
give to others. Give the children the 
Christmas day, not simply that they may 
anticipate the pleasure of receiving gifts, 
but chiefly that they may learn the Christ- 














mas lesson through a month of work and 
thought for others. It will be the best 
month in-the year. 





LAY RESPONSIBILITY. 


Assumina that God is always ready to 
pour out His Spirit upon his people and 
send it furth in power whenever his Word 
is preached in a spirit of faith and depend- 
ence upon him; and assuming further that 
the first and chief responsibility for the 
spiritual growth of the Church and the con- 
version of men lies with the ministers of 
the Word and the pastors of the churches; 
we must not fall into the too common error 
of resting the entire responsibility with the 
ministry. Toa certain extent pastors are 
powerless to bring about a gracious state of 
things in the churches, unless they are 
seconded by their people. Many an earn- 
est pastor has worn himself sick, given up 
his work in discouragement, or lapsed into 
hopeless indifference because of his failure 
to enlist the brethren of bis charge in the 
active spiritual work of the Church. 

We hear a good deal of the necessity of 
having able and spiritual men in our pul- 
pits, and we agree that there is a growing 
need for such men in the ministry; but is 
it not worth while to begin to consider 
whether there is not alike demand for 
earoest and active spiritual men in the 
membership of the churches? No doubt 
there are many such in the churches now, 
but we bave not the slightest question that 
the proportion of spiritual laymen is far less 
than that of spiritual ministers. Indeed the 
bulk of laymen so far as our observation goes 
do not consider or recognize their respon- 
sibility for the spirituality of the Church, 
or fur the spiritual results of the ministry 
of the Word. The tendency and the prac- 
tice of the large majority is to remit all 
personal responsibility and lay it over upon 
their pastor, or at best on the pastor and 
deacons. It would seem that their theory 
is that the Church and its ministry is a 
spiritual provision for their comfort and 
convevience alone, and that instead of be- 
ing agents in the work of G:d, they are but 
the beneficiaries of his grace. We doubt if 
there are in any of our larger city churctes 
as Many as teo percent. of the laymen whom 
the pastor relies upon for active spiri‘ual 
work. We all know the little coterie of 
brethren who ‘*take part” in the prayer 
meetings, and who are in very close coun- 
cil with the pastor in regard to the spiritu- 
al interests of the Church. 

Is it not time that the lay element in the 
Church should be aroused and made to feel 
that God requires it of them that they be a 
spiritual force in the churches to which 
they belong as well as a social and financial 
power? Is it a sufficieat excuse for 4 
Coristian man to say ‘‘I have no time to at- 
tend to these matters:” or ‘I am too tired 
when night comes to go out to a meeting ot 
the Church for prayer or conference”? Has 
any Coristian man any right tobe so en- 
grossed in his business as to leave no time 
to give thcught or personal service to the 
spiritual work of the Church? Has any 
Caristian man who has the ability success- 
fully to conduct business affairs of this world 
the right to say that he is not qualified for 
the personal work of instruciing the yonng 
Christians and leading the unsaved iato the 
way of life? Willnot Christ hold these able 
laymen of ours, who are the ‘* ornaments” 
of the Churcb, because of their ability, 
wealth and culture, responsible for the 
right and due use of those gifts for spiritual 
ends? The business man wLo can take an 
hour or two during the week from his ; ar- 
ticular business to attend the meeting of the 
board of directors of seme bank or company 
to which he has been elected, ought to be 
able to arrange his business so as_ to give 
some personal attention and time to the in- 
terests, spiritual and temporal. of the 
Church of which he is a member; and the 
Church ought to insist on this part of the 
covenant, which all have subscribed to, be- 
ing fulfilled. 

The man who neglected to live at least 
outwardly a pure life would not be toler- 
ated in any tru: Church any longer than 
would be necessary to admonish him and 
win him back to righteousness and holiness. 
It would be a scandal to any man and to 
any Church retaining him as a member, ‘f, 
beiog blessed with ample means, he should 






ance and general beneficence of the Church, 
yet we allow them without number to shirk 
and utterly repudiate all responsibility for 
spiritual work. This evil is seen alike 
among the rich and poor laymen, but more 
conspicously among the busy, well-to-do 
and rich men. Their wealth and bigh po. 
sition in social and commercial circles, 
shield them to a large extent from criticism 
and rebuke; but it is of paramount import- 
ance that the Church shi uld take a stand 
here, and insist that membership in the or. 
ganized body of Chris’, involves responsi- 
bility as well as privilege. We suggest to 
those laymen who are most anxious for the 
prosperity and usefulness of the Church, 
not to look too exclusively to the pastor. 
When the Church exactsof its lay mem 

bers in the same ratio that it does from her 
pastors, then will we see the Spirit of God 
working in mighty power among us. 


CHRIST ON THE JUDGMENT 
SE 








Curist—the iacarnate Son of God, in the 
person of Jesus of Nazereth—whev s»me 
eighteen centuries ago he came into this 
world, and was for about thirty-three years, 
seen and heard by men, came not to judge 
and condemn the world. His mission, then, 
was one of mercy and grace. His errand 
was to seek and to save that whicn was 
lost. He expressly said—‘t For God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life. For God sent not his Son into the 
world to condemn the world, but that the 
world through him might be saved.” Puul 
declares it to be ‘‘a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Je- 
sus came into the world to save sinners,” 
Th: ugh Carist himself personally knew no 
sin, yet he became a sin->ffering for men, 
that they wight be made the righteousness 
of Godin him. Salvation, and not dam- 
nation, explains the mission of Christ, and 
all the ministry of teaching and m racle at- 
tendant upon that mission, as well as all 
the sufferings connected with his earthly 
life. Tue term Saviour, preeminently befits 
him. He is the world’s Saviour, and beside 
him there is no other knowa among men. 

Salvation, however, does not by any 
means present the entire view of Christ and 
his offices and work, as revealed in the Bi- 
ble. lithe Bible places him on the cross 
as an atoning Saviour, suffering and dying 
for sinners, it equally places him on the 
judgment seat, judging of character and 
appointing to every man his final and etez- 
nal destiny, according to the deeds done in 
the body. He is a judge invested with ju- 
Gicial powers, as well as a Saviour. 

** When the Son of Man shall come in 
his glory,” said Carist in allusion to him. 
self, ‘‘ and all the holy angels with him, 
then shall he sit upon the throne of his glo- 
ry; and before him shall be gathered all 
nations; and he shall separate them one 
from another, as a shepherd divideth his 
sheep from the goats; and he shall set the 
sheep on his right hand, but the goats on 
the left.” 

The sheep here represent the righteous; 
and the language of the judge to them, will 
be—: ‘* Come, ye blessed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdem prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world.” The goats 
represent the wicked, and to them the King 
will say—: ‘‘Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire prepared for the devil 
and his angels.” The sequelis thus sta- 
ted: ‘‘And these, [the wicked] shall go away 
into everlasting punishment; but the right- 
eous iut»> life eternal.” This whole de- 
scription, as found in the twenty-fifth chap- 
ter of Matthew, was given by Christ him- 
self; and in it he places himself on the 
judgment throne as the supreme Arbiter of 
the destinies of men. The language is not 
applicable tu the destruction of Jerusalem, 
bu} it is applicable to the general judgment 
of mankind, as here and elsewhere taught 
in the Bible. Paul, in his address to the 
Athenians, told them that God ‘* hath ap- 
pointed a day, in the which he will judge 
the world in righteousness by tiat man 
whom he hath ordained, whereof he hath 
given assurance uoto all men in that he 
hath raised him from the dead.” The res- 
urection of Christ is here regarded as the 
divine signet to the fact that by him the 
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judged in righteousness. The same apos- 
tle in his Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
says—:** For we must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Carist, that every one 
may receive the things done in his body, ac- 
corling to that he hath done, whether it 
be good or bad.” The rule of awarding 
destiny, as here set forth, relates to *‘the 
things done in the body.” That destiny 
will be according to what one hath done 
while in the body, which ideais empha- 
sized by adding the words, ‘‘ whether it be 
g odor bad.” Itis not conceivable that 
men of opposite moral characters should, 
under this rule, be assigned to the same 
destiny. 

Christ then, while the gracious Saviour 
of those who trust and serve him, is also 
the final judge uf the world. All men must 
at last stard at his bar, and from him re- 
ceive the proper uward for the conduct of 
this life; at the appointed time he wil 
again appear in our world. Tue dead will 
be raised by his power. Then “ all that 
are in the graves shall hear his voice, and 
shall come forth; they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life; they that 
have done evil, unto the resurrection of 
damnatiouv.” Then each man will reap 
what he has sown. If he has s)wn to the 
flesh, he will reap corruption; ifhe has 
s2wn to the Soirit, he will reap life ever- 
lasting. Then the commendation and 
friendship of Christ will be worth more than 
all else beside. Then his condemnation 
and rejection will be the direst evil that 
cen be conceived. 

Let us all meke our peace with God 
through Christ, and then we sball have 
nothing to fearin this world or the next. 
** The day of judgment and perdition of 
ungodly men” will then involve us in no 
harm. 


SOME LESSONS FROM ROMAN 
CATHOLICISM. 


Ir is a curious time for any Presbyterian 
oi Congregationalist or Methodist or Bap- 
tist to be magnifying the objections against 
revivals when Npiscopalians and Catholics 
are adopting them, only under the name of 
missions. In the same pastoral in which 
Archbisbop Corrigan instructs his diocese 
and especially Dr. McGlynn, in the true 
doctrine of ownership of land, and in the 
duty of providing parochial schools, occurs 
the following passage: 








“One of the means suggested by the Council 
and commended by the Synod for advancing 
piety is the course of special, spiritual exercises 
commonly known as ‘ Missions.’ These éxer- 
cises are recommended to be held every three or 
four years. Experience teaches their beneficial 
results in reviving piety and bringing back to 
the practice of their Christian duties those who 
have beccme careless and negligent. 

‘‘Missions, therefore, will be regularly given 
in future, at stated intervals, according to cir- 
cumstances, and with the suggestions and pre- 
cautions recommended by the second Plenary 
Council, to make them more effective and their 
good results more lasting.” 

Here are revivals reduced to a system to 
be provided for at regular intervals, and 
those short and “stated intervals” of every 
thee or four years. The Roman Church 
is not lacking in ecclesiastical wisdom; and 
its experience has taught it that, even with 
a well equipped pastorate of its churches 
this revival system a'so is an important 
help, of which the most must be made. 

These ‘‘ missions” are not provided, we 
say, because there is any lack of pastoral 
service. Dr. McGlynn has nine assistant 
ordained priests; and yet, with all this array 
of service, enough to do the ordinary work 
of a church thoroughly, the archbishop re- 
quires him, and every other similarly 
equipped church in this city to hold its 
series of daily revival services every three 
or four years, for the purpose of ‘‘ reviving 
piety and bringing back to the practice of 
their Christian duties those who have be- 
come careless and negligent.” Here, again, 
the Catholic Church does not hesitate to 
use the best Protestant methods and to im. 
prove on them. If the Catholic Church 
grows it proves its right to grow by its 
effective work. 

It is evident that in the Catholic 
Church no priest can say that he fears 
that the introduction of outside mis- 
sioners, revivalists, will throw dishonor 
on the regular pastoral service. Prob- 
ably this is the most frequent com- 


plaint made by Protestant pastors against 
revivalists. They say that the comet 
comes and blazes away, and attracts all 
attention, and when it is gone the old 
planet is quite lost sight of. They say 
that the ordinary ministry of the Word is 
enough to convert the soul. The revival- 
ist, they say, throws discredit on the pas- 
tor, as not competent to do the work of 
the church. The revivalist feels himself 
somebody a great deal better than the pas- 
tor, and he leaves bebird him envy and 
strife. But isit not true that the very thing 
to be sought is the saving of souls, and 
that the sensitiveness or jealousy which 
the pastor may feel at the superior success 
of the evangelist is as frequent an evil as 
the conceit or overbearing bluster of the 
revivalist ? If the evangelist leaves bebind 
him serious evils in the fresh back sliding 
of converts, is it not often because the per- 
manent pastor fails to cultivate the ground 
plowed up ? 

May it not be true that the dangers of the 
revival system in the Catholic church are 
removed by the careful supervision which 
its numerous body of pastoral assistants pro- 
vides? Is it not something surprising that 
our Protestant system generally supposes 
that one minister is enough to do all the 
pastoral work of a large parish? 





THE RESTRAINT OF INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE. 


Two bills for the regulation of Interstate 
Commerce have been pending in Congress; 
the Cullom Bill, which passed the Senate 
last spring, and the Reagan Bill, which 
seemed likely to pass the House. The main 
purpose of the two bills was the same. 
They agreed in providing for publicity of 
rates, in prohibiting personal discrimina- 
tion and in trying to stop local discrimina- 
tion. It was not on ends, but on means, 
that they differed. TheCullom Bill created 
a commission to give elasticity to its pro- 
visions, and said nothing about pools. The 
Reagan Bill provided for no such commis- 
sion, and prohibited pools. 

Lest this difference should defeat all 
action, a conference committee was ap- 
pointed, which has just agreed upon a 
compromise, consisting substantially of the 
Cullom Bill plus the Reagan provision in re- 
gard to pools. 

As a balance between opposing views, 
this is fair enough; as a practical attempt 
at railroad control, itis bad. The prohi- 
bition of pools is likely to be worse than 
useless for three reasons: First, because it 
wild defeat the main object sought by both 
bills; second, because it will pretty much 
defeat its own purpose; third, because it 
will so limit the field of action of a national 
commission as to make it weak instead of 
strong. 

Tbe main evil with which we have to 
contend is the system of arbitrary differ- 
ences and secret rebates; the main object 
of both bills is to put a stop to such dis- 
criminations. Anything which will inter- 
fere with this object interferes with the 
chief purpose of the law. 

Now as a matter of fact it has been found 
impossible to stop discriminations except 
by a system of railroad combinations or 
pools. Where discrimination has been 
brought well under control, as in France, 
Prussia, or Belgium, we find also the 
strongest and must iron-clad pooling agree- 
ments; and those same countries in the 
years when they have not had pools, have 
had discriminations of the worst sort, made 
by the goverument roads themselves. 
Where the pools are not quite so well de- 
veloped, as in Holland or Russia, they have 
rather more discrimination; where they 
are merely tolerated, as in England, the 
case is still worse; while in the United 
States, where we have done everything we 
could to stop pooling, the abuses of dis- 
crimination have run riot, making them- 
selves most strongly felt jus: at those times 
when railroad combinations had broken 
down. It is not too much to say that ina 
time of railroad war the small shippers are 
relatively worse off than at any other time. 
Any slight advantage which they may gain 
is more than offset by the far greater ad- 
vantages secured by their larger, better sit- 
uated, or more unscrupulous rivals. 

Judge Reagan rclies on the terrors of the 








law for preventing this. He would stop 





such discrimination by prohibitions and 
penalties. If past experience is of any 
Value, it shows that this is out of the ques- 
tiun. Prussia and Belgium, with all the 
police powers which they control, have 
tried to do this, and have not succeeded. 
Without the aid of pools they failed to do 
it, even on state-owned roads. If this was 
true of Prussia, with 80,000 state em- 
ployees in the railroad service, what can 
we expect in the United States, where there 
is no such army of officials, ard where po- 
lice authority is relatively weak? 

No mere law of the Government, and no 
mere agreement as to a tariff on the part of 
the railroad officials, is sufficient to pre- 
vent secret favors from being granted at 
competitive points. Far below the rate at 
which it pays a railroad to do its own busi- 
ness, it will pay to secure additional busi- 
ness by stealing it from another road. This 
is so easy to do and so bard to detect, that 
irresponsible freight agents always try to 
do it, and irresponsible roads are ap! to 
connivé atit, knowing that the chance cf 
detection is trifling, whatever the law may 
be. The sounder roads are forced to meet 
these cuts, or see their business go away 
from them. A war of rates ensues, in 
which the strongest shipper gets the lion’s 
share of the profits, and the speculators 
get the rest; where the shippers as a 
body gain little, but the investors lose 
so much that either a pool or a consolida- 
tion becomes necessary in pure self-de- 
fense. 

The most shameful chapters in our rail- 
road history would have been impossible 
under a well organized pooling system. 
The Standard O.1 Company attaired its 
dominant power by playing off one rail- 
road against another—Central against 
Erie, Erie against Pennsylvania—extorting 
concessions which it was ruinous to grant, 
but whicb, under the system of railroad 
war, it was more ruinous to refuse; and 
finally ending in a combination at once 
stronger und more irresponsible than any 
railroad pol the world has ever known, 
involving all the evils of a railroad pool 
with almost none of its advantages. 

It is thus that legislation prohibiting 
pools defeats its own ends. It does not stop 
combination, and never did. It sometimes 
drives roads to the extreme of actual con- 
solidation; but more often it simply sub- 
stitutes temporary or irresponsible combi- 
nations for permanent and responsible 
ones, just as the old English combination 
laws, instead of stopping trades-unions, 
simply intensified the worst features of the 
system. Pools in America have always 
been, more or less, under the ban of the 
law, and have never been given a fair 
chance. But where they have been most 
fully tolerated, they have done best for all 
parties concerned. Prohibit a pool, and 
you make it impossible to regulate it. We 
throw away the chance of regulation, 
which is much needed, and which experi- 
ence shows to be practicable, for the sake 
of a prohibition which does not prohibit. 

Such legislation would also do mueh to 
limit the usefulness of any commission. 
It is not by.makiug rates,nor by making ex- 
ceptions, that a commission can do its best 
work; but by giving a fair representation to 
the permanent interests of the community, 
shippers and investors both—as distinct 
from the temporary ones. The regulation 
of poois is thoroughly in harmony with this 
idea; the prohibition of pools is thoroughly 
in conflict with it. When we prohibit pools, 
we place the responsible roads at the mer- 
cy of the irresponsible ones—we practically 
say to the owners, ‘‘ You shall not organize 
tor the protection of your permanent inter- 
ests, lest you become too rich and power- 
ful.” If the lawis going to take this atti- 
tude of hostility to the railroad owners, 
Judge Reagan is right in thinking that a 
commission is not the proper body to en- 
trust with its execution. Finally, there is 
one respect in which the compromise bill 
is worse than either of the measures which 
it has displaced. It is almost useless as a 
basis for subsequent legislation. Its fail- 
ure will prove nothing, but leave us exact- 
ly where we were before. 

If the Reagan Bill were to be put in oper- 
ation, it might prove a complete failure; 
but even then we should learn something 
useful, as a guide to futureaction. The 





lesson of such a failure would be obvious; 


and the experience thus acquired, would 
teach us not to make the same mistakes 
over again. A compromise bill bas not 
even this advantage. If it fails, the public 
does not know why. Each man attributes 
the failure to the particular set of pro- 
visions which he disliked; and the whole 
question of principles has to be fought all 
over again. 

For these reasons we honor Senator 
Platt for his refusal to sign the Conference 
report. It is not the first occasion when 
he has shown his independence, but it is 
the most trying one. It is an unpopular 
thing to appear as the champion of railroad 
pools. It is an unpopular thing to oppose 
legislation, when almost every one agrees 
that something ought to be done, and 
when balf the country is crying out that 


any measure is better than nothing. Wheth- 


er he is right or wrong in his judgment, 
his opp sition of the bill does credit to his 
character; and if, as we believe, he is 
right in his judgment, it does credit to his 
statesmanship. If his opposition defeats 
the measure, we shall be no worse off than 
befure; if he succeeds in haviog it recom- 
mitted and improved, he will have done a 
work of inestimable value inthe cause of 
effective railroad regulation. 





A POTATERCENTENARY. 


Tue tercentenary of an American, over- 
looked somehow in America, has been suit- 
ably observed in England. Recently a 
conference was gathered in St. Stephens’s 
Hall, Westminster, for a two day’s session 
in celebration of waat must be regarded as 
an extremely important anniversary. Men 
of distinction participated in it, and yet 
few Americans, we venture to say, could 
even guess the name of the American 80 
honored. It is not to our credit that we 
have allowed our English cousins to get the 
start of us. It is true we hold our illustri- 
ous American in high esteem, and would 
consider it nothing sbort of a disaster not 
to be able to do so; but this will hardly ex- 
cuse us for neglecting to observe the ter- 
centenary. 

We have not heard yet whether there 
was any celebration in honor of this three 
hundre:h anniversary in Ireland. The 
Irish have particular reason, next to our- 
selves, for observing it. Their history has 
been profoundly affected, both for good 
and ill, by their relation to the subject. It 
has entered more or less into all of the so- 
called Irish questions, though it does not 
appear that the English cunference noticed 
this phase of it. It is really the root of the 
Irish difficulty, entering as it does into the 
very heart of the land question. What- 
ever the grounds for agreement or dis- 
agreement between Jandlord and tenant 
this all but ubiquitous American is almost 
always concerned with them. 

It would have been well if the tercenten- 
ary could have been celebrated by English, 
Irisb, and Americans jointly. It may, it is 
true, have some elements of international 
complication, but it is difficult to see how 
such a joist celebration could have given 
rise to any misunderstanding, although our 
Americar-Irisb-English friend is almost 
always in rows and does get into hot water. 
We cannot deny that. The whole subject 
is food for thought. The more it is cultiv- 
ated the better. Such has been its history, 
and such will be the history, we trust, to 
the end cof time, of the American Irish- 
Potato, which, good friend that it is, 
always has an eye to our prosperity. 





Editorial Aotes. 


CONCERNING Our criticisms of its editorial on 
“Religious Statistics” The Hvening Post has 
made a reply which we give it in full: 








**THE INDEPENDENT contains an answer to our 
recent articie on “ Religious Statistics,” which has 
a lamentable resemblance to all such articles in 
religious periodicals. lt says simply that it does 
not believe our assertions, and does not agree with 
our opinions. But our contemporary must see that 
even the lewer animals can do as well as this in 
discussion—that is, they can express simple dis- 
sent and dissatisfaction by bellowing or growling. 
An editor ought to be able to do better—that is, 
give articulate reasons for dissent and diséatisfac 
tion—so that his opponent may have a chance to 
reply, according to the human custom. We have 
always wondered why a religious editor should 





think his simple disapproval of epough importance 
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to educated people to make it worth his while to 
print it.” 

The “‘ reason” we gave for dissent was that the 
statements were untrue, and it seems to us a 
very weighty one. “ According to the human 
custom,” the Post should, in reply, have sup- 
ported its charges with proof. They are very 
serious charges, and if not true, they are inex- 
cusable slanders. We reproduce them. The 
Post says: 

1. Itis the *“‘ understanding” among the * statis- 
ticiaas,” “authorities,” and “organs” of the 
Charch that they “must be given” in ** some way 
or other,” “the means” of showing that the 
‘churches are growing faster than the popula- 
tion.” 

It gives no proof, 

2. There is a “ feverish anxiety on the part of 
directors” of religious enterprises to ‘*secure re- 
sults which will make a fair show in the year’s ex- 
hibit.’’ 

It gives no proof. 

8. “* We have known of the officers of a Woman’s 
Foreign Msssionary Society sending word to the 
teacher of a mission school that she must take 
measures to report a larger number of pupils uoder 
her care; that the supporters of the Society were 
demanding larger results, etc.” 

It gives no particulars. 

4. The *‘statistical showings of churches” are 
“ mach less thustworthy than any other class.” 

It gives no proof. ‘ 

56. “The lists of memvership in denominational 
year books are notoriously inflated.” 

lt gives no proof, 

6. “The returns of church benevolence” are ‘*no- 
toriously inflated.” 


It gives no proof. 


These charges we once more declare to be un- 
true and slanderous. They contradict facts 
which are accepted by the body of Evangelical 
Christians of this country. The Post has not 
given a line of proof in support of them. Let 
us now, gentlemen of the Post, have a reply ‘*ac- 
cording to the human custom.” 


Tue Chattanooga caste question is exciting 
more and more attention in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. A note to us from a prominent 
educator in the South says: 

ss * Expediency or principle’—that is the issue, and 

the Genera! Conference is bound to face it and to 
declare whether we do stand for anything here, or 
not.” 
Another letter asks us whether we cannot 
“sting the New York Advocate into speech.” 
The Advocate will probably speak in its own 
time. As it characterized the exclusion of Ne- 
groes from the Birmingham (Ala.) church, some 
years ago, a8 a “ stain” and a ‘‘ stigma,” as not 
ouly “wicked” but ‘“‘absurd,” when it does 
speak sbout Chattanovga it will probably speak 
on the right side. The Northern Advocate still 
refuses to say whether it defends Chattanooga 
caste on the ground of expedieney, or principle. 
We are satisfied that it doeen’s know itself. As 
to the Caulkins incident it *‘can hardiy believe” 
that it ‘took place as narrated.” The editor 
could have verified it, as we did, if he bad cared 
to. He thinks that if it did take place, if there 
are no extenuating circumstances, and if it cor- 
rectly illustrates the professor's ‘‘ treatment of 
his colored brethren,” he ought to be “ intensely 
ashamed of it.” Doubtless, The ed:tor of the 
Northwestern Advocate gives our statement of 
the incident and says he is “* assured by compe- 
tent testimony” that it is ‘* not a misrepresenta- 
tion by any means.” He adds some sharp words 
of rebuke. The Michigan Advocate talks in a 
similar strain. It says: 

“Such is the spirit which perpetuates caste. 

Such is the spirit which the Methodist Episcopal 
Charch is winking at. Such is the spirit which sev- 
eral of our Church papers in effect condone and ex- 
cuse. Such is the spirit which the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society practically upholds.” 
In the same paper Drs, W. 8. Studley and L. P. 
Cushman, the latter long a worker in the Soutb, 
enter their protests against Chattanooga caste. 
The Methodist Messenger, of Orangeburg, 8. C., 
condemns the policy of separate churches and 
schools as a surrender to the ‘nefarious de- 
mand” of unrighteous rase prejudice and the 
“spirit of slavery.” The end is not yet. 





Arter the above was written, we received, on 
MonJay, just before going to press, the follow- 
ing dispatch from Boston : 


“ The Boston Methodist preachers’ meeting dis- 
cussed ina very animated way the caste question 
until one o’clock to-day, and then voted to make 
the further discussion of the question the order of 
theda for next Monday. A series of resoluticns 
was introduced which severely reflected upon the 
course pursued by the authorities in violating the 
direct instructions of the General Conference; 
and the discussion indicated the result to be 
feared, if the unchristian policy of exclusion is 
continued in the South. 

The collection of moneys to be used in discrimin- 
ating against Methodist s.udepts and church mem- 
bers on account of their color was unqualifiedly de- 


Tue case of A. C. Armstrong, Jr., who applied | 
for ordination to the New York Presbytery, has . 
naturally excited considerable interest during 
the last few weeke. Mr.Armstrong, son of the pub- 
lisher of that name, was graduated from Prince- 
ton College and Seminary, taking the Seminary 
fellowship for scholarship, and then spent a 
year in study in Germany. He was then elected 
aesociate professor of Church History in Prince- 
ton Seminary, taking part of the department 
presided over by the venerable Dr. Moffat, and 
immediately entered upon his duties. Before 
being formally snducted it was necessary that he 
should be ordained, and he applied to the pree- 
bytery, of one of whose churches he wes a mem- 
ber, and by which he had been licensed. The 
fact that he had studied ia Germany raised the 
question whether he had imbibed German 
heresies, and Dr. Crosby questioned him very 
closely on the doctrine of inspiration, and drew 
out from him the view that while he accepted the 
inspiration of the Scriptures he could notsay but 
what, through the union of a human element 
with {the divine, some errors may have entered 
iato the orginal composition of the sacred books. 
Dr. Crosby was unwilling to proceed to his or- 
dination, although he was deferded by his pas- 
tor, Dr. Marling, by Dr. John Hall and others, 
who thought he had not made himself fully un- 
derstood, It was finally agreed to refer the case 
to a committee, consisting of Dr. Crosby, Dr* 
Hal), and Dr, Booth, for further conference 
with the candidate. The case came up again at 
the meeting last week, and the committee re- 
ported that they had found his views satisfac- 
tory. A paper prepared by him was read. He 
declared that he believed the Bible to be the 
Word of God, without error in ita divine inspir- 
ation, and that it was to be accep:ed as the rule 
of faith and practice; but the Bible comes to 
us from God through men, und like everything 
transmitted through a human and fallible chan- 
nel, is hable to error in that part. It was voted 
to ordain him, and the service will take place 
svon, The professors in Princeton Seminary, 
including the late Dr. A. A. Hodge, and Dr. 
Patton, who is taking Dr. Hodge’s class in sys- 
tematic theology, though not members of the 
presbytery, have given their influence in his 
defense. 





The Morning Star blushes for its temerity,and 
yet it ventures to putin its claim for a name. 
‘The Church in America,” or ‘“* The American 
Church ”’ is a name that is wanted for one of 
our religious bodies, some of whose members are 
not satiefied with their own. Now there is a 
denomination coming to be made up of Free 
Baptists, Disciples, Christians, and Church of 
God. The Morning Star says: 


* There is some sense in calling this the American 
Church. I* originated in this country. It is not 
foreign. It is no importation. In all these phases 
it sprang from attempts in this country to realize 
the Primitive Church, with no name but Bible 
names, and no creed but the Bible. It is the growth 
from free study of the Bible in a free country. 

“ When we are once consolidated, we shall be 
happy enough to see the close communionists 
remit their exclusiveness to the individual church, 
where, by their own showing, it consistently be- 
longs ; and then we shall be by far the largest de. 
nomination in this country, if you count not the 
papal organization as a Church. Why not 
the American Church? It is the Apostolic 
Church without the fiction of ‘Apostolic suc- 
cession?’ It is American, in the sense that it is 
the product of the American mind in study of the 
Scriptures. We, by anticipa ion, vote the Congre- 
gationalists and others in, sprinkling and all, if in 
that day they can conscientiously sprinkle and call it 
baptism.” 





The Catholic Standard ridiculing the move- 
ment for Church unity among Protestants, says: 

**It is perfectly evident to every one who has any 
idea of the numerous subjects on which the pro- 
fessed beliefs of Protestant sects differ and are ir- 
reconcilably opposed to each other, that were all 
these subjects excluded from their articles of 
belief, there would be nothing left whatever of the 
distinctive doctrines of the Christian religion. It 
would relegate Protestants back to mere natura} 
reason as their guide, and would practically in- 
volve a denial of the fact, the need, and the utility 
ofa divine revelation.” 


Let us s¢e how trve this is. Leaving out the 
Unitariaps, a small fellowship which hesitates 
to call itself Christian, and with whom nobody 
proposes to unite, the remaining Protestant 
denominations agree on the foliowing points : 

1, The existence and authority of God. 

2. The divinity and aathority of his Son Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. 

8. The converting and indwelling presence of his 
Holy Spirit. 

4. The inspiration and authority of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

5. The guilt and ill desert of sin. 

6. Redemption and pardon through Jesus Christ. 

7. The necessity of vonversion from a life of sin 
and selfishness, to a life of holiness and consecra- 
tion to the service of God and man. 

8. The supernatural history of Jesus Christ, his 
crucifixion and burial, his resurrection from the 
dead and his ascension to Heaven, where he sitteth 





nounced. 

Letters were read from mapy parts of the Church 
condemning the action taken by the faculty aud 
trustees of the Chattanooga University.” 


at the right band of God. 
9. The immortality of the soul, and the just 
awards of the future world, to the righteous eternal 


10. The establishment by our Lord of his Church, 
with the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Tell us, brother of The Catholic Standard, is 
there *‘ nothing left” in this common faith of 
Protestantism? 


Tue Rev. J. W. Jonez, one of the Confederate 
chaplains, is giving, in the Richmond Religious 
Herald, an interesting history of the religious 
work in Lee’s army. Remarkable revivals are 
recorded. In one revival in Barksdale’s frigate 
five hundred professed conversion. In the fall, 
winter, and spring of ’62—’63 there were at 
least 1,500 professions of conversion in Lee’s 
army. One chaplain baptized 238 soldiers. One 
of the most effective chaplains was Dr. J. L. 
Burrows, settled since in Philadelphia, though 
now in Norfolk, Va. He had walked the ninety- 
two miles from Wiuchester to Staunton, and, 
putting his coat in one of the ambulances, had 
it stolen from him by some miscreant. Arriving 
in Harrisonburg on Sunday morvivg in his 
shirt sleeves, with his suspenders strapped over 
his blue worated shirt, he thought that he would 
quietly slip into the Presbyterian Church, and, 
preserving his incog., hear a sermon from the 
pastor. But some one recognized and reported 
him, the pastor insisted upon his preaching, and 
at last the good chaplain yielded his objections 
saying: ** Well,if you and your people can stand 
my filling your pulpit in this garb, I reckon I 
can,” and mounting the pulpit, preached what 
some of his frrends pronounced the most power- 
ful sermon they ever heard from him. 


In response to our request the Rev. N. C. Brack- 
ett, Ph.D, Principal of Storer College, the Free 
Baptist institution at Harper’s Ferry, Va., gives 
us some illustrations of the necessity of comity 
between religious bodies—we will go so far as to 
say, of union between denominations. These 
facts are of speciai interest considering the 
action of the Congregational National Council 
at Chicago, approving .union with the Free 
Baptists. Mr. Brackett says: 


In the historic old town of Harper’s Ferry, W- 

Va., with a white Protestant population of one 
thousand, there are five Protestant churches for 
white people, while the colored people have twu, 
and the Catholics one ; eight churches for less than 
two thousand people. Of the sevea Protestant 
churches not one is able to give @ pastor a decent 
living, even at the cost of numerous fairs and fes- 
tivals, unless assisted by a Home Mission Treasury 

Ever since the War the struggle has been going on 
to keep alive these seven churches where there 
should be but two, and considerable sums of mis- 
sion money have been used by different boards to 
maintain these too many churches. It must be 
wrong to use the Lord’s money in that way, when 
there are so many places really in need of churches 
and schools. There is a small village in Northern 
Maine (Phillips), where, for more than fifty years, 
Copgregationalists and Free Baptis:s, as joint 
owners of the same place of worship, have been 
striving periolically to maintain two churches. 
Neither is strong enough alone to support a pastor. 
The two united might possibly succeed. The in- 
consistency of such a struggle is shown by the fact 
that for several years two Congregationalist 
churches in neighboring towns tave had Free Bhap- 
tist pastors, while now and then a Free Baptist 
church has a Congregationalist pastor. In all such 
cases, and there are many similar ones in New 
Eogiand, where there isn’t room for both a 
Congregationalist and a Free Baptist church, 
why may not the matter be referred totwo men,a 
Standing committee, representing the Home Mis 
sion Society of their respective churches, to decide 
w sich shall be encouraged and aided, and which, if 
either, ought to find grace to die for the good of the 
common cause. Itought not to be hard to find two 
men in each state to whom such a question could be 
safely referred. 

About a year ago a case occurred in Northern 

New York, which was better than many resolu- 
tions in favor of union. A thriving village was in 
need of another church. A Congregationalist and 
a Free Baptist Council was called, each unknown to 
the other. Investigation proved that the Free 
Baptist council was called first. The Congrega- 
tionalists, as there was not room for two, at once 
withdrew, leaving the field to Free Baptists. 
**Such a policy, honestly pursued, would save 
many dollars of the Lord’s money from being 
wasted in almost useless efforts, would save a world 
of worrying and chafing between the friends of the 
rival churches, would help ease the consciences of 
many true disciples, who do not wish voluntarily to 
desert the church of their spiritual birth or early 
choice. 

It may be too soon to expect so much of Christian 
charity and spiritual anion between all the Protest- 
ant churches, but I confidently believe that Con- 
gregationalists and Free Baptists are ready for at 
least this much of practical union. 

May the Head of the Church hasten the day when 
we all shall be one. 


Tue dinner at Delmonico’s to President 
Dwight last Friday evening was the most not- 
able entertainment ever given by the Yale Alumni 
Asscciation of this city. Mr. Depew, the Presi- 
dent of the association, was, as always, most 
happy in bis remarks. Of his incomparable 
humor we have nothing to say; it can not be 
described. Let those who have heard him recall 
his witticiems, and their laughter at the recollec- 
tion will suggest to them the effect that his 
speech must have produced the other evening. 


athletics were thoughtful and sound. ‘Iam for 
the games,’ he said, in substance; ‘I believe in 
boating and in foot-bail, but I insist that the 
contests should be cond 
and with a gentlemanly spirit, and not 
be disgraced by such brutality as hag 
characterized the recent games.’ This dec- 
laration was received with the most pronounced 
approval. President Dwight responded in a 
vein of what seemed wholly unpremeditated 
wit. In fact, that is the charm of his speaking, 
that each masterful stroke of humor appears to 
be as much a surprise to himself as to his listen- 
ers. Where his wit left off his wisdom began. 
He spoke of the development of the College into 
the University, and of the lines along which 
Yale is moving to increased prosperity and to 
greater influence. The course of the Sheffield 
Scientific School, he said, is to be increased to 
four years. New professorships must be en- 
dowed there and in the other departments. A lit- 
tle matter of two million dollars is needed to do 
what should be done. Henry C. Robinson, of 
Hartford, developed these ideas in a speech 
later op, in so far as to specify what professor- 
ships should be founded, and to raise 
the price of improvements to five mil- 
lion dollars. Of Senator Evarts’s speech 
not much is to be said. There was a kind of old- 
time classicism pervading it, that sounds some- 
what stilted to youngish ears. Mr. Beaman for 
Harvard, Mr. Alexander for Princeton, and Mr. 
Coudert for Columbia, were received with ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm, and made excellent 
speeches, Mr. Coudert’s was, perhaps, the most 
striking speech of the evening. Some had as 
much wit and others as much eloquence, but no 
one combined the two with a grace quite equal 
tu his. He gibed Yale and Harvard and Prince- 
ton in one breath, and in the next he made a 
telling appeal for sympathetic union among the 
four great universities that learning might be 
built up, education disseminated, and good gov- 
ernment secured throughout the land. For the 
time at least his appeal was heard, and the 
spirit of rivalry seemed lost in the spirit of 
harmony. 


taa % 


in a manly fashion 





Senator Piatr’s resolution to do away with 
secrecy in the consideration of executive nomi- 
nations was quashed last week Wednesday, by 
the passage of a motion to lay it on the table. 
The Senators feared to vote on the original 
question and to declare themselves, in opposi- 
tion to the overwhelming unanimity of public 
opinion, 88 still in favor of secrecy. Senator 
Hawley alone among the opposition seemed to 
bave the courage of his convictions; for he 
voted against the evasive motion so that he 
might have a chance to oppose Mr. Platt’s reso- 
lution directly. Those who have made the most 
strenuous fight to oblige the President to make 
public the correspondence pertaining to ap- 
pointments, have stubbornly refused to let in 
the light of day upon their deliberations over 
these same matters. Such senators have no 
ground of consistency on whieh tostand. They 
demand what they willnotallow. The onlooker 
can attribute this inconsistency only to partisan 
prejudice. The public charges the Senate with 
making deals and disgraceful bargains in patron- 
age under cover of these secret sessions. We 
all remember that the most bitter fight of recent 
years in the Senate grew out of this claim of 
right to distribute patronage. The ideas of the 
New York Ssnator who then retired to private 
life were, in all probability, not very different 
from those of many in the Senate to-day. At 
all events the Senators seeem more willing to en- 
dure this imputation than to letthe psople whom 
they serve have full knowledge of their deliber- 
ations. But the force of public opinion will not 
beovercome. The public will know what are the 
deliberations of the Senate in their fulness and 
in their details. Mr. Logan’s resolution, to the 
same effect as Mr. Platt’s, is yet to be considered. 
We do not expect a different fate for the one 
than was allotted to the other. But we do 
believe that the convictions of Senators Plait, 
Logan, Sherman, Dawee, Van Wyck, and their 
kind, will ultimately prevail. 





An article by Mr. Justice Miller, in this week's 
issue, gives an interesting history of the various 
attempts in Congress to reform the judicial 
procedure of the national courts and_a review 
of the legislation to effect that object now 
under consideration. The historical review of 
the fate of such bills in the past affords 4 
striking illustration of the way in which much 
needed legislation fails of enactment in a legis- 
lative body composed of two distinct chambers 
acting separately. It appears that since 1854 a 
number of bills for the relief of the Federal 
Courts have at different times been introduced 
into Congress, and have been passed, eitber in 
the Senate orin the House of Representatives; 
but have failed, simply for the reason that they 
have not been passed by both Houses during 
the same session of Congress. Justice Miller’s 
explanation of the details of the bill now pend- 
ing in Congress will be read with interest. His 
views in reference to the desirability of a court 
of appeals in criminal cases cannot fail to meet 
with universal approval. The condition of the 








life, and to the finally impenitent eternal death. 


But he was serious as well. His remarks on 


law with reference to the right to appeal, is 8 
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notable illustration of its iniquity. The right 
of appeal in criminal cases has been very much 
enlarged in comparatively recent years, but it 
still is the general rule even in the state courts 
that the right of appeal in civil suits is almost 
unrestricted, while in criminal cases it is very 
much restricted. In the national courts, sub- 
stantially no appeal is allowed in a criminal case. 
The simple reason is that centuries ago in Eng- 
land, the property of the rich was a much more 
sacred thing than the liberty or life of the poor, 
and in the United States courts hardly any 
change has been made in the law of criminal 
procedure since the f undation of our judicial 
system a century ago,when the American law was 
of course similar tothe law of England. The 
entire article is a very admirable discussion of 
the subject which it treats. 


Tue Tranton State Gazette is one of the most 
devoted Republican papers of New Jersey. This 
is what it says of the late election in that s‘ate, 
in which the choice of a senator to succeed Mr. 
Sewall was involved: 

**In the election in this state last fall the corrup- 

tion fund was larger than usual, on account of the 
important positions of Governor and United States 
Senator, and especially the latier, being involved. 
The funds raised by the party managers were so 
large as entirely to exhaust the banks in this city, 
and most likely in several other towns in the state, 
of all their smal! bills. We would not like to say 
how many thousand dollars were used by the two 
parties in Mercer County alone. We have too much 
respect for the reputation of the capital and for the 
state. In some counties in New Jersey the corrup- 
tion fund was pra :tically !imitless, iis employment 
being limited only by the supply of purchasable 
material. We do not pretend that one party is any 
less guilty than the other. If one party used less 
money than the other, it was because its resources 
were smaller, and not because its virtue was 
greater.” 
Here is a franker confession than we often hear, 
and itis true. New Jersey is a doubtful state. 
In euch states bribery isa crying evil, which 
must be abated. It saps the very foundation of 
free government. It is treason at the ballot- 
por. There is no other subject which it is 
more important for the statesmanship of our 
country to attack. Let an agitation be begun 
in every state which hall not cease until the 
methods which have proved most efficacious to 
stop this evil elsewhere sball be adopted. 


TuE diligence of the Houseof Representatives 
thus far deserves all praise. The most import- 
ant appropriation bill has been passed, and 
three others are ready for consideration. The 
Electoral Count bill has been passed, and the 
conferees in interstate commerce have agreed 
upon amendments. Then the Yellowstone Park 
job has been defeated, and the postal free 
delivery system extended to towns often thou- 
sandinhabitants. Perhaps best of all the Dawes 
Indian general aJlotment bill has been passed 
by the House. The amendments suggested in 
THE INDEPENDENT of last July were added by 
the committee to their amendments of last 
session, so that it is in a thoroughly satisfactory 
shape. Senator Dawes is entirely satisfied with 
it, and we doubt if the Sonate will object to the 
numerous amendments of the House which 
certainly improve the bill, with one possible slight 
exception. The terms upon which the Govern- 
ment is to obtain the surplus lands is left to be 
determined by Congress hereafter, as the cases 
come up. The Senate provided that in every 
case the purchase money should be invested for 
twenty-five years and then paid the tribe, and 
meantime interest thereon should be paid at 
five per cent. and used for the civilization of the 
tribe. This is the bill that gives the allotment, 
that calls for the patent, that puts the Indian 
under territorial and state, civil and criminal 
law, that makes him a citizen of the United 
Staies. 


....The episode in the senatorial election in 
Morris county, N. J., as to which we expressed 
some incredulity, namely, that on twenty-six 
Third Party ballots in the township of Ran- 
dolph, the name of the Third Party nominee 
was erased, and tbat of the Democratic nominee, 
an avowed saloon man, substituted, bas not 
been denied. The Atlantic City Review says the 
same thing occur red in Atlantic County : 


‘Here in Atlantic County not less than twenty- 
five Prohibition ballots contained the name of the 
Democratic candidate for Senator, who is the pro- 
prietor of a hotel, and the owner of a bar.” 


Was it simply a spiteful determination to defeat 
the Republican candidates that inspired these 
votes? 


....General Hazen, the chief of the Signal 
Service, is so ill that he has been obliged to 
place Lieutenant Greely, the Arctic hero, in 
charge of the service for a time. It is even 
thought that General Hazen may have to resign 
altogether, in which event who could more 
Worthily fill his place than Lieutenant Greely? 
Our country has been shamefully neglectful of 
the Greeiy survivors. It is true that Sergeant 
Brainard, who has the glory of having pene- 
trated to the Farthest North, has recently been 





has had no worthy honors from the Govern- 
ment. We hope sincerely that, if General Ha- 
zen must retire, the President will appoint 
Lieutenant, or Captain Greely as he 18 now, to 
his place. General Greely will be something 
like. 


..-The magnificent local event of last week was 
the conviction of ex-Alderman McQuade. The 
first trial had resulted in a failure to convict, 
only three jurors favoring it, although the evi- 
dence was conclusive. In selecting the jurors 
for the last tria), the question was asked 
whether the candidate for tne place would refuse 
the evidence of informers, and that may have 
made some difference. ‘lhe immense difficulty 
of securing a jury, which took a week, shows 
that in such cases as this, as well as in special 
civil trials, a struck jury should be provided for 
by law. New York breathes freer now that one 
more alderman has been convicted. The Oan- 
ada colony may as well take up permanent quar- 
tera there. Now for the bribe givers. 


..-The Evening Post of this city has lately 
contained a number of letters which discuss 
the religious condition of the hill-towns of New 
England. The general conclusion indicated is 
that there has been no such decline as has been 
asserted. If a hill-church is deserted, there is 
one just down the hill more convenient to the 
people. The number of church-members in 
these towns in Massachusetts has increased 
largely, while the population has decreased. 
The Christan Mirror shows that in Maine 
there has been no retrograde movement, relig- 
iously, for the pas‘ six"y years. In that state 
the number of Congregational churches has 
increased from 130 1n 1828 to 249 in 1886, and 
the membership from 7,685 to 21,086. 


....Senator Beck believes that Senators ought 
not to be in the employ, as attorneys, of rail- 
roads and other corporations, on whose affairs 
they legislate. Weagree with him. Moreover, 
we should think every Senator would. We fail to 
understand how a senator can accept a large 
fee from a corporation and then vote either for 
or against a bill affecting it. In the one case 
the vote appears tobe bought and in the other 
the Senator seems to have lost the priceless vir- 
tue of gratitude. Senatore, we urge you to pass 
Mr. Beck’s bil!, and no longer to let your pock- 
ets, even in appearance, come into competition 
with your consciences. 


...-That the loss of Third Party votes in the 
Massachusetts State election in November does 
not mean decrease in opposition to-the liquor 
traffic is made plain to everybody by the result of 
vote in the cities and towns of that state on the 
license question. Last year the aggregate ma- 
jority for license throughout the state was 11,- 
253. This vear the aggregate majority against 
license is 10,430. In 1885 the vote in Boston 
was 19,621 for license and 10,455 against, Tnis 
year it is 20,223 for license and 16,786 against. 
Maesachusetts is about ripe for state prohibi- 
tion. so ought Connecticut to be. New Eng- 
land can be made solid for Prohibieion. 


....We asked Cardinal Gibbona, of Baltimore, 
to give us his views on Christian unity,which he 
very kindly has done, presenting with much 
clearness and force the Roman Catholic position 
that there can be no union except in submission 
to the See of St. Peter and the Church presided 
over by the Pope. Separated from that Church 
he ‘‘can eee only discord.” We have received a 
number of letters asking us, as Protestants, to 
show up the error and danger of this view. We 
see no necessity of it. The view is a clear one, 
clearly given. it is one which forbids all unity 
but in submission. It can mislead nobody. It 
is frank and plain. 


...-There is a curious movement to discour- 
age immigration coming from an unexpected 
uarter. There is a large number of intelligent 
ews who are trying to shut off the stream of 
immigration of Russian Jews to this country. 
These Jews are very poor and ignorant. There 
are about three millions of them, and if they 
should come in a flood, as is not impossible, 
American Judaism will receive a new coloring. 
As German Judaism has supplanted the English 
here, so Russian may succeed the German, 


....The Preface to the Prayer Book says: 


“The different religious denominations in these 

states were left at full and equal liberty to model 
and organize their respective Churches, aud forms of 
worship and discipline, in such manner as they 
might judge most convenient for their future pros- 
perity.” 
Here is an admission, first, that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is one of the “ deoomina- 
tions,” and, secondly, that these denominations 
are “ Churches.” 


....The Bar, a liquor organ of this city, 
makes stirring appeals to liquor-dealers to or- 
ganize and contribute to check the onward 
march of the temperance movement. We hope 
the liquor-dealers will respond. The more they 
organize and oppose temperance legislation and 
combine against respectable candidates like 
Judge Daniels, the sooner the end will come, 
and Rum will be put down that the State may be 
preserved. 


....Mr. Edmund Gosse, the Clark Lecturer 
in Trinity College, Cambridge University, is to 
contribute to THe INDEPENDENT during the 
coming year a series of articles entitled ‘“‘Gos- 
sip ina Library.” They will contain quaint 
and curious information concerning rare books, 
of which Mr. Gosse has been a life-long collec- 
tor. The first article will appear within a fort- 











promoted to a second lieutenancy; but Greely 





night. 





....We hope no one to whom it comes will re- 
ject the “Christmas Appeal for Poor Children,”’ 
from the Children’s Aid Society of this city. If 
there is a worthy and needy object of charity at all 
seasons cf the year, but especially amid the cold 
and the snows of winter, it is the outcast cbil- 


dren. Our Master spoke of such ministrations 
as tendered to himself. 


..--At Yale College the students of each class 
are ranked in tour grades. Recent inquiries 
developed the following facts as to the relations 
between the use of tobacco and low grading. 
Of the forty stadents in the first rank, onlv ten 
used tobacco, while twenty-two out of the 
eres in the lowest grade used it habitu- 
ally. 














TO OUR READERS. 


Dvurine the past week we have received 
a perfect avalanche of orders for subscrip- 
tions, coming from all parts of the country, 
and including an unusually large number 
of clubs—for which our thanks are due. 
It is very easy for any one to secure a large 
club for Tue INDEPENDENT, as the literary 
merits of the paper are so well known and 
appreciated by all who make any pretense 
to be intelligent and well informed. And 
again, the price of the paper, $2 a year, in 
clubs of 5or more, only four cents a week, is 
so very cheap that the ‘*wonder grows” 
how we can give so much for so little. 
OLUB LIST FoR 1887. 


Individuals, reading-rooms, societies, 
any one wishing to subscribe for any news- 
paper or magazine, in connection with 
Tue INDEPENDENT, can save money by con- 
sulting our Club List and ordering there- 
from. 

TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 
One month.......8 .30/One year....... .B 
Three months... .75|Two years....... 
Four moaths.... 1.00/Three years... . 
Six months....... 1.50}/Four years..... 8. 
Nine months.... 2.25|)Five years..... 10.00 

Single subscribers can avail themselves 
of the above, and any one wishing to raise 
a club should read the following 





CLUB RATES. 

Two subscriptions. ..........++..++.-$2.50 each, 
Three as ehsesehieennnineia a 
Four ity % es 
Five “ cneaanmnbaieionie 2.00 * 


Any number over five at $2.00 each. 

Sampie copies of Tat INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in offering Taz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families. Each member of 
such a club pays $2 only instead of $3. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

THE CASH PLAN. 

With one or two exceptions Tur INpDE- 
PENDENT is the only religious weekly do- 
ing business with its subscribers for 
cash in advance; in other words, 
all subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piration of the time paid for; but if it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to renew 
his subscription promptly at its expiration, 
weshall take pleasure in continuing his 
paper if so requested. 


RENEWALS. 


We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expi- 
ration, so that no numbers of the paper 
may be lost by them. 

As neatly as we can calculate, about 
eighty-four per cent. of our subscribers re- 
new for more than one year at a time, thus 
securing the paper st club rates as given 
above. Itis a wise thing to do. 

















READING NOTICES. 


in Piso’s Cure for Consumption. Cure 
wt remedies faii. 25 cents.—Ez, 


FURNACES. 

Ts is the season of the year when the American 
citizen is called npon, whether he will or not, to pro- 
on the merfts of the heating apparatus 
with his domicile, office, store or church. 
There are several considerations w hich deserve atten- 
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LIMOGES, 


Every seven years there is held in the quaint 
old city of Limoges a *‘ Concours Régional,” a 
kind of fair, at which several of the departments 
of the center of France compete for the highest 
places in Agriculture, Mechanics and Art. 

This vear a most notable display was made, 
especially in the ‘‘ Hotel de ville,” which con- 
tained two exbibits, one of Modern, the other of 
Retrospective Art. The latter contained such 
fine specimens of old Limoges Enamels that one 
ofthe Cabinet Ministers with others were sent 
by the government to examine it. A remarka- 
ble — of porcelain by our countrymen, 
the Havilands, was the feature of the modern 
section ; it promptly attracted the atiention of 
the officials. Many of the pieces were claimed 
for permanent places in museums, and 
Mr. ‘Theodore Haviland was made a 
Chevalier of ‘The Legion of Honor,” a dis- 
tinctiun that had been conferred on his older 
brother, Charles Edward, several years before. 
This honor is so rarely conferred on any one 
except for political or military service, that 
to-day there are but four porcelain manufactur- 
ers outside of Sévres that are decorated, and of 
these four, two are Frenchmen and two Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. Theodore Childs, writing from Paris to 
an art journal says: “Tne manufacture and 
decoration of porcelain at the famous Limoges 
works of Havilani & Co., have been carried to 
a higber degree of p rfection than at any otber 
piace im France, not excepting Sévres. Tne 
quality of the paste of their white ware is equal 
to that of Sévres, and their forms more varied 
and artistically satisfactory.” 

Like Sévreg, ali their pieces bear an under- 
glaze stamp. 

Haviland & Co. have recently discovered the 
secret of the famous ‘*Bieu du Roi, aod 
aided by such artists as Bracquemond, 
Damousse & Chapelet, they are producing speci- 
mens that will be sought for in future years as 
Curiosities, just as we now seek the marvels of 
old Japanese taste and skill. The Orient has 
suggested much to Havilaod & Co.; they have 
placed specimens of 1ts wondrous work in the 
hands oi men of talent, who, thus inspired, have 
composed even in services Of an inexpensive 
class, real master pieces of ceramic art; the 
Havilands have made it their duty to sce that 
the designs of these {men are carefully executed 
by ekilltul bands; herein lies the whole secret 
of their great renown. Haviland & Co. are 
Limogez. 





-SAFE INSURANCE. 


OwneERs of property which can be burned, desire 
insuravce which insures. In otber words, they wish 
to place tneir insurance in a» company which wiil 
certainly pay theiossif one occurs. We can confi- 
dently recommend the American Fire Iusurance 
Company of Philadelphia, which has its agents scat- 
tered througnout the country, as one of the best and 
saiest fire insurance companies within our knowl- 
edge, it has a cash capital of $400,00v. A surplus be- 
yond all liabilities of about half a mi'lion of dollars, 
with assets of abouttwo million of dollars. Its as- 
sets are well invested aud it is a eompany well and 
conservatively managed. 


“THE ABLEST AGITATOR OF THE DRINK 
UESTION 


ever published.” says Axel Gustafson, the author of 
“ The Foundation of Death” is Tne Voree, published 
weekly in New York, at $1.00 per year, Pres. McCosh, 
Seelye, Joseph Cook, Howard Crosby and others 
warmly indorse it. See advertisement ia anotner 
column.— Adv. 


A COMMON SENSE BINDER. 


ELSEWHERE iv this paper will be found an adver- 
tisement of Messrs, Asa L. Shipman’s Sons, manu- 
facturers of’ tne Common-Sense Binder, for bindin 
maqperinge. newspapers, music, etc. It will be toun 
to be just what its nan-e indicates—a real common- 
sense binder. Prices are very reasonable and an il- 











PILEs CURED BY LIEBIG Co.'s ARNICATED EXTRACT 
or WircH Haze. Protessor E. M. HALE, M.1)., LL. 
D..of the, Chicago Medical College. says: “It has 
extraordinary power over this disease.” Professor 

DNEY RINGER, of the Unfiversity Medical College, 
iamgon. says: “ 
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Information, Advice, and Terms for 
procuring Patents in the best manner, 
including Electric cases) sent free on 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
application to Frankland Jannus 
n. D. C. 


PAGS sess" ea 


R.M. WALTERS’ 
PIANOS, 


Used in New York Public Schools. 
Schools, Colleges and Public 
Pianos rented and sold on easy terics. 


67 and 69 UNIVERSITY PLACE, Cor. 12th St. 
NEW ¥ORK. 


Common Sense Chairs, Settees and Rockers, 


Strong, durable and comfortable. No light, trashy 
stuff, but good, honest home comforts. Special dis- 
count to clergymen. Send stamp for catalogue to 


F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville. Onondaga Co 
New Vork. 





Special rates 
Institutions. 











Cottage Table. 
“The Common Sense chairs and settees of Mr. Sin- 
clair are not surpassed py avy other class of gods, 


Gen. Grant Dining Chair. 


arties furnishing country houses and des’ ring 
eve. comfortable and durable furniture, wi 
do wll to write to Mr. F. A, Sinclair, at Mottvill 
WN. Y¥., for acopy of his hand-book, which contains 
illustrations of the various urticles ho manufactures, 
with a schedule of prices.”—S: 
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EVENING SILKS, SATINS and 
BROCADES, japanese and Lan- 
ton Crepes, Bazes and brena- 
dines. Plain and Fancy Vel- 
vets, Plushes, etc. Plain Dark 
Colored Silk, with Fancy Fig- 
ured and Striped Plush and 
Velvet for Street Combination. 


Eider and Arctic Down 
Spreadsin Silk, Satin and Sat- 
teen Coverings. Sofa and Lar- 
riage Pillows. Striped and 
Jacquard Russian Blankets. 
Also, asplendid line (all sizes) 
best makes White Blankets. 

White, Plain and Fancy 
Striped and Figured Flannels 
of the best brands. 


Proadovay HK 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 











Financial. 
STOCK SPECULATION. 


SpgouLaTion in stocks, having no pro- 
ductive power, and no power to increase 
the value of what has already been pro- 
duced, adds nothing to the wealth of the 
community. The brokers, who are its 
direct agents, make their profitsin the way 
of commissions and interest out of their 
customers. These profits are a tax upon 
customers paid to brokers. Add this tax 
to the losses which these customers suffer 
among themselves as the result of their 
speculation, and the balance sheet in nine 
cases out of ten will be against them. 
Here and there one, sharper and more for- 
tunate than the rest, makes money; but 
the general rule is failure with the loss of 
all the money that one briags into the 
street as the margin for stock speculation. 
A part of this money goes into the pockets 
ef the brokers, and the remainder is divided 
among the comparatively few operators 
who happen to be successfu'. All the ‘* out- 
siders” taken together support the brokers 
as a common tax upon them all. and then 
a few of these outsiders appropriate to 
themselves all that is left. 

If the entire account of stock speculation 
were placed to the debt and credit of one 
man, he would not make a dollar, but sim- 
ply lose all that is paid for commissions 
and interest. His losses and gains would 
just balance each other, minus these two 
items. This surely would not be doing 
business toa profit; and this is just what 
is true of the whole class of speculators 
when aggregated together. He who goes 
into the street, expecting to be an excep- 
tion, will go there with the chances largely 
against him, and probably leave it with 
the loss of all the money he brought with 
him. 

It is quite true thatall kinds of business 
involve more or less peril; but none with 
which we are acquainted are attended with 
s0 many hazards and elements of uncer- 
tainty as those which notoriously mark 
speculation in stocks. It is a system of 
betting upon prices, not as governed by the 
general laws of supply and demand, but by 
influences which have no reference to these 
laws except in a manner so artificial as to 

baffle even the shrewdest calculation. It 
would be a very simple thing to make 
money in stocks if one could always do 
what he. means to do—namely, buy at a 
cheap price, and sell at a high one; but the 
great difficulty is to tell what is cheap and 
what is dear in a market that is constantly 





ard by which to anticipate or measure its 
movements. 

This is esoecially the case when we tak» 
into the account the clique-ccmbications 
of wealthy operators who, to a large extent, 
manage the market and cause prices to 
move up or down at their pleasure, with- 
out giving the public any notice of what 
they intend todo. Add the direct depend- 
ence of stock prices upon the state of the 
money-market, and the constant liability 
of stocks to sudden and unexpec'ed panics, 
involving large losses in a short time, and 
we readily see why the career of the stock 
speculator is one of incessant perils. His 
fortunes are always in the air, just in pro- 
portion to the extent of his speculation. 
Although at times he may make money 
very rapidly, he will at others lose it just 
as rapidly; and if he continue in the busi- 
ness long enough, the strong probability is 
that he will come out a bankrupt, to say 
nothing about the anxieties of mind, as 
well as the ‘‘ wear and tear” of conscieace 
to which he is subject. 

In view of these facts, we advise young 
men especially, and indeed all men, to let 
stock speculation alone. It may enrich 
the few, but it will certainly pauperize the 
many. It is the poorest way in which to 
repair the damages of a broken fortune; 
and if one has already a fortune, either by 
inheritance or acquisition, then be will be 
a foolish man if he perils it by stock gam- 
bling. Contentment, with a legitimate 
business that yields a fair rate of profits, 
ought to be satisfactory to everyman. By 
observing this rule, any one will sleep bet- 
ter at night, probably live longer, and, in 
the majority of cases, die a richer man. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS, 


THE money market was very much dis. 
turbed throughout the week, owing to the 
low point to which the reserves of the 
banks have been reduced and the moderate 
supply of loanable funds available from 
outside sources. The demand for specu. 
lative purposes was large, which afforded 
an excellent opportunity for increasing the 
stringency by means of manipulation. At 
one time as high as } per cent. premium 
per diem in addition to the Jegal interest 
was paid, but borrowers with good col- 
lateral were enabled to secure their wants 
from the banks at 7 and 8 per cent. This 
was in a measure due to the close discrim- 
ination against all doubtful collateral. 
Since then easier conditions have pre- 
vailed, and there has been a gradual reiurn 
to lower rates, although the market has 
ruled firm with occasional flurries that 
have carried the loaning rate as high as 
96 per cent. per annum; but at the same 
time money has also been offered at five 
per cent., after the urgent requirements of 
needy borrowers bad been satisfied. Call 
loans at the Stock Exchange were avail- 
able at 8@15 per cent., the closing rate be- 
ing 7 per cent. Commercial paper has 
undergone po special change, the rates of 
discount remaining as last quoted; but the 
offerings have been moderate and taken 
almost wholly by country banks, local 
banks confining their accommodation to 
regular customers. First-class indorsed 
bills, with sixty or ninety days to run, have 
been taken at 5}@64 per cent. discount, 
four months at 6@64, and good single- 
named paper at 7@9. 

STOOK MARKET. "Te 


The influences of the bear element were 
very strong in the Stock market through- 
out the week, and the market was nearly 
thrown into a panic on Wednesday by the 
determined hammering, which caused a 
heavy decline in values. virtually wiping 
out the advance of the past two months, 
and resulting in a liquidation that, fortu- 
nately, was accomplished with only one 
unimportant failure. Since then the mar. 
ket bas been feverish and unsettled; but a 
slow recovery has taken place, and the 
speculative atmosphere is gradually clear- 
ing, but it will take some time to restore 
confidence. Reading and New England 
have been the most prominent stocks, but 
the whole group of Southern fancies has suf- 
fered a serious decline, and the most sub- 
stantial stocks on the list yielded more or 
less to the demoralization. 


U.S. Borns. : 








fluctuating, and affords no tangible stand- 


firm, though the sales were limited. The 
investment demand was slow. The follow- 
ing were the closing quotations: 














Bm, Anker, . Ankea 
4398, 1891, rem....110% 1105¢)Ourreney 66, "9.123% — 
4568, 189}. conv... 110 11034|Ourrency 68. '9. 126: 
4a, 1902. rem......ix74¢ 127 |Currency te, "#7 1287; - 
1307, coup... 198% | Durreney te. '%.i2155 — 
oer cents Il —paanw @ "99. 134 - 





BANK STATEMENT. 


‘The surplus reserve of the New York 
city banks was decreased list week $72,- 
800, and it now amounts to $4,008,200. 
The changes in the averages show a de- 
crease in loans of $3,719,800, a decresse in 
specie of $1,646,800, a decrease in legal 
tenders of $28,600, a decrease in net depos- 
its of $6,412,400, and a decrease in circula- 
tion of $16,900. 
FINANCIAL NOTES. 

President Clark, at the election of di- 
rectors of the New York and New Eng- 
land Railroad Company, made the follow- 
ing statement : 

“‘GENTLEMEN: This is a meeting called to 
consider business—the business of a business 
corporation, which should have neither friend- 
ships nor enmities except for its own good; a 
property that has been in my keeping, in one 
capacity or another, for three years, and which 
ig handed over to you in a more prosperous 
condition than it has ever reached before. In- 
deed, the improvement in our earnings has ap- 
parently made it more sought after than it has 
been in years gone by. It has attracted the 
attention of gentlemen owning large capital, 
and they have become interested in the shares, 
and are here to-day to vote. I cannot, and I 
will not, criticise them or their motives, nor do 
I wish any one to criticise them in pehalf of 
the present administration.” 

A bost of warm friends, ourselves among 
them, regret the change which has dis- 
placed Mr. Clark as the head of this great 
corporation. He has done a great and 
good work, and it is highly appreciated. 
It is very doubtful if any other man in his 
place could have done better. President 
Bostwick said—after his election—that he 
could not but feel regret at the unexpected 
change. 

Mr. Aldrich (Rep., R. I.) introduced a 
bill to provide for the reduction of interest 
on the bonded debt of the United States. 
Referred. It authorizes the Secretary of 
the Treasury to receive 4 and 44 per cent. 
bonds and to issue in exchange for 
them, 24 per cent. bouds, payable in 
1907; but not to be subject tobe called in 
and paid so long as other higher interest 
bonds are outstanding. The 2} percent. 
bonds to be available as deposits for bank 
circulation. 

When hard times come speculators and 
other borrowers of money complain be- 
cause the banks will not lend them all tbe 
money they want, whether they have it or 
not. Our bank officials are not fools. 
They propose to do a safe business, keep 
strong, and take no extraordinary risks. 
That is rigt.t. Should they do otherwise 
they would bring ruin to their stockholders 
and do an untold amount of damage to the 
entire business community. 





NEW YORK CITY STATE BANKS. 


WE print in another column the quarter- 
ly reports of several of the State Banks 
doing business in this city, to which we 
call the especial attention of our readers 
interested in finance. A summary of the 
more important items of the reports is 
given herewith: 

BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
BUY AND SELL 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, NOR- 
WAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN, HOLLAND 
AND AUSTRALIA, 


Issné Commercial aud Travelers’ Credits 


IN STERLING, 


BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, 
And in Francs, in Martinique and Gaudaloupe. 


Make Telegraphic Trans- 
fers of Money. 


MAKE COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS 


drawn abroad on all points in the United States and 
Canada, and of Drafts drawn in the United 
States on foreign countries, 





Ray y the 
nd _ and Reliable 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE co. 
F. M- PERKINS, | AWRENCE, KAN. “stcretane 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 


e Farm Loans, also the 


The Choicest Ist Mort a 
entares, based upon 3 


pe ny 's Ten Year 
Tacital and basees of over 

ab g ll yore = Experience with absolute satis- 

faction to over 1500 Investors. Send for circulara, 

forms and full information. Branch Offices in N. Y. 

City&Albany. N.Y .Office, 137 B’way,C.C. Hine & Son,agts- 


- acaaaas 
LOANS 


HAYDEN *& DICKINSON, 


Bankers, DENVER. a 











an 4 receive our careful pevesaal super- 
vision, All titles approved by our attorne 

Seven per cent. loans on choice Denver C ty prop- 
erty. County and School Sonds for sale. 

Parties wishing to mobo investments can send the 
money direct to the Bank America, New 
York, for ourcredit. Write for particulars. 

Highest references east and west 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON 
Bankers, Denver, bolo. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY: 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. Long expert 


; large capital ; stron: 

CAPITAL heok ng connections "six million 
, loaned; no losses; no delays of 
00 000 interest; safe as Government 
9 . my pay het g —— 
ree from care; loans ways 
Principal and Inter=| complete, ready to deliver; 
est Cueranteed. highest references everywhere. 
Principal and interest payable 
at First National Bank of New York, or at any of our Orriozs: 

wy 4 TORE. ae ) Bemdvay, BoSTOR, 23 Court St. 


n, Manager H.H. Frron, Manager. 
exiuabeiritia, Ti2 8.4th St.| KANSAS CITY, Mo 
a. WILKINSON, Man. 


Joum C. Avznr, y= 


G*% Bonds G7 


OHIO ed — FA ero! fans. 


anh GRAve BAS GOLD OND Toledo, Bio. 
B.W rt & Co.. 43 Devonsbire St., Boston. 


A 6% NET 
INCOME, 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 


Fidelity Loan and Trust Co., 


The New York Tribune ‘of Oct. 20th, 1886, in its 
financial article, says: “‘ The 6jper cent. debenture 
bonds of the Fidelity Loan and Trust Company of 
Storm Lake, Iowa, are secured by deposit with the 
Metropolitan Trust C y, of New York, of mort- 

gages on improved property in the West—principal 
ly in Iowa, The Fidelity Company is indorsed by 
some of the best known bankers in this city.” 





























BONDS 81,000 AND $500 FOR SALE AT PAR AND 
INTEREST BY 
WM. G. CLAPP, Treas., 
7 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


JOHN PATON & CO., 


52 William St., N. Y. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Engene KR, Col 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 
LITHOGRAPHER. 


Sapettee! Business Firms, QGorperasions, a 
with e aty of work i ove lines. 
c omplete a yatnce si first-class Stasionory tor 
new offices immediately deliver 








The market for Government bonds was 


pee kaneeerseaba $5,601,227 
oe SR audhinan paeaaenbniaatannae 800,000 
— Sir Balen a Giiinackain manana tain 200,000 
Undivided proftite................ 119,96g 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
8d iccceunbiamedmenndaels $1,387,824 
ES ee ree 100,000 
Undivided profits.... ............ 99,388 
MOUNT MORRIS BANK. 
I cried a Geetakdecheaneiesen $2,119,327 
SEO citventsecdesisssteocsee 100,000 
NS id ales wines baidGrcie Dareonni eae 50,000 
Undivided profite.................. 56,150 
MURRAY HILL BANK. 
NN sc aendesscuauoedaiee ness $1,966,639 
o— EE re p OR oss 100,000 
Sa ne eee 100,000 
REUONNG FOGINB nc cecccecsscecccs 114,129 
NORTH RIVER BANK. 
PN vce cda¢nccdecskunecun ena 22,931,867 
SME, <i cccescccsddsncadsces 240,000 
— Mcp cber owen eteseeeenes 61,244 
Undivided profita...........se.ee0. 48,420 
ORIENTAL BANK 
LEELA L SLL ET $2,884,735 
SC .ccercresieseseedegnas 300,000 
thnis kinketsteaweeebroene ros 250,000 
Undivided BORER. ns ccccecescsccss se 70,440 





1 William Divect. 


(Hanover Square). N. ¥. 
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City of Scranton 
4% 
BONDS. 


Terms on application to 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


BANKERS, 


28 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 

This cOmpany is a legal depositor) for money vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian of 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notiee and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, aadmunistrators, or trustees of estates, 
and f 1 d to the transaction of busi- 
ness, a8 well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis company a convenient depomtory for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES- 
ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, 








DAN. H ARNOLD, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES E. BILL, 


WILSON G. HUNT, JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 
WILLIAM H. MACY, ANSON PHELPS STOKES 
CLINTON GILBERT. ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
DANIEL D. LORD, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLISS, 

JAMES LOW, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

WM. W. PHELPS, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 


JOHN J. ASTOR, w. ee “gg ING, 


JOHN A. STEW ABz. URAS. 8.8 
8. M. BUCKINGHAM. WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 
HENRY E. LA ORTER mg E. ORR. 
HENRY L. T NELL, pecreta 
LOUI IB o MTAMPTON. ‘Assistant Secretary- 


#200,000 


Chicago & Great-West- 
ern Railroad. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
D% 


Terminal Gold Bonds. 


DUE 1906. 

A first mortgage on Real Estate in the heart of 
the City of Chicago at two-thirds actual cash cost. 
Price, 1023 and interest. A first-class investment. 

FOR SALE BY 
BREWSTER, COBB & ESTABROOK, 


35 Congress Street, Boston, Vass. 


SOLID @ PER CEN] 


t anpu:n, first mort- gages on productive 
Real Estate, . ap- roved by Tacoma Na- 
tional Bink OF EFERENCEs EasT AND 
rast. RL RA Solicited. 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 
Satety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY, 
Jacksvaville, Lil. 

















A. S. HATCH & 60,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Steck 
Exchange. or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


(WASHINGTON BUILDiNG) 

No. | Broadway, New York- 
Capital - - - $500,C00 
Surplus - - 500,000 

LOGAN C. MURRAY, President. 


EVAN G. eee Cashier. 
. HOYT, Jr., Ass’t Cashier. 


Transa cts a Gamaoal Banking Business, 
DIREC TORS: 

LOGAN C. MURRAY. DREXEL. 

CHAUNCEY M. Derew. Uykvs W. FIELD. 


MOKRIS K. JESUP. YY. 
C. KR. HICKOX. MES W, ALEXANDER 
T. W. PEAK RSALL. 


Per Cent. (Guaranteed, Goomervgiies 

Investments in i ‘arm 

Loans in gumnenete and Dakota wb —— 
incor, ates in 











office. 
Red ‘River Valle counties containing 13,582 farms 
od 2 8 acres of improved land, eae ® population 


—16,550 more than any oi counties in tne 
Territory. Bondsand Warrants forsale. Write for 
rences, AKOTA 


forme ment, iniormation 74 refere 


INVES 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 


Entrance through the Bank. 

(QUARTER) Y REPORT OF THE MURRAY 
on the morning of Saturday, the 

llth day of December, I 1886: 

SOURCES. 

Loans and Aiscounts - a pee ae schedule.. 

Due from _ direc 

pL ~ ema int loans ‘and 








- $1,487,659 44 


490 38 


Due from trust compansee.  suate and 





national banks, as per schedule........... 73,046 91 
Other real estate. as per schedule. oe 16, 4 = 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule - 3,000 
Bpeche.....ccccccccccccsses aces 95,883 50 

om & -tender notes ting 

notes o national Wy ceseasesdscescoces 146,751 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bilis and 

checks for the next day's 

OSXCRAMGOS...ccccccccccces cove $119,500 73 
Other items carried as cash, as 

per schedule .........cccccccee 1,964 56— 121,465 29 
Loss and Expense, viz. 

Current CXPENBeS........-- cece. ceeeeeeeee 14,300 24 
4ssets not included under 

aed of the above heads, 

Furniture and fixtures.. $2,559 78 

Suspense account............. 5.80% O6— 8,368 84 

iin cts csccepetehnsaie-nenesecesencel $1,906,638 91 
LIABILITIES. 
Hae stocks paid in in cas! 








KANSAS FARM MORTCACES. 
KANSAS SECURITY CO.. 


New Oftce 96 Broadw cor. Wall Si. 
STRICTLY first- cises Kansas Farta Wortcages - 
ing FY Geiraatece interest of SEVEN PER: T. PER 

Interest , com ns payable at hoOUASER fIONAL 
BANK, N W YOR eS Send for circular. * 
3 het Cras K NATIONAL ream 
WIN SLOW, LASTER Ex & CO. 


W. 8, GROSVENOR Kingman, Kan. President. 
JONES, Kingman, Kan., Vice-President. 


% NET wise senor SAFETY. 


on improved 
pee in Ly Sal and Dakota, 





I begin 
soon as draft is received. Satisfaction suaran- 
seed. nd for circular, references and sample 


forms. 
D.D. WEKSTER. Grand Forks. Dakota. 


% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: —. Wm. L. Gage, D.D 
Hartford, Conn.; M. E. Gates, Ph.D. 
Rutger’s College, New Bru i ck, N.J.; impor: 
ters’ and Traders’ Nat'l B’k., N._Y.: 

B’k, St. Paul ; THE INDEPENDENT, N. Y. 
the business. Teachers and Ministers can DOUBLE 

weir rey eons by investing their savings with 














} = rest. 

Due depositors as follow: 
Deposits subject to check. i 543,010 77 
oe certificates 
Certified CNOCKB. ...2+.+.0000+ 

Due trust companies, state and 
Dationa! banks, as per sche.- 

Do cccepecoccesesctnccescgecooges 21.343 45— 1,619,928 33 

Amouut a notincluded under 

oer f the above 


Bis. re-discouvted. 


32,000 00 
Unpaid Dividends.. 682 vv 





OF THE NORTH 
of Saturday, the llth 


QUAEEEANE onthe mor 


day of December 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discoun ay per schedule........ $1,961,145 68 
Due from directors of the bank, 
included in loans and discounts$146,662 28 
Overdrafts, as per schedule 
Due from trust companies, 
state, and national banks as 
per_scnedule. $225,243 70 
Due from private bankers and 
brokers, as ver schedule...... 
Banking weet and = as ~ 
schedule,...... 
0 real esti 


6,611 52 


225,243 70 






19,688 83 





89.688 83 
26.000 UU 
170,954 0) 
190,049 00 


nited States leral-tender notes ane ‘ircu- 
notes of national banks. . 
Cash items—viz.: 

Bills and — for the next 


$173,067 64 
as per schedule............... 62,964 74 
-——_—_ 236.022 38 
Loss and sap, viz,: 
_ lear 
Current expenses. papebanpeees 


26,21 74 





Inte: ma 
Other protits.”. wetténeenatons 
48,420 48 
Due depositors as Soye—sts. 
Deposits subject to . $2.20, 161 26 
—— — Ady ore 
Mnghenesducsesebesds contose 999 97 
Certitied ee 81-11 OL 
—--—— 2,320,975 24 
Due trust companies, state and 
national nks, a8 per 
OCHEAUIC..........000+seeecces+++ B2U0,507 94 
—_ --—— 200,597 94 
Amount due, not included 
under eer of the above 
heads. 
Unpaid dividenas boceseceees *e 8628 80 
ee 162 80 
satin seetinebaKaaeetoihieahnskaske $2,93' 866 85 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss 
vi Ak. President, and E. E. GEDNEY, 
Casluer of the North iver Bank, loc: 


aay. being d 
tor himself saith that ‘the + report, with 
the sch ~= accompanying 8, in all re- 
pons, oe e di of the said 
bauk fore. the transaction of f any business on the 
lith day of December, 1886, to the bes' 





2: 

tion named, and uot elsewhere; and that the above 
icport is made in compliance with an official notice 

received from the gapertnten dent of the banking de- 
partment designating Saturday, the 11th day ot Dec- 

Cber, | as the day on which such report shall be 


e. 
‘Toe a Levi Apgar, ip Deing al phot, cannot join 
in the repo: LE y EY, Casnier. 
Severaily Te nbecsibed and sworn os "by -) ape 
nents, the i4th day of Rey sr, 1886, bef 
NB. COLE, Notary Public, 
Richmond County. "Gertineate filea in New York, 


UARTFELY REPORT OF THE ORI. 
NK, on the morning of - the 
llth } i ot pr -% 1836 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts, as per schedule...... 
Due from directors of the vank, included 
on loans and discounts $12,210 00 


$1,793,735 75 


Werdrafts...........0++0++ 
Due from Trust Com d na- 
tional banks. as per schedule............ 2..4,346 50 
Booking: poene and lot, as per 























GORGES. 0 0000000 cccces coccces 80,000 00 
Other ‘real estate, as “ 
GOMOBUID....occcoccccccccccceccccee 90 80,900 00 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule.... 7,000 W 
oo and bonds. as per schedule ......... 248,625 00 
BPOChO. . cccccccsecccccccocccccecciescoce sseee 267,885 26 
U. ‘s "emul: tender notes ane wee Ds 
notes of nemenas nks.. «eee 165,117 00 
Cash items, 
Bills ana’ ‘checks for tbe 
next day’s exchanges. . 89u,257 75 
Other iteme carried as cash, 
as per schedule,............ 23,188 72— 113,446 47 
Loss and expense, viz: 
Current CXPENSEB......0.....06 ceeeeeveee 13.610 92 
Total......... eevee -- $2,884,785 86 36 
LiaBilai ces. 
Capital stock paid in in cash 360,000 Go 
Unaivides ea fits, ‘is ° 250,000 00 
naivi = 8, Viz. 
834,034 23 
een. woscccece wove 3,685 56 
Other profits... -. 84,720 05— 70,439 87 
Due depositors as foliow 
Deposits — to check. . 819, 720 11 
—— certificates 
15.241 78 
obnitied checks. . 41,399 04 
2,255.360 93 
Unpaio divid. nds. 1,168 75 
State taxes (stockholders ised)? Bos 7,776 81 
a ee 82,834,735 36 
STATE oF NEW YORE, Couns OF NEW YORK 388.; 
CLINTON W. STAKKEY, President, and 
N. G, RES, Gasnter: of the ORIENTAL 
Pal K, a_bank located and doing — at 





tion » 18:6, to 

the CH of his we AE and beliet ; Lad they further 
say that the business of said bank has been trans- 
acted at the location named and not elsewhere; 
and that the above report is made in compliance with 
an official nutice received from the superintendent of 
the banking department 1 + Saturday, the 
llth day of a, Pens, as the on which such re- 


t shal 
port shall be ml NTON W. STARKEY, President. 
ratty #ateESON G. AYRE3, Cashie 

su 





ssecccecsecccccscccessessesesssvesces 633 91 


Total 
StTaTE oF New Yo RE, 88.5 
WILLIAM A. DARLING, President, and A LBERT 
H. Ss Cashi 


. er ot Murra: vy 

located and doing business at No. 760 Third Avenue, 
in the City of =] i. in said County. beiug duly 
sworn, each for himself saith that the Seuepotag 
report, with | Oe schedule mont of the con g the 
mallr true the condition 0 of ‘ne 
said bank, before the tr y b 

1886. the best or his 


uu ber, 

and they further 8a, 
business — said bank has been trans 
amed, and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in comphance with an official] no- 
tice receiv rom tne superintendeut of the banking 
department designating Saturday, the llth day of 
December, 1886, as the day on which such report shall 


be made. 
iy mye een. President. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 13ib aay of — Lt 1 me. 


No, 26, Notary Public New Yors ‘County. 

















— 8% — & Debentures 


SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON REAL ESTATE, 


NECOTIATED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 





A Corporation with a PAID UP CAPITAL OF $200,000 composed of Nerthern 


and Southern Capitalists. 


Over Seven-eighths of Stockholders reside in New York, Massachusetts and New 


Hampshire. 


Send for Circulars and Forms. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, Corsicana, Texas. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 190 B’way, Abm. 8. Underhill, M'g’r. 








Sev: ral 7 ents r -— one eS. to a both depo- 
n e ay of Dec. 
— SOs. E. Kenor, } Notary ¥ Bublic, 
w York County. 
0, “Fo, 3% 
Ss lo, lo, o. 
he American Investment pase, Rd 
rpora’ 
and 
witb branches at Hurop and 
offer first Mort om = Farm Loans in I[owa, — be 
Pakote, and Neb., Leg te — and a Eatgvess 


arante Also 6 per cent. Bonds 
pa ae ot the Compan. 


a 
875,000. surplus, 
*hatchell puri. th 


y) saneine i y' 
secu: 7 Mo + 3 er with the Mer. 
cantile Trust N + It also issues Deman 


Certidcates of Dovonit at 5 per cent. interest. Write 
eren 


for —— A ces. 
i sy Ormaby, Pres., mmotevera, lowe, 


Ormsby, V.-Pr., 150 Nassau St, 


UART RELY REPORT mid TRE pecne 
MOR 8B. morning 
the Ith os Mt 7 Desoebes, tae 7 
iLSOUNCES. 


joan. and di ts, 1 
Due frem directo te of” "the 

bank, - —amegabee loans and 

GN orscntetescuscnvessse0ed 327.829 97 





$1,701,806 03 


nesnsge 
Stocks and bonds, os pe per schedule bee.see 
foecte. 


U. 8, lewal tender notes ‘and ‘cireuiating 
notes of national banks. 

Cash items, viz: bills and 
checks for the hext day’s ex- 


‘i 


125,796 48 
804 77 


Loss and expense, viz.: 
Current exvenses 
a not included | under either of" the” 
above heads, viz.: 
Furniture and fixtures 


7,000 00 
Be ncnciniindieianiiiien datas tceened 2,119, 
ABILITIES. aS 
Capital stock paid - = cash. $100,000 9u 
Surplus fund.. eecces 5u.00U U0 
Undivided profits, Vi . 
Discounts. 
Exchange. 
lnterest. . 
Other profits. - 







Due depositors as follows,viz. 66,180 68 
Popomts subject to check.. * 81, 782,167 29 
— ae ot de- 
pecepes a  ” 
otrtiied checks... cosevece lane oe 
Due trust companies, state and — Soe 
——— banks, as per sc 
Due vtivats bankies iid ei ——- 
ers, as per schedule, 222 97 
Amount due. not included under ¢ eitber asian 
of the apove heais. viz. 
Cashier's checks outstandi 
given ior Jouus and discounts $18,164 
Unpaid dividends............... . — bs 
—_ — 19,073 10 
pesepe 20. copsconncoccessecosacens = 9.341 ww 


SON, » Gonten ¢ ot tne Mount Morris Bank ka ‘bank | located 

#~ busipess at One Hundred and f Iwenuty-fitth 
Street and Fourth Avenue, in the City ot New York, in 
said county, being duly sworn, each for Rimeeit, saith 
that the toregoing czepors, with the schedule mpa- 
nylng toe Beas al , a true statement of 
tne condition of the said bank before the naeetice ot 


knowledge 


Liver ORE, 
Notary pubic. view York ‘County, 








VARTER LY REPORT OF THE BANK 
OF THE METROPOLIS, on th 
urday, December Lith, 1886: ” ° mcrning at 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts................. 
Due from directors of the bank, 

cluded ip loans and discounts: . Ree, 0.0 Ou 
| pe *geuece 

ue from trust companies, state 

nationa: in ene 


Real er 
Bon 


“e 
U. 8. legal tende 


xcnanges 
Current ex 


Capital . 
Surplus 
Undividea 
——— su bject to check 
Demand ye od Gy deposit, 
Certified ch 












City Gane 5 i ° 
City taxes, 1886.. 


December, one heamnd eight hand dred and eighty- 

of the iteme and par- 
ticulars above 8 ecified, accor ing to the best ot bis 
knowledge and belief; and thatthe businces of the 
said bap en and is transacted at the location 


atoresaid. ROB. SCHEL: 
aH L, Prssifent. 


Cc 
Severally subscribed —! onere to by bo 
the 18thday ot December, chpeateatsinasien 
.—_ C. Evans No. 52, 
Notary Public, N.Y . City, 





QUARTERLY Aaa RHE ELEV- 


ENTH WAR. 


of Satur- 
day, the Lith day of ae r, -_ _ 


+ +-81,052,482 77 








42 17 
102,408 61 
46,000 oo 
1,500 00 
37,778 75 
24,365 07 
72,208 00 
44,483 71 
290 Ov 
7,269 79 


> —~ = bonds 


ai-tender ‘notes on ee 
national banks 


















Items Sorried as cash 
Current expenses... 
Obbnnnceececceceses 81, 1,387. $93 87 87 


Total........ 

Capital stock paid 9 eee 

stock paid in in cash................ I 
Undi ied pro’ cata ee 

Di 

) 
5.769 91 
73,926 b0-— 99,387 70 








Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines. lowa. with capital of #150,000, 
offers Guaranteed Lowa Mertgages, also 6 
per cent. ten- — debentures ‘depos! = “ obligation) 
first moragses with the 

ican Loan and st Gon a New York. 
Abundant references. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
DI a « aasmnenstceses ---- 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 2ocsnng son? 


ON COMMISSION. 


PROPERTY RENTED 


for and remittances made promptly. 


TAXES 33: ~~ assesements iooked after and 








LOANS ys vires Mortwage for s a term 


years carefully 





ue dep as follow: b 

Deposits subject tocheck....... at 176.130 19 

Demand oeewente of cape, 160 0) 

Certified chec' - 11,981 %—1,188, - +4 
Unpaid dividend. ec eecees coseseeee enecooccese 





Total 

oraz or pL nd _YORK, COUNTY OF NEw Yo . 
RY President, and Vv CHAS, E. 
fn - = the ELEVENTH WARD BANB, 
*locat oing business at No. 147 
Avenue D, in the City of New York, 1p got oo aunty. be- 
ing duly sworn, each for himself sai tn that. the fore- 
going repor, with Ca schedule Socom payne the 
same, is, in al true of the con- 
dition of the said bank” before the transaction of any 
we c- the litn day ot December, 1886, to the 

o nD 





nD 
and not else- 
where, and that the above report is made in compli- 
ance with an official notice received trom the super- 
intendent of the banking department designating 
Saturday, the llth day of a 1846, as the di day on 
which such reper shall 
HENRY STEBKS. “president. 
Several], cteeribed’ — go oe both th depo 
ve! y sn ri an sworn to om 
nents the 16th day of December, i 
nonenes ae oo 
Certificate filed im N, Y. County 


location named, 

















26 (1680) THE INDEPENDENT. [December 28, 7 
ELE NS. rders for spri d trade is gen- 
= elie on } Commercial, <a aeen” The ame of tt R, H, M ACY & 00,, 


New York, Dec. lit ins. 5 

[HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE Stock aOLD- 
ersof this bank for che clection Mf pereatees S° 

e 2 wi e. a ° 

pe ORSAY January lith, 1887, between the 


hours of 12 mM. andl P R. HAMILTON, Cashier. 





N ATHAM NATIONAL Bank, 196 BROAD- 
we og YorK, December 8: 880.-—-T pe ap; 
nual election for Directors of this Sens wil be he 
See petthe 1a8), The po sila wil be oy: from twelve 
olis 
Suanen = ‘: PH 3 eM US, Cashier. 





Tue Fourts } MazroysL Be BANK OF THE CITY OF 


ORK, 
New Yors, _ DECuMcnER th, 18 Wye K 

J AL” MEETIID - 
Th of bins of this Bank for the aiestion of 
Directors, will be held at_their banking house, on 
TUESDAY. the lith day of January, 1887, between the 


M. 
houre of twelve mM. and one?. + M OKHOUT, Cashier. 





MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE Hariow al I mm ) 
OF THE CITY OF Hew so " xt 
J 


New Yor 3 
ELECLION FOR’ DikEUTORS oF 
Fy ET be _ =i, bet meen the, Bows = 
llth, 183 ys: 
cai \R, Cashier. 





on tn TRADESMEN Se ag i? . 
w NEw YORK ec H 
X MeO fION FOR  viRECLORS OF * tia 
Bank, and also tor Inspectors of the next en- 
suing election, will be held at the banking house on 
TUESDAY, January Lith, 1887, between the hours 0 
one and tWOR.M- OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 





SE astemat, BANK oF THF CITY OF! 

a he w York, Dec. llth, 1886. F) 
HE ANNUAL MELTING OF THE STOCKHOLD- 
. ers of thie Kank for the election of Directors will 
be held at_ the banking- house, No. 104 Broadway, oa 
TUESDAY, January nt 1887. Polls will be open 

from 2 M, tol P. M. M. H. PORLER, Cashier. 





eas Morris Banz, | ? 
Feet e IS TORS OF 
NEEouto 
at ty fil be held at the bankine-house 
a Bereet and 4th Ave.,on THURSDAY, January 6th, 


Polls open from 3} to “4 WRoBINSON, Cashier. 


AL NATIONAL BANK, 7 maSeAU 
ORIEL NEw York, December 10th, 1866.—Th 
anual meeting of the stockholders of this Bavk for 
the election of Directors and [nspectors of election 
will be held at the fell be open from ia. to | a Janu- 
ct e@ Op ‘ 
way llth, 1387. aha wil oO ECOSUN: pat 








NAL J BANK 
) eemeenemel NATION. “- Yous, December eth, 6 
al election for directors o is bau or 
the annus year will be held at the Banking House, 
No. 270 Broadway, ‘he eoare gt he vir od of Jan- 
e hours of land 2 o'clock P, M, 
a ee ee W J. QUINLAN, JB., Cashier. 





ONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVER® BANK. 
“lew YorK, December ¥th, he annual 
election for Directors of thie bauk Mili be held at the 
Bankine House, No. n the, hous on Soestey, a 
e hours 0 . 

uary lith, 1887, between yg ke TAR ta, 





THE NATIONAL PaRkK Faye or New YorgE,) 
ELECTION sh Decem het 1h) f 
NNUAL EL a ry) 
y hg Bank wil! be held at the Banking House, Nos. 
214 and 216 Broadway, ivf, aud E gaan lth 1887, 
“ 2 an 
. aaeeieaabete . K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 





THE MaztowaL Baye OF THE REPUBLIO,} 
December 10t 5 
HE ANNUAL ELEC ON FOR DIRECTORS or 
this Bank will be held at the Banking Houve on 
meoday, Js Jepuary ith, it, beteern the hours of 12 


M. PULLEN, Cashier. 





LEATHER M OC pe ao NATIONAL BANK, } 
9 WaLL 7 
K, Dec. 9th 


w Yor 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR ‘DIREC OKs a6 | 
this Bank will LA ge yrs — on 
Ith trom 12M 
TUBSDAY, Jaotary ISKAC Ht. WALKER, Oashicr. 





THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
12 Baqepway. 
K, Dec 7th, 


NE 
yas ANNUAL MEETING or THE ac 


serve for the — 

pouse, Ho. 128 5 ro acer, on TYE = D: 
° open rom & 0 lo'’c 

= DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier. 


- 1,393. 
THE Lo or NEW year. NATIONAL 

BANKING ASSOCIA w, New York, Dec. 7th, 1886. 
Ht ANNUAL ELEOTION FOR DIRECTORS OF 
this bank will be neld at the ban king-house, No 
48 Wall Street, on TUES -AY, Jan. llth, 1887. Lhe polls 

will be open from 12 tolo ‘clock, 
8. MASON, Cashier. — 








OFFICE OF THE EMPIRE City FIRE INSURANCE‘ Co. ee 
No = gacapuay 
NE EK, Dec em ber 9th 
T THE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS 
ot this company, heid on the 6th inst., the follow- 
ing nemed gentlemen were elected for the ensuing 


Francis F. Marbury, Adrian B. ramervelt, 
Nath. L. McCready, John W. ndir, 
Thomas Scott, Lindley Evan wd Jr., 
John M. Burke, Charlies H. Lowerre, 
George H. Taiman, Rosewell G. Rolston, 
Francis F. Marbury, Jr., Henry W. Curtiss, 
Charles 3 


gob Bodine, 
Nehemiah Tunis, H.G Eulshemtus, 
Henry Coit Mortimer, David J. Burti 


For Inspectors of Election for the year nat: 
Elisha J. Denison, A. M. Burtis, 
arles L, Fleming. 

Ata meeting Y oe Board of Directors, held this 
day, Mr. LINDLEY MURRAY, JRr., was unanimously 
re-elected president. BaVip J. BURTIS 











Secretary. 
DIVIDENDS. 
Mount Mortis Ba 
£W omen, Dee. 17th,1 
HE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE THIS 


per cent. payable onand after Monday, January 3d, 


Transfer booxs will remain closed til] 7th proxo. 
T. W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 


an CEN cRAL NA’ TIORAL BANK OF THE CITY 

w Yo ORK, December 17th, 1°86, 

FORTY. OULTAL SEMI. ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The directors of this bank paves Dis ie ony declared a 

semi-annual dividend of FOU Nf. out of 

the earnings of the past six ae Fb ms yable on and 

after Monday, Januar 80, ii The transfer books 

will be closed from 3 Rocomber 23d, 1886, until 
the morning of January Mth 

w RRD SKILLIN, C ashier. 








Me spisex i BANK, ona 
23 West 23p Sr., w Yor ie pee 5th, 
(PV\HE DIREC ions HA VE TH 5 DAY DEGL hep 


earnings of the past eix had a pa yable January 

8d, 1887. Transfer books will beclosed from Decem- 

ber 2th, to January 4th. LEWIS a 
asnier. 





Tar OnrentTaL Bang, New Yorks, Dec. 18th 


The dof Directors have this day declared a 
aetdene of FIVE (8) PER CENT., payable Jan. 3d, 


a free 0} 
he er books wil) remain closed until that 
7, NELSON G, AYRES, Cashier, 





DRY GOODS. 


Noruine of special interest has developed 
in the market for dry goods since our last 
report. There is a fair amount of business 
being transacted for the time of year, and a 
continuation of the encouraging demand for 
various kinds of spring and summer goods. 
Liberal orders for ginghams, seersuckers, 
printed lawns, all wool dress fabrics, white 
goods, scrim curtains, hosiery, etc., were 
placed by buyers on the spot. Staple cot- 
ton gocds continue to receive a good deal 
of attention from wholesale buyers on ac- 
count of the scant supply and the upward 
tendency of prices. Under the influence 
of cold, win'ry weather, retailers in most 
sections of the country have been enabled 
to place large quantities of seasonable 
goods in the channels of consumption, and 
there was consequently a more general de- 
mand for smal] reassortments, and trans- 
actions in this connection foeted up a fair 
aggregate amount, the jobbing distribution 
having been somewhat in excess of the 
corresponding time in former years. Ac- 
counts from nearly all distributing points 
in the West and Southwest are highly sat- 
isfactory, and a good spring trade is evi- 
dently expected by merchants in those sec- 
tions of the country, jucging by the liber- 
ality with which they are placing orders 
for certain fabrics adapted to the coming 
season. Reports from the Southern mar- 
kets are in the main encouraging, and a 
hopeful feeling prevails in the middle and 
near-by states. The late activity in the re- 
tail trade has rendered cvllections much 
easier, and but little complaint on this score 
is now heard from jobbers, while the ma- 
jority of wholesale buyers are meeting 
their obligations at maturity. Prices of the 
most staple cotton, woolen and mixed fab- 
rics are firmly maintained by the mill 
agents, and it is perfectly safe to assert 
that stocks in the hands of agents and at 
the mills are at this time much smaller 
than at the same period for many years 
past. 





COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS, AND DRESS GOODS. 


The taking of the ‘‘ account of stock has 
interfered to a considerable extent with the 
amount of business dune in .this depart- 
ment, but prices are very firm all along the 
line and everything points to a brisk season 
as soon as the holidays are over. Bleached 
goods and wide sheetings are in steady but 
moderate request and firm at ruling rates. 
Cotton flannels are moving in fair quanti- 
ties and agents report a steady cull for 
small parcels of corset jeans, satteens, sile- 
sias and flat-fold cambrics. Colored cot- 
tons as denims, ticks, cheviots, cottonades, 
checks, stripes, plaids, fancy skirtings, 
etc., are in fair demand, and leading makes 
are in light supply and very firm in price. 
White goods, quilts and scrim curtains are 
doing fairly well in some qusrters, and 
mavy makes are largely suld abead by the 
mill agents. Dress ginghams have shown 
a fair degree of animation, and many of 
the most attractive styles in plaids, bou- 
rette, tufted aud corded effects, etc., are 
sold ahead for weeks to come. Staple 
checks and fancies continue in fair request 
and firm in price. Plain, as well as fancy 
crinkled seersuckers are doing well, and 
chambrays are in steady request. Agents 
report a light hand-to-mouth demand for 
seasonable makes of all-wool and worsted 
dress goods, and fair-sized orders for 
spring and summer fabrics are being placed 
by buyers onthe spot and with the repre- 
sentatives of commission houses on the 
road. Specialties in fancy cotton dress 
goods are fairly active in some quarters, 
but selections are mainly restricted to fab- 
rics adapted to the coming season. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


There is a fair degree of steadiness in 
the condition of the woolen goods depart- 
ment, though it is not as favorable as de- 
sired by those having goods to sell, as a 
little pressure has been used in some in- 
stances to force sales, without, however, 
any break in prices. Spring gocds in 
men’s wear are moving satisfactorily, 
though it is generally expressed that last 
year’s prices will govern the market. In 
dress goods the spot trade is still unim- 
portant, but a fairly good aggregate of 





blankets, etc., is practically unchanged, 
with-but moderate sales making. Orders 
for leading makes of tapestry brussels car- 
pets are coming into a good extent, and 
other carpets are doing fairly. There was 
a steady movement in certain makes of 
heavy shirts and drawers on account of 
back orders, but transactions in wool 
hosiery were neither numerous or impor- 
tant in the aggregate, and the demand for 
fancy knit woolens at first hands was 
mainly restricted to a few specialties, which 
were taken in accordance with actual re- 
quirements. The late cold weather has 
stimulated the consumption of winter 
goods, and jobbers report a fair reorder 
demand for some descriptions of both 
hosiery and knit goods. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

The business of the foreign goods de- 
partment of the trade is very quiet, except 
in such goods as are adaptable to holiday 
trade, for which quite a number of orders 
for reassortments have been received. A fair 
degree of interest is manifested in black 
silks, but purchases are not as liberal as 
they were early in the week. 

Cheap bright colored satins and pongee 
silks are still taken to a very fair extent by 
the local and near-by trade. Velvets and 
plushes are quiet. Moderate orders are be- 
ing taken for white goods and white Ham- 
burg embroideries for future delivery. 
Laces and curtains remain very quiet. 
Orders for housekeeping linens for future 
delivery are as yet rather backward. In 
hosiery, for future delivery, there is a good 
average business for the season. ‘The im- 
ports for dry goods at this port for the 
past week and since Jannary ist, 1886, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of the last two years: 


Forthe week. 1886, 18 5 
Entered at the port.... ...... $1,899,890 $1,534,466 
Thrown on the market....... 1,762,979 1,465,941 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 102,199,700 95,356,627 
Thrown on the market....... 109,378,264 97,966,500 











James McCreery & Co, 


offer this week 2,500 DRESS PAT- 
TERNS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
at remarkably low prices. 


A specia] counter has been assigned 
where will be found rare bargains in 


wool materials, and in remnants of our 
Fall Goods, marked much below cost. 
Another Special feature of this Depart. 
ment will be 6,500 yards of ** Durham 
Serge,’? in two grades of twill, entirely 


new shades, at 60 cents per yard, double 
width ; well worth $1. 





Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
NEW YORK. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th a 
NEW YORK. 


Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES AND CHILD 
REN’S; 


Muslin Underwear, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE LOW. 
EST PRICESIN THE COUNTRY. 





OUR GENTLEMEN'S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT 
AT 68c. 


IS EQUAL TO ANY SHIRT SOLD AT ONE DOLLAR 

WARRANTED WAMSUTTA MUSLIN, BOSOMS OF 

CAREFULLY-SELECTED LINEN, AND BUTTON. 
HOLES HAND. MADS. BC BOY'S SIZES, 49c, 


LINEN GOODS 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
Lace Curtains, etc. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS, SATINS, 
PLUSHES AND 
DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


Buy of the Manufacturers, 


JAY C.WEMPLE & CO, 


537, 639 Broadway; 108 and 110 Mercer &t., 
NEW YORK. 








MANUFACTURER OF 


Window Shades, Patent Spring Fixtures, 
Handmade Opaque and Transparent 
Shade Cloth 36 to 104 inches wide. Im- 
porters of Scotch Holland. The only 
House carrying a full] line of all colors. 
Send for Price-List. 


IVORY tc SHELL GOODS 


Suitable tor 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
AND WEDDING GIFTS. 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
Ivory Toilet Sets, Mirrors, Brushes, 
Gvoveestretchers, and Paper-cutters, 
Tortoise Shell Combs and Pins. 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


F. GROTE & CO., 








114 East 14thSt.. Bet. 3d and 4th Ave., N. Y 





RULE FOR DISTINGUISHING 


HEMINWAY'S PURE KNITTING SILK FROM SPUN KNITTING SILK, 





nD 
SILK is put UC &@ 8poo. wit ths a blue te printed la 
It is very im 


ing made fro 


appearance similar to wool, and ro fie at we ar any ter. 
‘HREAD 


m buying silk, to know which kind they on bes buying, for it is not an uD- 


es. 
common thing for clerks who sell the article to be ignorant of its good or bad qu 


To distinguish the two, split the end of thes 
them, or lack luster, or easily break by be 
‘ made in adin ps Send silk, the w 

Uf, when giving the test, th weheres 


Attention is called to th 
red prin’ 


and separate the fibers. It ow bave a napor fuzzon 
Dg tightened, i is spun silk, made from an inferior quality of co- 


e being card ded and spun like cotton or 


wo 
800 nd and t the appearance of being a continuous thread, 
cy, erate and durability. 
TL {a eke is made only from the best selected raw silk. 
YE CROCHET SILKE. 


A new suk put up on a black 5 


label, This rity od le epecially a be for purses, infants’ caps and booties, or any rind tt) 


wi 
Crochet work where a fine hvok is 


making 





To more tusnourhiy introdeee our many specialties in silk for einer, Work, we will. for the next sixty 


days, mail peal one aor book on Art Needlework for 10 cents. C 


homes bea’ 


ideas for 


M. HEMINWAY & SON’S SILK CO., 


78 Reade, and177 Church Streets, New York, 
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HOLIDAY GOODS. 


Wa Perego 


128 & 130 Falten St., 87 Nassau St., N. Y. 


PATENTEE 
AND 


MANUFACTURER 
OF 


Patent Bosom Shirts, 


Our fall importations 
of LONDON and PARIS 
NOVELTIES in PIQUE 
and EMBROIDERED 
BOSOMS for EVENING 
DRESS are now open 


schaus Art Gallery, 
204 Fifth Avenue 


(MADISON SQUARE.) 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS. 


Special attention is called to the superb col- 
lection of 


High-Class Paintings 

















AND 


Water-Color Drawings, 





The assortment of Remarque and Artists’ Proof 


ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 


is unsurpassed, including the latest London and 
Paris publications. 

Also a great variety of complete ARTISTIC BOXES 

tor paintiug in oil, water-color, and pastel. 








AN EARLY VISIT IS RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED 


A NEW TOY | The CUTEST thing fora 
* Whistle ever invented. 
Blow in the mouth-piece and a high-bred 
Shanghai Rooster pops up his head 
and Crows, and ‘then drops down 
ut of sight. Every boy and girl 
” wantit. More FUN than abox 
MONKEYS. Sample, postpaid, 

15c.; two, 25c HOME MUSIC CO., Providence, K.I 












M. KNOEDLER & C0., 


SUCCESSORS TO GOUPIL& CO., 


170 Fifth Avenue, 


CORNER 22D STREET. 


PAINTINGS), 


By the Most Noted Artists, 


WATER COLORS, 
Etchings and Engravings 


ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 23d Street, bet, 5th & 6th Aves. 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s, 
Youth's, and Ohildren’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities, and in the newest and very latest 

vies, are here on constant cee. ue business 

been successfully conducted by U RELL for 
mrt than a third of a century, on By peso basis 
“ Fair Dealing. Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the t attention. 


ene DWELLING 


FINISHED in BRONZE and POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE. MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
In usE. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Se---d St. Phila. 
Fira check for #26 we will 


prine aten line advertise- 
ment ii in Ose Million issues 














miy an 
fifth of a cent a line, for 1, oo Gircuiane DP The adver- 
tisement will appear in’ but a singit issue of any 
Bri er, and coneequently will be placed before One 
illion different Seanpener purcbysers; or FIvE 
ILLIOCN Keaprrs, if it is true. a: is som etimes 
pa that every gy ay is looked at by five 


vertisement and check. or send 20 cents tor Sook f 
7% pages. GEO. 2. ROWELL & Oo., 10 -pruce Bt. N. ¥ 





MUSICAL BOXES 


REDUCED FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS 


ALL STYLES AND PRICES. 
90 Cents to $1,000. 


The latest novelty in 9°SMALL MUSIC 
BOXES.¢® ia the attractive and beautifully 
ornamented Patent Panoramic Box. When the 
crank is turned, the cylinder revolves and the 
figurss pass in succession while the box is play- 
ing. Mailed on receipt of $1.50. Bee above cut. 


CHAS. E. JUILLERAT, 


IMPORTER, 18 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
MUSICAL BOXES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. 





WEAVER: ORGANS 


at. ip Maes Sean, le, Sebo oy 

e up of an grote made. earen years. 

Bead for Catalogue, testimonials and terms, free, te 

aa Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 
Factory, York, Py. 


Chas. S. Crossman. 


WATCHES, 


Diamonds and Jewelry 





Special Holiday Attractions. 


Reliable Goods at Reasonable Prices. 


61 Nassau St., New York, 


NEAR MAIDEN LANE. 


Sixt ATES. 


tere Toole PAUL Chests. Mochiniate and © - 
ALMER. CONNINGHAM &CO. 
ted. 607 Market St,, Phila., Pa. "oe for Rg 


DUPLICATE 


WEDDING 
PRESENTS, 


which I buy or exchange, bring with them many 
quaint and curious pieces, Inscriptions erased and 
goods re-finisbed byexpert; workmen, Send stamp 
for price list. 

Bargains without number coming in this way,I 
sell at half the cost of manufacture. 

My bargains include not only everything in Silver- 
ware, from a Tea Set toa Napkin Ring, but aleo Dia- 
monds, Watches, Jewelry, etc. 

Exquisite examples of Flower Jewelry, mounted 
with Diamonds, 

Earrings, from $8.50 to $40. 

Pins, from $6.50 to $50. 

Engazement rings, $10 to $500. A 5-stone Pin, 4% 
carats, sharp, snappy, only 8-75. A psirof Earrings, 
8%, 1-16, 1-82 carats, white and perfect, $325; would 
cost elsewhere $40. 

A Solid Silver Tea Set, $175, that cost $350 to make. 
A very handsome Tete-a-Tete Set, Gorham make, for 
$60, that cost $125. 

Americar Watches, Silver, $7.50 to $39. Gold, $20 to 
8150. " 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


190 Bowery. Corner Broome Street. N. ¥ 


%& Benedict's Time. + 
DIAMONDS 


WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY. 


Importers’ and Manufacturers’ Feicbes. Siementa, 
Chains, Rich Jewelry and Silverwa: 


West side Elevated Trains stop at Cortlandt Spee, 
near rear of Benedict Building. Ten minutes fro 
Fourteenth Street, 


Benedict Brothers, 
KEEPEKS OF THE.CITY TIME. 




















Benedict Building. 171_ Broadway, 
cor. Cortlandt Bt. 





Only Store, 





ESTABLISHED 1821. 





JOHN F. STRATTON, 
49 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Importer, Mauu:acturer and Wholesale Dealer 1n all 
kinds of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, MUSICAL BOXES, BAND 
INSTRUMENTS. STRATTON’S CELEBRATED RUSSIAN 
GUT VIOLIN STRINGS. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


Foreign and Domestic 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


Copper & Tin Moulds, Cutlery. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 608 Sixth Ave., 
1888 and 13840 Broadway. 


XERCISER’ ” Brain -Workere and 
st OME EX U oon and Youths; the 
Athlete or Meealia, x pn gymnasium, Takes up 
but 6 inches square floor-room ; something uew, sclentifin, 
durable, comprehensive,cheap. Send for circular. “ Home 
Scuoos ror Puysicat rs od hg East 
14th St. and 713 Sth Ave., N. Y. Prof. 
D. L. Down. Wm. Blaikie, author 3 “How 
° to Get Strong,” says of iss “I never saw any 
other I liked half as we...” 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Mapnuatacturin Peationers gee Printers, 

Lape, N. ¥ 

Patent Safety yy “Patent 8 Spring back Account 

Books, a full line of ene 4 sad ath le Stationary. for 

businces or private use. ne sesertn ent of 
Leather Goods of our oon *Toapufact ture. Visitin 


Loutrei’s Diaries aud Dely Journals 


ished annually, Your custom solicited. Telephone 
call, Nassau 


Weekly Market Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


Lrer the Week ending Saturday, Dec. 18, 1886.) 
























Oolong, Medium to Finest........ 222-20 @75 
Japan, cosneedennasit ae 
Zong Byso, ve  eeeee eenner @70 


Eoelith Breakfast, sseesasecen Te 


SO yee 5@ 5 
eee Saeee. steunneeneusawed ‘ 
PI a2 06000600 500 Keedeseeears ° 


New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........49 @58 

& eee 47 @48 
Porto Rico. Ponce, Prime to Choice... 30 @42 
Barbadoes, 10 BhGs......0000 2 cccce —- @-— 


FISH. 


Mackerel, Fancy,No. . bbl, (200 ued $24 00 
** BeaCoast, No. 
Codfish, boneless, 60 b. ee . | er — 
* Shredded, 1 tb. a » —_ 1 75 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, @ b son 10 
Herring, Medium, scaled, # box...... ° 18 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 





BI EN, 5c ssn caceneteenenesen 6 00 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, highest grade..............+.. 5 60 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade.. -. 5 50 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 5 45 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat........ 5 60 
Paswy White «i ccc ces 490 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process ............ 5 25 
Betiiiint TEX PamllV...ccccccccccccccccese 4 90 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat..... 5 05 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat................ - 5 00 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat... 5 Ov 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 8 90 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis.. . 4 90 
vase oe Graham Flour, cases, ‘ia oa 
Corn Fiouk. from Southern White Corn... 8 50 
GRAIN, 
“Extra Bed... .cccoce sores B— 92 @— 924¢ 
sca seeaa acres neeaecate @— WY 
Ungraded Le — &%& @— 92 
Ungraded Red ........++++ — 46 , ian 


White, No. 1....--.cecceeem — @— 89 
White, No. 2..... cocccccee em ST G— = 
. @— 35 


0.1 Mixed... .cccocsses ss — 


Mediums........eeeeeee008 160 G@— — 


Sper rirseensevenreseess 200 @210 
Cauene®.-eh aaee erases » 155 Q— — 
oun 


Green, prime, Boush....... 105 @110 


MILL FEED. 

(We quote per 100 lbs.) 
S-:-- ecccceeee® — 75 @6 — 80 
60 Ibs ..........06. — 724@ — 75 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs.... — 77K @ — 95 
jp IMO... cecesceeeeeee — 95 @ 100 
Bye Feed ...........s0055. — 7 @ — 80 
Boreenings........sss00002 — 5 @ — 16 


SAY AND STRAW 








Hay, No. 1, per 100 Ibs .,... —85 @—9) 
» No. 7 “ 6 eosee 15. @ — 80 
Hay,No.8, “ “  ..s6 oe —6° @— 70 
y, Shipping - esecseee —— @& — 55 
Hay, Clover a coseeeee 50 @ — 55 
Hay, clover mixed ‘“ cerveee —65 @ — 70 
Straw. long - eseeceee 65 @ — 70 
Straw, short e ~ ‘ereeeue -—45 @ — 55 
ww, Oat sd eoee-ee- 45 @ — 55 
Straw, Wheat cceereeem— @— 45 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
Pd siasscdescse ooeee #11 75 @ — 
Ex. Prime........... «.« —- — @ 10 80 
ar Aaa oy: om Se @ 15 50 
Ms 49500 s0dsewaabns ° 5 13 00 
Besr : ” 
Extra India gong 1200 @ 14 00 
Extra, in bbls........ 600 @ 7 00 
Sm ked Hi 
0 ams.... ° — @ 10 
“* Sheulders........ — @ ee 
Dressed Hoas ..... Soeccecee 5K@ 5% 
LARD. 
srestan petie, £0 the, ust weight. sccscccee. 8% 
Half bbls RL Ree KIA eS a. 
Weeden tubs of 00 ike basbesesndee coccccee OG 
BUTTER. 
60 St Shey Ses. = @ 3 
Prime Creamery, tubs. . -- 28 @ 30 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs....... 26 @ 28 
Western, aren gee tul -»-16 @ 20 
SN abnecAcconsiienhanthtokedbnein 2 @ 16 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, small, new............-— @ 14 
Fine State Factory......... + ..000..— @ M1 
Ns vckdcngn tensacteoceda — @ 18 
Tescagte, tac large size, 4 in Mlticcens @4 
Pineapple, small size, 4in case......— @3 25 
Schweitzer American, # ib......... ooce 15 
COUNTRY | PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... 27 @ 28 
itched napeneionesanketaon —- @— 
Western, fresh-laid.................27 @ — 
Tdmned €698.<020.00-000008 hacewee -17 @18 


DRESSED ee 
Turkeys, fair to choice. . 






Philadelphia, Springs... .... 
State and Western, aoetame 
Fowls...... 
Spring Ducks.. 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, new, prime, per bbl...... $1 25@2 00 
DHE, . cccvevegccescocs +++ 1 00@2 25 

i. Rs: + 1 25@5 00 

Cabbage, per 100............eee0e0 8 00@5 00 
Caulitiower, per bbl.............. - 3 00@8 00 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbl........ + —-—@l1 25 
Turnips, yellow, per bbi............. 75@ £0 
Turnipe, white, per bbl...,......... 1 50@2 00 
Beets, per 100 bunches.............. 1 50@2 00 
Carrots,per 100 bunches........ ... '56@1 26 
CORON BOP GOB ss, osisindcssctesee ssa 75@1 00 
Pumpking, per 100............-00.- 10 0C@15 00 
Cranbernies, Cape Cod, per crate... 2 25@3 00 


Jersey, per crate...... 2 00@— 


DOMESTIC GREEN a 
Apples, Baldwin, per bbl......... 2 00@ 2 75 
‘¢ Newtown Pippins, per bbi.. 2 00 00@ 6 00 
‘* Greenings, per bb! ........ 1 75@ 3 50 
a  , eon ‘ 1 75@ 3 50 
— 2 00@ 3 00 
‘¢ Gravensteins, per bbl.... 2 00@ 3 50 
Grapes. Concords, per lb.......... 2@ 4 
“ Catawba,per ib ........... ° 38@ 4 
Chestnuts, per bush........ coseee 4£01@ — 
Hickory Nuts, per | gl 2 00@ 2 50 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Applee, dried, sliced, 1886.. coon COT 
evaporated : 

Fancr White, ere 
Cherries, pitted. 1886 50 Ib. boxes . mice: 
Peaches, evaporated : 

Fancy Yellow Peeled,25-lb. boxes. “es 


Fancy Yellow Unpeelea bu rere 
Red Pr aeison +H 
Pears, evaporated, 25 [b. hes vere ccseceene 
Raspberries, evaporated, in 60 lb. bxs........28 
Blackberries, dried, in ‘50 ib. boxes........11 
Whortleberries, in 50 lb. boxes............. 9¢ 





WOOL MARKET. 


Oxnt0, Penn., and W. Va.— 
pe and above, Washed mye. -88@387 





No. 1. 88@39 

No. 2. ved “ :.87@8 
New Yorx State, Micu., Wis., and inp.— 

X, and above, Washed Fleece..... ..- 82@R4 

No. i. 6 ceceee- 87@B8 

No. 2. “ Oy intend 86@87 

TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superior............ sores -B6@42 
COMBIN(} WOOL. 
BeGiaRR, WHERE. 0 ccckicccsiccess 89@40 
* unwashed............ eee 
— - a SraTEs.— 
nw thing 
- eet 20@80 





GREATAMERICAN 


Te LABIES, fet 


fered. Now's your tim 
orders for our celebrated 


Go 
or Webster’ ; Dictionary 





2G 
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TYPE, <n AND MATERIALS. 








. VANDERBURGH, WELLS 

“ Strong Slat Pek Pe ROxG aoe Chases, doen ke 
Bugravers’ TURE. Pe aD Machinte 
East pega <3 Ee eras «>» New York 
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‘Pusurance. 


THE MUTUAL RESERVE FUND 
LIFE ASSOCIATION.* 


Whether we look at the co-operative 
styling itself the Mutual Reserve from one 
standpoint or another, we do not find what 
should be found in an Association which 
handles trust fusds. It makes a pretext 
of having a reserve fund, but an examina- 
tion of it shows how meager itis. Its ex- 
pense of management is almost unparal- 
leled. The amount of claims paid in com- 
parison with its receipts from members 
cannot be assuring to its patrons. And 
finally, we find it with an enormous quan- 
tity of unpaid claims, a very large portion 
of which is actually res‘sted. If this kind 
of life insurance is desirable, then indeed 
are we mistaken. 

In talking about a co-operative life insur- 
ance society, it is always necessary to call 
attention to the absolute lack of any under. 
lying principle of any safe basis upon 
which the society can rest in its future 
years. Every one who has studied 
the subject believes that there cannot be 
any certain perpetuity in a co-operative 
society. Even if they are managed with 
the most rigid economy. the average age of 
its members must of necessity increase, and 
its mortality increase accordingly. Then 
these societies are especially subject to the 
dropping out of healthy members and leav- 
ing the unsound ones, sgain increasing the 
mortality. Time must tell the story. 

The Mutual Reserve by its present prac- 
tice charges a member various prices to get 
in, depending upon the amount of his cer- 
tificate. Take for an instance a man at age 
87, who takes a certificate for $1,000. He 
pays $8.00 entrance fee, $2.00 in advance 
annual dues, and then pays $1.32 fora 
thousand dollar certificate. This is the 
amount which the agent talks, and which 
is held out as an inducement for good 
citizens to come in. In the spring or early 
summer of 1885, the society was examined 
by the insurance department. Oa June 
80th, instead of assessing a thousand dollar 
certificate at age 37 the usual $1.32, it was 
assessed $2.64, or twive the usual amount. 
This was while the society was being ex- 
amined. Tue vice-president, whose name 
is Potter, said that the double assessment 
was due to pneumonia, and an uousual 
prevalence of pulmonary diseases. It 
should be remarked, however, that the regu- 
lar life insurance companies experienced 
unusually light losses duriog that year. 

Tne history of the Mutual Reserve be- 
comes somewhat interesting from this 
point. It made a double assessment, and 
wag foolish enough to give a specisl cause 
for itin pneumonia. Oa December 30ih, 
it made a call and ahalf, asking tor $1.98, 
instead of $1.32. Then it mady its annual 
statement, and in this statement we find 
tnat it had received notice of losses amount- 
ing to $390,750.00 which it bad not paid, 
and it was actually resisting payment on 
$124,000. This amount was very nearly 
half as much as it paid during the entire 
year of 1885 ia losses. It seemed to be six 

months behind in its payments of death 
claims. 

If we were to look for weakness in a co- 
operative, we would of necessity look for 
three things: First, a large increase in as- 
sessments; second, a large amount of un 
paid death claims; and third, a large 
amount of contested claims. We should 
lovuk for these three things especially and 
quickly in a co-operative which was man- 
aged with an enormously high expense of 
management. In tne official examination 
of the Mutual Reserve made in the spring 
of 1885, the examiner referring to the re- 
ceipis for death assessments, says that out 
of these receipts ‘‘there has been paid 
$78,657.12 for expense of collection, sala- 
ries, taxes, legal, and other expenses. 
Tae cons itution permits the payments of 
such expenses out of tne assessment 
moneys.” Then the examiner goes on to 
say: ** There 1s nothing to prevent a very 
large proportion of such funds being di- 
verted to this purpose.” Here is proof 
positive that the funds collected under the 
mortuary assessments are taken by the 
officers and agents, lawyers and doctors, 








for their personal use. We look at the 
expense of management, and find it enor- 
mous, and what must be considered ruin- 
ous. Then we find that the mortuary as- 
sessments are used in paying these expenses, 
and we find also that there is no Jimit to 
the aroonot which can be used for this pur- 
pose. Canaughi else be expected than that 
the Mutual Reserve should make increased 
assessments, and rapidly increased ones, 
and that it should be far behind ir its pay- 
ments of losses? 

We know what to expect, and we find it 
tobea fact. In Juue, 1885, when it was 
being examined, it made a double assess- 
ment calling for twice the usual amount. 
In December, 1885, it bolstered itself and 
its expenses up again by making the call 
for death claims and expenses, one and 
one half of the tabulated amounts, and 
having done this, reported to the New York 
Insurance Department that it had unpaid 
death claims amounted to $390,750, or 
nearly half as much as its payments of 
death claim; for tbe entire year of 1885. 
But this is not all. The year 1886 has 
not brought a  surcease of trouble. 
The April assessment was made for one and 
a half times the tabulated rate, and the 
June assersment, and the October assess- 
ment were also each made for one and one 
half times the pubiished rates. But this 
is not enough. The December, 1886, as- 
sessment also calls for one and a half. 
Thus out of the six assessments for the 
year 1886 we find that four are made not 
for assessments as expected, but for cne 
and one haif times the amount. If this is 
not weakness due to bad management and 
high expenses, it is difficult to imagine 
what condition of things could be called 
weakness. 

Toat the Association is far behind in its 
losses is susceptible of more proof than is 
shown by the $390,750 reported to the New 
York Iosurance department at the begin- 
ning of the year. The Hon. N. W. Wen- 
dell, of A!bany, died in the early part of 
the present year. Ile was insured in the 
Matual Reserve for $10,000. He was in- 
sured also in a number of regular compa- 
pies, all of whom paid with their usuul 
promptnes:. The proofs were submitted 
to the Mutual Reserve on January 21st, and 
receipt acknowledged. The next assess- 
ment was made February ist. But Mr. 
Wendell’s name was not included although 
most of the companies had actually paid at 
this time. At the next assessment made 
April 1st, the name was included, and the 
loss was uapaid until March 13:h, when 
it was finally paid. 

Dr. Roger W. Pease, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
died May 28th, 1886. The number of his 
certificate was 3,514. He was also insured 
in five other companies and associations, 
allof which paid promptly. Proofs were 
at once submitted to the Mutual Reserve, 
and receipt acknowledged in June. The 
next assessment, two months after the 
death was Aug. ist, and Dr. Pease’s name 
was not included. In the assessment of 
Oct. 1st, his name was included, and the 
loss was paid Oct. 28th. This was one 
hundred and fifty-three days afier he died. 
It must be remembered that this case of 
Dr. Pease occurred during the year follow- 
iog the statement that $390,750 were un- 
paid at the beginning of the year, and dur- 
ing a year when four out of the six assess- 
ments have been one and one half times 
the tabulated rates. 

Can any one fail to see weakness here? 
Is not the begioning of the end discernible? 
Every man insured in the Association is at 
its mercy. They can assess what they 
please, use the money as they please, and 
drive him out when they please. 

In order to show the chances of a death 
claim being paid by this co-operative, we 
quote from a notice of an assessment, dated 
October ist, 1886: 

‘Satisfactory proofs of death baving been 
presented to this Association for the following 
claims (see slip enclosed), which have been ap- 
proved, 1, by the Death Claim C. mmittee ; 2, by 
the law firm of Taylor & Parker; 3, by the Exec- 
utive Committee ; 4, by the Medical Direc*or ; 5, 
by the cashier of the Association ; and, as pro- 
vided in Article X, Section V, of the Constitu- 

tion, which reads as follows; ‘On the first week 
days of the montos of February, April, June, 
August, October and December of each year, or 
at such other dates as the Board of Direotors 


shall be made upon the entire membership in 
force at the date of the last death of the audited 
death-claims prior thereto, for such a sum as 
the Executive Committee may deem sufficient 
to meet the existing claims by deatb, the same 
to be apportioned among the members aecord- 
ing to the age of each member.’ The Executive 
Committee of the Association has ordered that 
a mortuary call equal to one and one-half of 
one assessment be made upon you, the amount 
of which is as stated above.” 


If people suppose they are going to get 
life insurance without paving for it, they are 
necessarily mistaken. If they suppose that 
they are going to get good insurance when 
a third of their money is used for expense 
of management by the officers and agents, 
they are egain mistaken. It must be that 
if any man will study the Mutual Reserve, 
its ways, its methods, its practices, its con- 
dition and tbe opportunities at hand for 
its maoagers, he will shun it as a thing not 
to be touched or patronized. In portray- 
ing it as we have, and drawing its picture, 
we have tried to make the facts so plain 
tbat be who runneth may read, and so easy 
of comprehension that any man of ordi- 
easy intelligence cannot fail to understand 
them. 


A WEAK VOICE. 


Messrs. Funk & Waenats, publishers of 
The Voice and the Homiletic Review, insert 
in the former a page advertisement, in 
their own names, urging clergymen espe- 
eially to join the assessment society called 
the National Benefit, and say that by specia 


arrangement their subecribers need pay 
only half the regular charges; for further 
particulars applicants are referred toa 
sixteen-page circular. In reply to an in- 
quirer, the firm say in The Voice that they 
**are determined that other insurance com- 
pavies shall recognize this fact [the supe- 
rior longevity of total abstainer:] and we 
propose to boom the National Benefit to 
help compel this recognition; we will boom 
an old-line company as quickly as an assess- 
ment company, and vice versa, provided 
there is a recognition of the just claims of 
total abstainers.” 

These publishers tacitly confess that 
they know and care little of the little con- 
cern they have undertaken to ‘‘ boom.” 
It is pow fivishing its fifth year, and 
hence is approaching decrepitude. It began 
the year 1885 with $934 of actual assets 
brought over; collected $29,375: paid out 
$29,134, and vad left $1,175. Tuat is, mem- 
bers paid in $29 375, and got back $9,674, 
with $1,175 left over; net, the memueis 
paid $28,200 io order to get $9,674 redis- 
tribu ed. Commissions took $11,844; sal- 
aries took $2,049; all management. xpenses 
took $19,460. Nota centis owing to mem- 
bers, according to the report, but $4,835 is 
owing—and was Owing a year befure—to 
** officers and others” tor money advanced 
to mect expenses Of organization. A year 
eariier, we find that $23 000 was due on 
claims for which assesemenis had not been 
made, and that $23,000 to de collected thus 
was reckoned as an a set; we find now no 
trace ot this $23,000 whatever. It is no 
longer due; it 1s no¢ an asset; the claims 
are not paid; what has become of them, 
unless scratched off with the pen? Did the 
members fail.to respond, and therefore was 
it judgeu best to strike the item out and 
caliit all square? Do Funk & Wagnalle, 
who are booming the iittle vid rociety, 
know anything about this? . 

Here 1s the summary : 








Members paid in in 1885............... 
brought over, cash.. oe 
Of this 
PIED Bc cnc cccevcsccocescceccosed $9,674 
EXPCDBEB GOl......cceesceee coccccees 19,460 $29,134 
Members had left........cc.sseeccccese 41 


Members have as assets a net debt of... . $3,660 


There are 1,644 certificates representing 
$4,674,100, sua this sum ** representea” 
might as well be a thousand millions as 
four. Something has been paid on these, 
and the acvual net result is that the mem- 
bers have not a cent and owe somebody 
$4,835 for money borrowed und s; ent long 
ugO; against this they have office furniture 
Suld to be worth $550. ‘They can assess 
themselves for future demands, if they 
choose; but all the tuad and start they have 
now is a debt for borrowed money. 

Is \nis thivg worthy of any better name 
than monkeywg at insurance? 

Temperance 1s very well, but man cannot 
live by water alune, though it be cold and 
pure. Here is a tirm of publishers and 
buokselhiers issuing periodicals intended for 
clergymen especially, and to clergymen 
especially they make an offer ot halving 
the inadequate price for whica alleged life 
insurance 1s promised by a tottering little 
co-operative which nas $3,660 less than 
notuiog. What nas the superior iongevity 
of Wwtal avsiipence men, be 1t more than 
bas ever been Ciaimeu, to do with buying 
the pie-crust certificates, made tu be broken 
of a litule concern wuose chance of living 
five years longer is not to be compared 
with the life cuatces of any clergyman in 
decent health? Messrs, Funk & Wagnalls 
ought to confine their awention to pub- 
lishing, and Cease getting up as solicitors 








Gopyrited 1886, by Tae INDEPENpENT, 


may frow time to time determine, an assessment 







1851. THE 1886. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
f£very policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V- B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 


SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 
NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 327-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
P| a a naa oem $3,000,000 
The Com: also rent SAFES INSIDE 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS at prices 
$15 to $75, according to size. e 
rations and bankers; also desirable Safes in upper 
vault for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Renters. 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME. 
LOCK. 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of e descrip. 

Bry DEEDS, ie taken for SAFE KEEPING, ON 
etc,, 

AR GUARANTY, AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MODERA’ 


The Com 
YORS and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE 
CUTE TRUSTS of every description, from the Courts, 
corporations, and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are k 
separate and apart from the assets of the Com % 

tional security, pt a 8 rust 
capital of $1,000, P y responsible for their 
trust obligations. 
WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDW: iF President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of th: 


t. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec 


DIREU 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merri 
nen W. Clark, John B. Gest. sa 
C. A. Griscom, Edward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler. Tho: 


mas 
Thomas McKean. 
Jobn 0. Bullitt. 


THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


12850. (36 YEARS.) 1886. 

General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment ap 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, let Vice-Pres't, 
H. B STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres't 
5.¥ WEMPLE, Secretary 
S&S. N, STEBBINS, Actnary 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 











Cash Capital......................----8400.000 00 
Net Surplus................ «e+ 701.785 52 
Unearned premiums and other 
BRINIG. ..0.00.00ccccscccecccccsencose 166,551 71 
Total........ veseeeeeee8$1, 268.337 23 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr-y - =< president. 

In this company policy- 

holders have the advan- 

tage over those of ali other 


companies, in Non-for- 
fettable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 
See charter. 
OFFICE: 


21 COURTLANDT ST. 


THA 


Americ’ 


Insur’Lce 
co. 
Philadelphia. 
TEME 
on a 500,000 00 
meee 1,191 AIS 24 
528,967 8° 


se eeeeeeseee Seeccceserses 

















$2,220,371 13 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Preendont. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY. New York. 
ORGANIZED 18650. 
69th Semi-Annual Statement, Jan, 1st, 1886 
ASH CAPITAL..........050+++ 0 











Poictteaans ‘is th" 
NBW YO 








for insyrange, 


T F. ; Ben 
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FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


LIFE 


Insurance Gompany, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Amount ot Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1885.......857,835,998 45 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Ee $13,517,426 03 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1885.......... 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on 

Securities and Rea] Estate sold)............. --. 98,859,577 47 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1885............. 


795,323 00—$13,722,103 03 


460,507 76— 3,399,069 71—€16,121,172 74 


$73,957,171 19 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
additions to SAMEC........-.0eeeeeeee Pree ere eee eee 
Anauities, dividends, and purchased policies................ — 
Total Paid Policyheolders......c.cccccccccccccess $7,681,873 75 
Sc crcnncecsdeekes es bhspheeensee enecps 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees... 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) .......... oe 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $16,500,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security)................ ° 

Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral, 
$594,480.00 LsicbiiebeGiestiedke sl ieeweeeeebeeen sambsenenaas a 

*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held 
these policies amounts to over $2,000,000.00)........ ye seceses 

*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1886....... .......... scecescccees 

*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection. (The Reserve on these policies, included in Liabili- 
Shee, 15 GRTIRIEE BE (OTRO) wo oc ccccccscoccs oscccccceses cose 

BOE VHMGIE. . oc cccccccccccccccvescesescocesios 

Accrued interest on investments, January 1st, 1886 





Market value of securities over cost on Company’s books........... 


*A detailed schedule of these uems will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. 


$2,999,109 64 


741,764 4 
8,940,999 64 


250,142 32 
2,024,090 50 
488,446 62—$10,444.553 19 


$63,512,618 06 


$2,042,542 60 
33,640,220 56 
6,855,532 63 
18,159,500 00 
451,500 00 
416,034 15 
878,161 65 
575,699 5C 
58,142 73 


435,284 18--$63,512,618 06 
3,351,703 32 





CASH ASSETS. January 1, 1886- 
Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1886............. 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, €tC.........0..-sececeeeececece 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).... 
Avnuities due and unpaid (uncalled for)............c.sceeeeeees 


Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium................ cevccce 

Reserved for contingent habilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January 1st, 1885, over and above a 
4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 


ML. caddedinndcinmbenvedoambesieteicceses te $2,633,796 70 
Addition to the Fund during 1885.... .......... + 952,683 31 
SE ncccunadtcagenne cceoererandessessenesee $3,586,480 01 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 

on matured Tomtines. ...........eeececceeeees 462,737 24 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1986................00 coe 
Reserved for premiums paid ip advance............ eveceseseses ¢ 


- $66,864,321 32 


$144,424 00 
248,423 12 
41,854 06 
10,595 21 


56,200,875 00 


8,123,742 77 
03 





Divisional Surplus (Company’s Standard)................ 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 41¢ percent............ 


$59,799,848 19 
$7,064,473 13 
$13,225,053 94 


From the undivided surplus of $7,064,473.13 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 


dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, 


ment of next annual premium. 


available on settle- 


Death- claims Income trom Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets, 
1881, $2,013,203 1881, $2,432,654 Jan. 1, 1882, $151,760,824 Jan. 1, 1882, $47,228,781 
1882, 1,955,292 1382, 2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097 Jan. 1,1883, 50,800, 
1883, 2,263,092 1883, 2,712,863 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043 Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542,902 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 18°5, 229,382,586 Jan. 1, 1885, 59,288,753 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 1606, 269.674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 


During the year 18,566 policies have been 


issued, insuring $68,521,452. 
Jan. 1, 1885—Company’s Standard, $4,371,014; 


State Standard, $9,896,773 


SURPLUS { san. 1, 1986—Company’s Standard, 7,084,473; State Standard, 13,225,058 
LINCREASE—Company’s Standard, $2,693,459; State Standard, $3,328 280 





TRUSTEES: 


HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 


EDWARD MARTIN, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
HENRY TUCK, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


GEORGE H. POTTS, 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCG, Second Vice-President. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actugry. 


D. Q’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
A HUNTINGTON, M,D., Medical Director, 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


C, P FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable tor 
any cause after three years. 
th Claims paid atonce as soon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Office. 

Absolute security, combined with the est liber. 
ality, assures the popularity and success of Com- 


41 forma of Tontine Polimas inaned 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Benz. F Stevens, Pres, Jos. M. GrsBEns, Sec 


+» - 817,846,546 65 
Liabilities....... 15,238.761 16 
Total Surplus........... 82,607,785 49 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Lite Insurance adopted by this Com- 
‘or y, 

re for whole Life Pol- 

icies. These policies participate in the Annual distri- 

bution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 

Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values in 


“Genpelets ecplanntory of the Sew Feature may be 
had ou application at Company's Office, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 23D, 1886 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Co 
pany, submit the following Statenent of its 
@faire on the 3let December, 18865. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1885, to 8iet December, 18/6. ......... 83,856,61 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 

















FABER, WEB, cccccoccccccccccccsess ccccccce 1,339,52 
Total marine premiums.......... .......... 85,196,143 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1885, to Sist December, 1885,............... $3.770,094 
Losses paid during the same 

WOR ccccssccescsesesesccces. $1.910,720 67 
Returns of premiums and ex- 

POMBEB. ...0.. ccccccecces. cos $776,712 42 
The company has the following assets. 

viz 
United States and State of New Yor 

stock, city, bank and other stocks....... B9 084,685 00 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,608 00 

state and claims due the company, 

GRIRIIE OA, 0c cecccncccescectessecces secese 530,000 00 
Premium notes and bills receivable........ 1,508,248 5s 

PR scscseesasetennnsseinssition sons a 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o1 
their leval representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the hoicers thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
chereon will cease, The certificates to be prod d 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICEs, New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental {Brooxiyn, cor. Court ana Montague 

Bu : apd No. iv6 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for re-insurance....... 82,265,427 88 
(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 
Reserve. ample tor all ctaims... 553,171 26 
Capital paid in in cash...... -.» 1,000,000 OU 
Net Sarplus...................se00008 1e358.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1886...85,177,478 99 


This company conducts ite business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
we Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


DIRECTORS: 
A. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and See. 








SAMUEL D. BABCOCK SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISs, aNO, 1, RIKER, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM bRYOE, 
WM. H. SWAN, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
HENRY C, BOWEN, RICHARD A. McCURD} 
AURELIUS B. HULL. JOHN H. REED 
THEODORE F. VAIL. JOHN H EARLE, 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES H. BOOTH 
WM. M RICHARDS, WM. H. HURLBUT 
JOHN OLAFLIN EOWARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ALEX. E. OR, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDKEWS, J. D. VERMILYE 
E. W. CORLIES, JACOB WENDELL, 
JAMES FKASER, WM. A. SLATER, 
WM. G. LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
HIRAM BAKNEY. 


A. M. KIRBY, Sec, Local Dep 
B. 0. TOWNSEND, Sec, Agency Dep't. 
ORAR. H. DUTOHER, Sec. Brocklyn Dent 


TRAVEL. _ 
THE 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
POPULAR SHORT LINE. 








BETWEEN Mi) ae 
Chicago waukee 
Maaison, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, 
Cedar er Des Moines, 
Council Bluffs, 
ver, San Francisco, 


and Portland, Oregon. 
It runs daily through fast Rxpoces Trains equipped 
wi 


The Finest Palace Sleeping Cars, Peerless 
Palatial Dining Cars, Superb Far- 
lor Chair Cars, Elegant Day 
Coaches, 
and all known appliances that will contribute to the 


SAFETY, COMFORT, SPEED AND LUXURY 
of passengers. Its trains make CLOSE UNION DE- 
POT CONNECTIONS with trains of branch and con- 
necting Lines for ail] points of interest in 
ois, Iowa, braska, Wis-onsin, Min 
nesota, Northern Michigan, Dakota, 
Coane, Wyoming, Montana, 


daho, on Ter- 
ritory, 0 California, 
and British Columbia. 
It is the Tovrista’ Favorite Route to DENVER, snd 
to the famous HUNTING, FISHING and PLEASURE 
resorts of the 


ENCHANTED SUMMERLAND 


of the North and Northwest, and the 
OMLY ROUTE TO THE BLACK HILLS. 
“* THE SHORE LINE LIMITED” 


between Chicago ant Milwaukee ad 


“* THE SHORT LINE LIMITED ” 
between Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis, are run 
via. THE NORTHWESTERN. 

All Agents sell Tickets via this line. Maps, Rates, 
Guides, Time of Traius, and allt information will be 
prompt y furnished on apptication to any Ticket 
Agent or to . HUGHITT, Sx Manager. 


1 

t M 

H.C. WICKER, 1Lso} 
Traffic M Chicago. General Pass. Agent 








‘TA MAN - 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIG MAP THAT THE 





- QQ 
Co.) ~ 


TICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


reason of its central position, close relation to prin- 
es East. 


tion between the Atlantic and Pacific. 
ek Island main line and branches include Chi- 
Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
sland, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
ld, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
Indianola, Winterset, At- 
arlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Ci 
and Atchison, in Kansas; 
8t. Paul, ip 
bundreds o! 





Lea, Minneapolis and 
innesota; Watertown, Dakota, and 








at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the ~ompany for the rear ending 
Bist December, 1885, ior which certificates will be 
issued on snd after Tuesdav. the fourth of May next. 

By orier of the Boara, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 











TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES. ADULPH LEMOYN 
CHARLES DENNIS, BERT B. MINTURN, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW FRED'K H. COSSILT, 
4A. RAVEN WILLIAM BRYCE, 

M. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOT 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. Df FOREST, 
JOSIAB O. LOW CHA LEVERICH, 
THOS. B.CODDINGTON, JOH IKER, 

ILLIAM DE GROOT, ‘ DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY EORGE BLI 
WILLIAM E, DODGE, HENRY E. HA y, 

LLLIAM B. MACY, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
C. A. HAND ISAAC BE 
JOHN D. dEWLETT, EDW'D FLOYD JONES 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, THOMLS Walt PANN, 

: i A 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. . 


JOHN D. JONES, Prosident. 
CHARLES DEN NIQ, Vi09.President. 





W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
& &. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 


int diate cities, towns and v: 
The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees 8 , Comfort and Safety to th 

travel over it. Its ro: 
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Old and § Hounn. 


THE CRY OF THE HUNGRY. 


BY O. 0. AURINGER. 








O, sacred hunger never satisfied ! 

When, Spirit, shail we sit at meat with thee, 
To take the fruit and wine of holy glee, 

And quench this ceaseless yearning, long 

denied? 

When shall thy palace portals, openiog wide, 
Make entrance to thy feast-halls broad and 

free, 
Whereof we dream in famished ecstasy— 

The heaven to which our hearts and hopes are 

tied? 

Behold, we thirst these pleasant streams beside, 
And faint beneath this ever-fruitful tree! 
Oh! bring thy feast of immortality, 

Whose single crumbs with joy our lips divide! 

So shall we rise with quenchless power supplied, 
To work thy perfect praise unceasingly. 
QuEeEnszuRy, N. Y. 


THE BEST POSSIBLE CHRISTMAS. 


BY THE REV, A. 8. TWOMBLY, D.D. 








‘I po wish I could have just the kind of 
Christmas I like, for once,” said little Miss 
Pansy Trot, talking to herself, or perhaps 
to the doll in her lap, whose nose she nearly 
snipped off with the scissors, to emphasize 
the remark. 

Now ‘‘ Pansy Trot” was not the name of 
this nine-year-old fairy, but she was called 
so in the family, because the little figure, 
the owner being always in good spirits, 
was continually trotting up and down 
the house, dancing here and there and 
everywhere, like an animated sun-gleam, 
cheering everybody without seeming to 
mean it or to know much about it. No- 
body, certainly, deserved ‘‘ just such akind 
of Christmas as she liked” more than Pansy 
Trot; but as she was only talking with 
herself and punctuating the conversation 
with the scissors, nobody took any pains to 
answer her. 

To be sure, her father and mother were 
in the room, but the one was reading a 
heavy sort of book, and the other was sew- 
ing by the table, neither of them appearing 
to listen to the soliloquy of the little 
scissors-operator in the corner. 

**P’raps Pll know to-morrow or next 
day what sort of Christmas I’d rather have!” 
and Pansy’s eyes seemed to look far away 

in their search for knowledge, much to the 
detriment of the frill of the doll’s dress in 
her hand. 

Just then her father began to read aloud 
to her mama. It was his habit when he 
came to any particularly interesting pas- 
sage to read it to any one who was near; 
and possibly be did so more to impress it 
on his own mind than for the benefit of the 
listener. Literary people, you know, are 

apt to have this habit, no matter what im- 
portant train of thought in others they may 
interrupt. 

**Theodorus” (Pansy’s father read aloud) 
‘*went to Athens and fell asleep in the 
temple of Minerva. He dreamed that he 
then went to another place where there 
was a ‘ Palace of Destiny.’” (‘* That ain’t 
a true story,” thought Pansy to herself, 
while her father read on): ‘‘ Theodorus 
met a goddess, who said ‘I will show you 
all possible worlds.’” (‘‘Goody, goody!” 
whispered Pansy in the dolly’s ear, 
‘* p’r’aps we'll hear about the best possible 
Christmas”; but the dolly didn’t seem to 
care about it one bit, so Pansy cut a gash 
in her arm to make her listen, and her 
father kept on reading.) ‘‘ The Palace of 

Destiny was in the form of a pyramid. 

Each story represented a world. Theo- 

dorus saw a friend of his, called Sextus, in 

each one of these stories or worlds. 

‘*In one world, Sextus was prosperous 
and good; in another, he was contented 
with a very bumble lot; and in still an- 
other, he was a king, and a good king, 
too.” (Oh, dear! I do wish he would 
hurry up; I want to hear about the best 
possible world first.”) ‘* Finally Theodorus 
eutered the highest apartment of all, and 
was so delighted that he nearly fainted 

away for joy; but here he saw Sextus, a 

wickei man, and ruined forever. 

*** This,’ said the goddess, ‘is the very 
best world of all’; but Theodorus was puz- 
zled to know how it could be the best, and 


yet make his friend Sextus worse off in it 


than in any of the others. The goddess 
answered, ‘It is the best possible world, 
and Sextus might have made the best out 
of it. It was his own fault that he did 
not.’” 
There her father stopped reading aloud, 
and Pansy’s wise little head could not make 
anything at all out of it, only somehow she 
agreed with Theodorus, that it couldn’t be 
the best possible world if Sextus did wrong 
in it, and was wicked and unhappy. As 
she was thinking over this very difficult 
matter, she forgot her doll, which fell out 
of her lap, and being rather large, her fall 
startled Pansy’s mother, who had first 
nodded, then dropped sound asleep, dur- 
ing the reading. 
Trotty knew it was of no use to ask her 
mother about the best possible world, as 
she had not heard anything, and so, dis- 
gusted at the whole thing, she gave vent to 
her impatience by giving the air an ener- 
getic snip with her scissors, saying, loud 
enough for everybody in the room to hear: 
‘It’s too assumptuous. I’m glad old 
Jupiter isn’t my Santa Claus; the old hea- 
then! Ofcourse he couldn't tell me the 
best Christmas I could have!” and, picking 
up her dolly, whose life-blood, in the form 
of sawdust, she had spilled, the far-off look 
in her eyes faded out, as she gave up for 
the time, the subject of the best possible 
world, and busied herself in the diminutive 
domestic world of her own. 
Bed-time came before long, and, snug on 
the pillow, having said her prayers, Pansy 
tried to shut her eyes and go to sleep as 
every healthy little girl ought. But in her 
mind all sorts of things were mixed up; 
Sextus and a pyramid, Jupiter and a Christ- 
mas tree, a goddess and lots of stars. It 
was queer that she couldn’t get these things 
out of her head, for she did not half under- 
stand what they meant. 
By and by, whether her eyes were shut 
or not she did not know, she heard a voice: 
**Ohild, child, come here!”” She was una- 
ble to resist, and soon found herself look- 
ing out of the window into the street. 
Somebody was near and had hold of her 
hand; but she hardly noticed it, for she 
could not take her eyes off the crowd in the 
street. 
Hundreds of children rushed by. All 
were laughing; boys standing on their 
heads, and cutting capers. Pansy knew 
many of them, but they couldn’t stop and 
speak to her. At last, catching sight of a 
girl on crutches behind the rest, she leaned 
out of the window and called out as loudly 
as she could: 
“Gimp Trimming!” and instantly the 
girl,with hair all over her forehead like a 
deep fringe over a mantelpiece, looked up. 
‘‘What’s the matter, Gimp?” said Trot, 
‘*and where are you going?” 
Now, “Gimp Trimming” was a nick- 
name the girls had given Amanda Holt in 
honor of her skill in ornamenting her fore- 
head; and though she was lame, she was 
the merriest of them all and a universal 
favorite. The nickname did not trouble 
her a bit, neither did her lameness—the 
best-natured creature that ever walked 
with ‘‘ a dot and carry one.” 
So ‘*Gimp” tugned up one eye to Pansy, 
and said: 
‘*Matter enough! It’s the new Christ- 
mas, and everybody is going to have every- 
thing. It is the year for the Star of Bethle- 
hem to come round again and keep all chil- 
dren from cold and want, and I’m in for it. 
Come along yourself! All that us chil- 
dren have to do now is to enjoy ourselves 
on Christmas Day. Nobody is going to be 
poor any more, and everybody will have 
presents. Come on! There’s the new Star 
now. Don’t you see it over old Mother 
Grimsey’s store?” and away she went on 
her crutches with the crowd. 


Pansy felt a slight pressure of the hand, 
and turniog, saw a pleasant looking person 
who had a little bright star on his fore- 
head. She was in a great hurry to go with 
the children; but the man detained her, 
and said: 

**T am Theodorus. Iam come to show 
you the best Christmas.” , 

‘Theodorus? Is that your name? Did 
that mean, old Jupiter that put Sextus in a 
world where he was wicked, and called it 
the best world, send you?” 

The man only answered ‘‘ Come,” and 
the two were soon among the throngs in the 





street, invisible observers of what was ‘go- 
ing on. 
In the square there was a great jublilee 
of children. No old people about to say: 
** Don’t do this,” or ‘‘Don’t do that!” Boys 
and girls were dancing about a huge pile of 
toys, books, penknives, dolls, wax candles, 
and everything else; and as they helped 
themselves, they sang a song, beginning: 
‘Old Poverty is dead, so we’ll'be fed, 
With muffins hot, and good white bread.” 
The boys filled baskets and the girls their 
aprons, and away they all went in high 
glee to their homes. Following them was 
a cart drawn by seven great elephants; on 
each elephant a bell from the tower of the 
church which usually rang out the Christ- 
mas chimes: and in the cart an image of a 
haggard old crone, marked ‘‘ Poverty,” 
which all the boys pelted as it passed. The 
elephants were dragging *‘ Poverty” out 
of the world. 
Pansy clapped her hands, declaring that 
this was the ‘‘ bestest” Christmas ; and start- 
ed to go to the big pile (which never seemed 
to diminish) to get her share. Her com- 
panion, however, gently held her back, and 
said, ‘* You cannot get any presents now, 
for this is only a possible Christmas, not 
arealone. By and by, ‘if you choose’ it, 
you can have all the pretty things you 
want, Wait and see if you really think 
this is best;” and following Gimp-Trim- 
ming, who was just passing, but who could 
not see them, they went after her to her 
home. 
** Let us see,” said the guide, ‘if peo- 
ple are always happier for not being poor.” 
Up two flights climbed Gimp, making 
better time than ever, on her crutches, 
and flinging open the door called out cheer- 
ily : ‘* Never such a Christmas before! See, 
see!” 
She had helped herself from the pile in 
the square, and had on bright red mittens 
and carried two white muffs, strung on 
her right crutch, mak:ng a queer object of 
herself. 
But Pip, her brother, had come in first, 
and was looking at a great heap he had 
brought with him. His name was Peter; 
they called him ‘‘ Peter Piper,” and ‘‘ Pip” 
for short. 
“Get away,” he called out as Gimp 
rushedin. ‘* There; you’re stepping on my 
soldiers with your old wooden legs;” and 
looking up with a scowl, he added, ‘You 
just play with your own things, and don’t 
touch mine; yeu’ve got more than I have.” 
Brother Pip had always been very kind 
to Gimp because she was lame, and she 
kuew she had always been kind to him, 
but now as she psssed him, and he put out 
his foot to keep her off, she felt as cross as 
a bear; she called him ‘‘ Old Kick-legs,” as 
a return of his compliment to her crutches, 
and then sulkily carried her armful of play- 
things to acloset, and locking them up, 
declared that ‘‘nobody else should play 
with her things, anyway.” 
There was evergreen on the wall, which 
she and Pip had gathered the day before, 
and mistletoe; but it all appeared to be 
withered, and one wreath with holly ber- 
ries in the center looked like a big, 
wrinkled face with a scowlonit. Old puss, 
too, on the hearth seemed to be stroked the 
wrong way of her fur by some invisible 
hand, and was just boxing one of her kit- 
tens with her paw, while the other was 
spitting at her as only a two weeks old kit- 
ten can. 
Pansy was provoked enough to see such 
a change in that home, and couldn’t help 
crying out: ‘‘How can you act so, Pip?” 
when * Hush!” said the guide. ‘This is 
only a possible Christmas, not a real one; 
and if you talk out, it will all go away.” 
But his warning came too late. Pansy 
had broken the spell, and the scene 
changed. She and her guide were in Black 
Jane’s kitchen, where she and her brother 
always went on Christmas mornings to 
carry ‘‘ goodies” to the pious colored wagh- 
erwoman who lived in the shanty with her 
two year old baby and her boy Jake. 
**Don’t s’pose Pansy’ll be he-ah dis 
mornin’, now Poverty’s gone and died,” 
were the words that Pansy heard first. 
The baby had wound itself up to a leg of 
the table, and had nearly upset it, in 
clumsy efforts to unwind, when the mother 
caught sight of the performance, and dealt 
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lustily; when in came a great hulk of g 
boy, who sat down on a stool, thrust his 


big black hands in his pockets ang 
sprawled his legs out before him. 

Black Jane was cross already, but she 
grew crosser when Jake uttered his new 
declaration of principles as a free citizen 
of a world with no more poverty in jt, 
‘Not a-gwine to work no more,” said the 
boy, moodily. 

‘* What dat you obsarve?” rejoined the 
mother testily. ‘* Not a-gwine to work? 
You s’pose I’m a-gwine to hev yer sittin’ 
*bout dis yer house, a-doin’ nothin’?” 
‘Sittin’ about or not,” replied Jake, 
‘Tse done workin’. Old Cheliby, yer see, 
gib out at de church dis mornin’, on de 
text: ‘ Yer strength ia ter sit still, dat de 
good Lord am puttin’ by de ole Chris’mas, 
an’a gibbin’ all de culled pussons a rest, 
bress de Lord! Nobody’s gwine nebber 
more to be pore nor mis’ble, an’ I’se done 
gone in for dis yere sittin’ still Gospel. I’ge 
conwerted to it, an’ so, ole woman, yer'd 
better let me be!” 

‘*Let yer be, with yer new Chris’mas, 
you pore sinner!” screamed the woman, 
“Til gib yer de new Chris’mas.” And 
with that she flew at him, calling to Begs 
up stairs to ‘‘ Fro’ down de broom-handle,” 
at which Pansy unconsciously exclaimed, 
**Oh, my!” and so lost the chance of see- 
ing the end ofthe colloquy. For again the 
scene vanished, and Pansy was trotting 
down the street with her guide as fast as 
her little feet would carry her. 

In her haste, she ran bump into a fat 
man, who was wiping great drops of sweat 
off his face; but being invisible to him he 
thought it was only a gust of wind. She 
knew him at once. It was one of Dicken’s 
characters, Mr. Cheeryble, whom she had 
seen in a tableau at the Sunday-school, 
But how changed! He was red with pas. 
sion, and was tearing up the deed of a 
house he had meant to give to his clerk on 
Christmas day. Now he blurted out in his 
rage: 

‘*T give him a house! Not I, if I know 
myself: A great Christmas this! No poor 
folks, no chance to enjoy sending them 
turkeys or sixpences! Well, I don’t want 
to, andI won’t! Enjoy myself! What's 
the good of doing for people anyway? 
They never thank you.” With a whisk of 
his cane at the last fragment of the deed as 
it fluttered on the air, he hurried to the 
open fields to cool off. There he felt bet- 
ter, as he came across a crowd looking at 
the elephants, trying to ring chimes on the 
bells which they had flung off their backs, 
and which were lying upside down on the 
ground. 

The elephants twisted their trunks 
around the tongues of the bells; they 
jerked and snorted, but as for making any 
merry sounds, the big beasts might as well 
have tried to play a Christmas carol with 
their tusks for flutes. 

Everybody Pansy met looked cross. 
They were all well dressed and had bur 
dles, but it was about as melancholy a day 
as the world had ever seen. Not a single 
person greeted the little girl with a smile, 
and she began to wonder how long Christ- 
mas was going to last, when she heard the 
voice of her guide saying, ‘‘ Are you satis 
fied, Pansy?” 


She turned about to answer, but 
saw only a great stone image, with a head 
like a woman and a body like a lion 
crouching down. The face looked alittle 
like the face of her guide, but the ey 
were stony, hard and motionless. But 
Pansy must say something to somebody: 
So, plucking up courage, she looked 
straight at the beavy, blurred face of th? 
image, and her shrill little voice piped out 
Where’szmy Santa Claus? This ain’t the 
mas at all ! Nobody wants presents. No 
body looks pleasant, and everybody * 
proud and cross and horrid!” 

Having delivered herself of this little 
speech, she felt better, and hearing vol 


ened to see what,was going to bapp@ 
next. 

‘‘ Help me out!” said the voice from tbe 
box. 
‘* Help him out,” came as a deep echo 





the child a vigorous blow, making it scream 





from the motionless lips of the stone ins 4 





‘Satisfied? No, you old Jupiter mat. ‘ 


best possible Christmas. It ain’t Christ . 
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“Pye been a mummy long enough,” said 
the voice. 

“Long enough,” echoed the image. 

Little Pansy tried her best to get up the 
lid, which was painted red and black, and 
had a face at one end with a beard tied up 
like a string of onions. 

Slowly the cover yielded, and a faint odor 
of spices and old clothes came from the 
mummy case, for such it was. 

A figure sat up stiffly in the box, as if it 
had only one hinge and that on the small 
of its back, and it was wrapped all up in 
brown bags tied with red strings. 

Pansy quickly untied the bands, and 
helped the figure out. 

“‘Thank you, ever so much,” said the 
figure, as it rubbed its eyes and looked 
about, shaking a powder which smelt like 
cinnamon from its matted hair. ‘I’m old 
* Behind-the-Times,’ and I’m trying to catch 
up. Why, bless my soul! if that ain’t the 
Sphinx,” pointing to the stone image, ‘‘ and 
there’s the Great Pyramid!” 

Pansy looked in the direction of the bony 
finger, and for the first time saw an im- 
mense stone pyramid; as she looked it ex- 
panded. The sky was not large enough 
for it presently, and its top was lost among 
the stars, which seemed to shine out, al- 
though it was broad noon-day. 

**Let’s get on the back of the Sphinx and 
look off,”’said old ‘‘Behind-the-Times ;” and 
putting the mummy case against the side 
of the stone image, he helped Pansy climb 
up to the broad back, where both sat down 
side by side. 

As they watched the sky about the great 
pyramid, suddenly a shooting star from the 
belt of Orion darted swiftly down and rest- 
ed on the pyramid, just above an opening 
in its side. 

Then away off on the desert, which 
stretched about them on every hand, three 
riders on camels were seen coming at greut 
speed. They came nearer and nearer, and 
finally stopped at the hole in the side of the 
pyramid. They were covered with dust 
and looked very tired. 

Pansy thought she knew their faces, but 
she had never seen such long white beards 
as floated behind them like wreaths of mist 
as they rode. The faces she thought were 
the faces of three physicians who lived in 
her street, and who had attended her when 
she had a fever; but before she could make 
sure, the camels and their riders disap- 
peared through the entrance on the side of 
the pyramid. 

It was not long, however, before they all 
came out, and then Pansy began to tell 
their names to old Mr. ‘‘ Behind-the- 
Times.” 

All three looked very sad indeed. Their 
countenances wore a most dejected expres- 
sion. Pansy pitied them very much, and 
wondered what they had seen inside to 
make them sorry, and why the star above 
the entrance cast such a yellow and sickly 
light upon them. They seemed to be talk- 
ing together, and as she listened she heard 
them say one to another: ‘* It is indeed too 
true. This is the day when the new star 
should appear, and now we have heard the 
message, in fulfillment of prophecy, that 
hereafter all sickness is banished from the 
earth. Everybody henceforth and forever, 
as long as the world endures, will be well.” 
And then the three doctors sat down, fel! to 
Weeping and covered their faces in their 
hands. 

As they sat thus in mute distress, a cara- 
Yan passed by—hundreds of camels, each 
With a big bell fitted to its hump, and on 
each bell the name of some disease, 
Measles, mumps, consumption, and all the 
kinds of sickness that Pansy had ever 
heard of. Slowly, and with a solemn toll- 
ing of the bells, the train, invisibly led, 
took its way across the boundless desert 
toward the east. A mist full of malaria 
opposed its passage, but a beam of the star 
On the pyramid dissipated it, and the eara- 
van passed on and away, at first a long 
black thread stretching toward the hori- 
Zon, then a mere speck, and finally it was 
Wholly lost to view. 

The three doctors, as the procession grad- 
ually disappeared, raised their eyes sorrow- 
fully toward the star, stroked their beards, 
and with bowed heads mounted their cam- 

and soon were on their way, with all 


the diseases which had gone before, to No- 
» Man’s-Land. 


Instantly everything was changed. The 
sandy desert became a luxuriant garden. 
People in crowds, robust and hearty, 
flocked past the Sphinx, where Pansy sat, 
and said they were going to the Pyramid to 
build altars and offer sacrifices. ‘*‘ Gimp 
Trimmivg” was running briskly along with 
them, this time without her crutches. 

Pansy thought this was a funny way to 
spend Christmas, and was just telling Mr. 
‘*Behind-the-Times”’ so when, strange to 
tell, the tower of her own church loomed 
up before her where the Pyramid had 
been; the stone image on which she had 
sat turned into her own doorsteps, and Mr. 
‘‘Behind-the-Times” had already ‘‘ caught 
up” and was going along with the people, 
shaking hands and congratulating them on 
the new Christmas. 

Everybody was saying, ‘‘ Isn’t ita happy 
day? No more sickness—no more pain!” 
but nobody seemed to think they ought to 
go to church to thank the Author of their 
great deliverance. 

Pansy wondered at this, for she had been 
taught always to thank God when any 
thing good happened to her. Besides, some- 
thing seemed to say to her that, after all, 
this might not be the best possible Christ- 
mas. She did not exactly like the idea of 
a star over a pyramid instead of a manger. 
‘*Where was the sweet mother and the 
wonderful Child?” The three wise men 
who brought spices to Bethlehem, she 
thought, must have been much nicer than 
the three doctors who had been so sorry, 
and also had cried. 

‘*There’s no Pyramid and no ’Pynx in 
the Bible,” she said at last to herself, ‘‘ and 
something must be wrong with a Christmas 
day without any Christ in it, and no meet- 
ings and no chimes.” 

Just then her attention was diverted from 
the great question of Christmas, by a crowd 
of newsboys and bootblacks, in the midst of 
whom stood a fat, burly woman, witha 
bloated face, who turned about as if revolv- 
ing on a hinge, with one of her large feet 
for a pivot. 

**Tt’s Ma’am Parkins,” said one of the 
street boys to Pansy, and the little rascal 
held his side with one hand and his papers 
with the other, as he shook and shook with 
the fun of seeing this drunken woman 
gyrate about among the saucy urchins, try- 
ing in vain to get hold of one of them by 
the nape of the neck. 

** Yer see,” the boy chuckled to Pansy, 
‘* that ere old party is a blighted flower.” 

** What kind of a flower?” asked Pansy, 
in astonishment. 

‘*Yaas,” replied the boy, ‘“‘a blighted 
flower! She got sick, she did, and then 
she tuk religi’n; but when she got well she 
give it away,” and the boy almost lost his 
own standing as the woman made a plunge 
to one side, and fell over into the street. 
All the young scamps fairly howled, as the 
drunken creature slowly raised herself to a 
sitting posture, and shook her fist at them. 

‘*She’s a pop, she is!” said another boy 
next to Pansy; but Pansy could hardly 
keep from crying, and wondered if that 
awful woman really had been made well by 
the new Christmas, and had lost all her 
religion by it, as the boy had said. 

Things seemed somehow all wrong to 
her; she thought she weuld just run over 
and ask her aunt about it, who lived only a 
block away, since Theodorus, her guide, 
had not come back to explain things to 
her. Old Judge Brunt, a stern and just 
sort of man, but never particularly amiable, 
was Pansy’s uncle, and he and her aunt 
lived in a very handsome house. 

Passing up the front steps into the well- 
known hall, she was suddenly taken aback 
by hearing angry voices coming out of the 
parlor. She creptinto the shadow under 
the stairs and heard her uncle’s voice. 

** Don't talk to me,” he said, ‘I tell you 
to leave this house this instant.” 

“Oh, Father! let me explain.” (This voice 
Pansy recognized as her cousin Frank's. 
He had been a wild youth, and he had gone 
away from home in a passion, but Pansy 
had always heard that the family longed to 
have him come back; but now he was 
pleading in vain even for a hearing.) 

“I’m well and strong now, Father! I 
don’t want money; I only want your”—he 
was going to say ‘‘forgiveness,” but a hard, 
unpitying exclamation stopped the sentence 





while it was half uttered. , 


“If you’re well and strong, then get 
away from me! Leave my sight! I’ve had 
enough of your base conduct here. I say, 
begone!” 

There was a sudden rush through the 
hall, and as the figure of her cousin passed 
her in its swift flight, she tried to grasp it, 
if possible to try and make peace with the 
angry father; but in vain. With a de- 
spairing gesture the form darted through 
the door, and was gone forever. 

** Alas!” thought poor Pansy, ‘‘is this 
the Christmas Day with no sickness in it, 
which began so happily?” To her it seemed 
the saddest day she had ever spent. Out 
into the street softly she went, saying to 
herself ‘‘Poor Frank,” and then she wished 
her guide would come to explain it all to 
her. She remembered her uncle’s home as 
it had always seemed to herbefore. True, 
there had been sickness init. Frank him- 
self had been a sickly child, before he took 
to his wild ways, but all the more his 
mother had yearned over him, and all the 
more his father had pitied him and tried to 
reclaim him. It had been a house of prayer, 
but now it seemed only a place of angry 
words. Could it be that a Christmas which 
banished sickness from the world, had dried 
up all a father’s pity and made him so hard 
and stern? 

These thoughts passed rapidly through 
Pansy’s little head, though she did not put 
them into words, and perhaps could not 
have said them right out. She had almost 
forgotten that she must choose that day 
which Christmas she would bave, when sud- 
denly the familiar question ‘‘ Satisfied, 
Pansy?” fell upon her ear. 

It was her guide’s voice, but as she looked 
in the direction of the sound, what a trans- 
formation. She had heard in story books 
of a child-angel who sometimes came to 
children on Christmas Day, but this was 
something far more marvellous. In- 
stead of acchild or a man it was a 
“shining,” a bright light and a voice, 
like the ‘* bush” which Moses saw when 
God spoke to him. (She thought of 
that when she saw it.) She felt no fear. 
The voice was soft and sweet, like the voice 
of her guide, Theodorus. The light was 
like an atmosphere of sunbeams. 

Then the voice said, ‘‘ Follow where the 
light goes, and every place where it rests, 
see ‘f you cannot find a real Christmas and 
the best.” 

Now Pansy half believed in the story of 
the pot of gold at the end of the arch of 
the rainbow, but this was much more true 
to her, so when the voice ceased, she went 
along after the light, happy once more, to 
think that she might find the best possible 
Christmas, after all. 

The light soon ‘Illuminated the poor tene- 
ment where ‘‘ Gimp-trimming” lived. Up 
the stairs flew Trotty, with a new light- 
ness in her heart. But ‘‘ Gimp” was not 
sitting in her usual place; she was lying 
on a bed, which had been placed for her in 
the front room. The new light which 
Trotty brought spread itseJf throughout 
the chamber, and made Gimp’s face radiant, 
though it was very wan and pale. 

Pip was leaning tenderly over his sister, 
holding a few flowers he had brought, so 
that she might enjoy their fragrance. 
(** How different,” thought Trotty, ‘‘ from 
when I saw them last!”’) 

‘“*Oh Mandy!” said Pip, ‘I wish I had 
been there when you fell. How sorry I 
am for you, and now who’ll he!p us?” and 
the tears ran down his cheeks as he 
smoothed back from her forehead the 
hair which resembled far more a tangled 
skein of silk than it ever did the article 
called gimp-trimming. 

“It is all right, dear Pip,” said the girl, 
in a soft voice, as if she were in pain. 
‘‘Tt’s really the best Christmas I ever had 
after all; for while you were out, I dreamed 
of the angels who sang ‘Peace on earth,’ 
and it seemed asif they put a new peace 
into my heart; and then, Pip, a beautiful 
vision came, and I remembered that the 
Lord had said, ‘‘ My peace I give you,” and 
I saw the stable and the manger and the 
star that shone over the place—I do be- 
lieve,” said the sufferer, raising herself a 
little, so as to look out of the window, “I 
do believe the same staris shining now 
into this room.” 

The boy bent over his sister as if to ad- 





just the pillows she had disarranged, and 


as she sank back upon them, Trotty could 
not help saying aloud: 

“Dear Gimp, I'm so sorry for you,’ 
when instantly the scene changed and she 
was in the kitchen once more of old Black 
Jane. 

There was the oli mammy with her 
shiny, coal-black baby on the floor, having 
the merriest time, while puss and her kit- 
tens were fall of play. But more strange 
than all, Troity saw herself and her 
brother coming in with a big basket full of 
bundles. 

‘*Ob, Missy Trot! Bress de Lord: I 
know’d you’se a comin’; I’se had de prom- 
ise; I see’d de Star o’ Beth’lem, an’ I 
shore you’d come”; and the old Aunty 
caught up the round ball of clothes that 
contained the baby, and wiped a chair 
with it for Trotty to sit down. 

She looked a little startled when, at this 
moment, Jake burst noisily into the room, 
calling out, ‘‘Here’s yer wages, ole 
mammy, and I’se to hab anudder shill’ a 
week, de old gemman sez.” He stopped 
suddenly on seeing Trotty and her brother. 

It was a pleasant expression that passed 
across the old black womau’s face, like a 
sunset ray over a dark pool, as she took the 
money Jake handed her, and hid it away in 
the ample bosom of her well-patched 
gown. 

‘Ti aint de money dat I cares de most 
for, honey,” said she, ‘‘ butjit’s de spirrit;’» 
and then she turned to Trotty, and con- 
tinued, ‘‘ Yes, Missey, de Lord be berry 
good to us pore sinners. De Chile o’ Beth- 
Yem am de bestest one for Chris’mas;” 
when, suddenly looking toward the little 
window, she cried out in a loud tone, ‘‘ And 
dar be de star hisself, shure?” 

Trotty looked, and as the star was there 
true enough, seeming to beckon her 
away, she left her ‘‘ other self” to hear 
what the pious ¢:d soul had to say more, 
and finding her once again in the street, 
the star sent a long beam down amonga 
group of newsboys which Trotty thought 
she had seen before. 

In the midst of a knot of them was an 
old, fragile, frightened woman, just able to 
totter along, very scantily clad, and with 
an old shawl tied over her head in lieu of a 
bonnet. Her appearance was very pitiful, 
and the street boys stood about her with 
their papers under their arms, but stop- 
ping their cry of ‘‘ Here’s all the news 
for one cent,” to see what queer creature 
this was that had strayed out of the poor- 
house.* 

Suddenly one of them, whom Trotty 
thought she had seen before, pulled off his 
tattered cap, threw a penny into it, and 
with the remark, ‘‘ Chip in fellers,” passed 
it among the rest. Everyone threw in a 
penny, and the sum total, seven cents, was 
handed over to the poor woman by the lad, 
with the comment, ‘‘ Here’s a hull matinée 
fur ye, old lady.” Then he and another 
boy he)ped her round the corner, and both 
came back, calling out as if nothing had 
happened : 

‘*Here’s the News ; all avout the Christ- 
mas char-i-tees,” with an emphasis on the 
last syllable, as if they knew now what the 
word meant. 

Pansy’s heart bounded within her, and 
her spirits seemed to chime in with the 
real Christmas she was now having, as she 
said to herself, ‘‘One more visit, and then 
I'll go home and tell mamma that I’ve found 
it at last, the best Christmas of all. One 
more, and that to Uncle Brunt’s. I don’t 
believe he felt so ugly to Frank as what he 
seemed.” 

On ber way she met lots of folks as happy 
as could be. She thought they looked as 
ifthey would like to take up a collection. 

The star moved as if in harmony with 
Trotty’s purpose, and stood over the well- 
known front door, as she again went up 
the steps. She opened the door and went 
in. All was silent as the grave. ‘‘ Oh dear, 
what can have happened?” thought she, 
as she crept softly up the front stairs and 
looked through the crack of the door which 
opened into the best room. 

‘‘Hush!” said Betty the maid, who came 
out of a dark place, with the corners of her 
apron up to her eyes. ‘‘ Can’t yees be quiet, 
like a good gal, when de poor bi be so 
ailin’!” 

Trotty went up nearer the crack, this 
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time on tiptoe, and looking in, there on the 
bed, lay Frank, the wild youth who had 
come home to die. 

‘** You have always loved me, Mother, 1 
kcow,” he said, as he lifted his thin hand 
to meet hers. 

** Yes, always, dear boy.” She could 
sa#y no more; her voice was choked, but 
her face, in spite of its tremulousness, was 
as serenely happy as a saint’s, with a halo 
of the martyr’s glory about it. 

**Won’t Father come soon?” Frank asked 
almost in a whisper, as his mother bent 
over him to catch his words. 

Poor Susy, his favorite sister, was 
koeeling by the other side of the bed with 
her face buried in her hands, but Pansy 
could see by the convulsive movement of 
her form, that she had hard work to restrain 
her sobs. 

For a moment there was a deep silence 
in the room, and then Frank raised him- 
self to a sitting posture against the pillows, 
so that he could speak better. 

** When I was well and strong, Mother, | 
never thought how wicked it was to treat 
you so, nor bow terribly ungrateful I was 
to you and Father. He did just right to say 
that he had given me up; but now I think 
the Lord has been very good to me to bring 
me by this sickness to my senses. And 
Mother—I think I shall die happy—if only — 
if only-—-Father”— A step wason the stair, 
where it seemed to pause; but it came for- 
ward, and the Judge entered the sick room. 

His son turned his pale face away for an 
instant; but, feeling the tightening press- 
ure of his mother’s hand, turoed back 
again, and his eyes met his father’s earn- 
est, loving look as the portly figure leaned 
down to touch his lips. 

** My son, my son!” was all the strong 
man could say; but the big tears that 
coursed their way down his cheeks told 
the boyall he wished to know—that he 
was forgiven. And one tear that dropped 
on the poor boy’s hand, as he held it up to 
clasp the extended hand of his father, 
caught the light of the evening star as it 
shone through the window, telling at least 
to Trotty that this was the best Christmas 
of all, eventhough it might be the last on 
earth for Frank. 

Trotty could look no longer. She was 
crying aloud for joy and grief. She tried 
to go back down stairs, so as not to dis- 
turb the family. She felt that she had no 
right to stay; but she tried in vain to go. 
There were no stairs! Then the stars shone 
so brightly through the crack of the door, 
that it hurt her eyes. The star, Aer star, 
was like a thousand sparkles of fire, in the 
midst of which a well-known face ap- 
peared—the face of her own mother, who 
had just drawn aside the curtain to let the 
Christmas daylight into Trotty’s room. 

** Satisfied, Pansy?” asked her mother, 
meaning ‘‘ had she had sufficient sleep?” 
But Pansy answered the question with an- 
other meaning, as she said—so soberly that 
her mother could not understand it: ‘* Yes, 
Mamma! Satisfied enough!” 

Even Pansy, though a child, had found 
out that no Christmas can be the best pos- 
sible unless the Saviour puts into it, and 

into our hearts, his own sympathy with 
suffering and his own patience under trial. 
It may come with poverty. It may have 
sickness in it; but it is the best—best when 
the Wonderful Being born in Bethlehem, is 
bern again in human hearts, to bless and 
save. 

And perhaps the lesson of this simple 
story is as good for the older folks as for 
the young. 


Boston, Mass. 


THE COMMITTEE ON TREE. 


BY OHARLES BARNARD. 








‘* We are the committee on the tree and 
you cannot go with us.” 

‘*Kss I can. Mr. Jentins saidI might 
desist the ’mittee,.” 

‘** You're too little, Sally Bunce. Besides, 
the Sunday school did not elect you one of 
the Committee to get the tree.” 

‘* Now, John Tyler, if Sally Bunce wants 
to go with us she can. Her brother Tom is 
one of the Committee, and she’sa very little 
girl, and it won’t do any harm.” 

**She’s too little, I tell you. She can’t 
help us carry the tree, andit’sa long way 
up Slater’s hill, and you know her mother 


‘* And last night when the Committee were 
elected, you said it was only a short walk 
beyond the pipe line. There’s Tom Bunce 
coming now with the axe.” 

They all stood in the road just beyond 
the village, John Tyler, Edmund Cook and 
and Sadie Martin, honorable members of the 
Committee on the Christmas tree of the First 
Parish Sunday school. Sally Bunce had in- 
vited herself to join the party and Sadie 
Martin had taken her part in the question 
as to whether Miss Bunce could go with 
them. Tom Bunce, her brother, and chair- 
man of the Committee, had been deputed 
to borrow an axe to cut down the tree, and 
now joined the party. 

‘*Mr. Chairman,” said Edmund Cook, 
‘* here is your sister Sally, and she wants to 
join thecommittee, and I say she can’t go 
because she was not elected to the Com. 
mittee.” 

**T second the motion.” 

** Hold on, Mr. Tyler, there is no motion 
before the house.” 

‘* Then I make a motion that Miss Sarah 
Bunce be not permitted to accompany this 
Committee.” 

‘Second the motion.” 
‘*Mr. Chairman,” said Sadie Martin, 
**you haven’t called the Committee to or- 
der, besides, Mr. Jenkins told Sally she 
could go with u’.” 

** Ess, ho said I could desist the ’Mittee.’» 
** And I guess you can, too, Sally. Both- 
er the Committee! Let’s get the tree as soon 
as we can, for it’s growing cold.” 

** You’re a great Chairman, Tom Bunce!” 
** Well, I’ve got the axe, and if you want 
your tree you’d better come along. Take 
Sadie’s hand, Sally, and look out when we 
cross the track.” 

So the honorable Commit'ee marced off 
along the rough, frozen road and across the 
railroad, and up the long hill where grew 
the beautiful tree sacred to Christmas. Af- 
ter leaving the railroad, they soon came to 
an opening in the woods whete the oil pipe 
line lay like a long black snake halt hid in 
the grass. Here tne Committee left the road 
and followed the pipe line into the woods. 
Tne railroad just beyond this place made a 
wide curve to the s.uth to avoid Slater’s 
hill, but the pipeline went directly over the 
crest of the hill, and as the trees had been 
cleared away where the line was laid, there 
was a narrow lane through the woods, and 
it was this lane that the Committee chose 
forapath. The pipe line was a black iron 
pipe laid along the ground and occasion- 
ally lost to sight under the sod, and exten- 
ding as far as they could see up the hill- 
side. lt was really hundreds of miles long 
and extended from the oil regions in Penn 
sylvania through New York and New Jer- 
sey to the tide water on the Hudson. 
Through the pipe flowed day and night 
a stream of petroleum rushing swiftly along 
up hill and down dale, over rivers and 
through farms and towns on its way to the 
sea. Tne pipe was familiar enough to the 
honorable Committee, and they paid no 
particular attention to it till they reached 
the top of the hill. Just here there wasa 
clearing in the woods and a wide prospect 
opened fer and wide over the country. 


The Cummittee decided that it was al- 
ready a weary body and by unanimous 
consent sat down to rest. The place seemed 
the very top of of the world. Tae pipefline 
could be seen stretching a long distance 
down the hill to the east and west. 
Far off tothe southwest they could see the 
Shawangunk Mouuntains, deeply clothed in 
woods now looking pearly gray, for the 
leaves had fallen as the Winter had come. 
To the south-east they coulda see a wide 
stretch of farming country with here and 
there a white farm house, and just below, 
almost at their feet, was the white spire of 
the First Parish church in the village. 

‘** Farmer Slater said we would find the 
best trees just north of the pipe, I move 
we each hunt up a tree and then the Com- 
mittee sit upon it and see if it will do.” 

**Guess we'll cut it down before we sit on 
it,” said the practical chairman. ‘‘ Come, 
let’s pick out one that will hold all the pres- 
ents and not be too tall for the Sunday- 
school room.” 

Committees never agree on the best thing 
at once, and this honorable body spent 
nearly an hour looking at different trees, 
before they decided on one that all agreed 





deesn’t like to have her cross the railroad.’’ 


was just right. Then the boys took turns 


with theaxe, while the girls looked on with 
approving smiles till the tree began to sway 
and totter as if ready to fall. 

Suddenly a terrible sound came through 
the woods. Tom Bunce who had the axe, 
let it fall and stood listening. It was a 
strange roaring sound as if forty steam fire- 
engines were at work together. 

‘* What’s that?” cried Sadie in alarm. 
‘*Pipes burst! The oil pipe has burst. 
Guess we better run for our lives.” 

The boys sprung down the hill in 
frantic haste, and Sadie took Sally up in her 
arms as if to carry her. 

‘*Oh! no! no! Save the tree. Put me 
down. I can walk as fast as you.” 
‘-That’s so,” cried Tom. ‘Save the tree. 
Here, come back, come back, and help me 
take the tree. It’s ’most down.” 

The honorable Committee were at their 
wit’s end. They knew well by report all 
the disasters that sometimes follow a break 
in a pipe line, and yet, there was the tree. 
**Never give up the ship!” cried Sadie. 
*Aren’t you boys ashamed? Let’s drag the 
tree after us and run as fast as we can.” 
‘*E3s, save the tree, Santa Tause will 
feel dreffle if there’s no tree.” 

‘* That’s so, Sally. You're a brave little 
girl. Let’s savethe tree, any way.” 

The boys came reluctantly back, andin 
a& moment the tree tumbled over and they 
took hold of the stem and started to drag 
it on the ground through the woods. 

‘*Oh! don’t go that way! there’s the pipe! 
It’s terrible.” 

‘““We must go this way. We never 
could drag the tree through the woods. 
You girls keep close behind and we’ll run 
as fast as we can.” 

In a few moments they reached the pipe 
line, and found to their amazement that the 
pipe had burst just at the crest of the hill, 
and the black oil was flowing out in a foun- 
tain with a loud roaring sound. All the trees 
and the grass were spattered with the stic- 
ky stuff andaslimy brook of oil was al- 
ready flowing down the hill. The Committee 
paused in alarm at the edge of the stream. 
What were they to do next? The river of 
oi] had cut off all escape from the top of 
the hill. 

**Oh! we can never get home!” 

** Yes we can,’ cried John. ‘* We can 
jump over it. Come on, boys.” 

Poor little Sally, terrified by the noise and 
the scene of distruction before them, began 
to cry. 

** What you cryiag for, Sally,—you’re not 
hurt yet.” 

‘**Ivs the poor tree. 
it behind.” 

‘*Hurray! I’m over. I jumped it easy. 
Come on. Jump over the oil, Here’s a 
narrow place.” 

‘* You’re a brave man, John Tyler. Do 
you s’pose I’m going to leave the girls here 
alone? Come back and help them over.” 

They had dropped the tree on the ground 
in their excitement, and John Tyler , who 
was already sa’ely over the black stream, 
did not seem inclined to come back. 

**T’m chairman of this Committee, and I 
shant leave this ship till the women and 
children are landed. Here Edmund, you 
take Sally by one hand and I'll take her by 
the other and we’il jump her over.” 

‘*No, No. I don’t want to go that way. 
Frow the treeover and then I’ll wade.” 

The entire Committee laughed in spite of 
themselves. Here was the heroine of the 
hour. 

‘Oh! bother the tree! Jump over and 
lets run home ’fore it gets any wider.” 
** Please, Mr. Tairman, I desolve we det 
the tree over first.” 


** Second the motion,” said Sadie, lifting 
the pretty Committee woman in her arms 
and giving her a kiss. ‘*You’re a brave little 
thing. We'll save the tree if we lose ashoe.” 

‘“‘Comeon,” cried the chairman. ‘Save 
the tree! Save the tree! Catch hold with 
me, Edmund, and we’ll hoist it over. Take 
care, don’t step in the oil. It’s horrid stuff.” 

The poor tree was lifted and carried to 
the edge of the black rivulet, and John who 
was already over, took hold of the stem and 
then with arush the tree went over. Alas! 
and alas! the tip of the tree fell in the oil 
and was stained black. 

**Now for the women and children. 
Jump, Sally, whenI say one, two, three. 
There! you are safeand sound. Come Sa- 


We'll have to leave 
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All were safe and the tree was safe, 
and away they all ran down hill with 
the poor tree bumping and dragging over 
the frozen ground. In afew moments they 
were in sight of the road and then they 
heard a mao calling, and then another, 
The country was aroused. The whole yi). 
lage hadheard the explosion and rushed 
out to see the scene of the disaster. Men 
ran with hoes and spades to check and 
dam the terrible black flood that was pour. 
ing down on their homes from the hill, 
Such disasters had come before, and they 
well knew what it meant. Already the 
black stream had flowed down the hill and 
burst into the road and was approaching 
the railroad. Here the fight would begin. 
It must be stopped before it crossed the 
railroad and entered the village. Already 
the people bad torn up the planking bc- 
side the track at the road crossing, and 
were at work in frantic haste to dig a 
canal along the embankment and turn 
the flood away from the houses and into 
the fields and meadows. The land would 
be ruined, brooks and wells poisoned and 
fences destroyed, but this was better than 
that the terrible oil should flow in the 
streets and perhaps take fire and destroy 
the village. 

The church bell began to ring to alarm 
the people. The roaring sound of the 
broken pipe seemed like distant thunder, 
and the cries of the people at work in the 
road, the swiftly moving brook of oil, and 
the frantic haste and confusion everywhere, 
made a wild scene in which the honorable 
Committee on Tree was forgotten. Already 
some of the oil had begun to gather ina 
black pool close to the track, and the rail- 
road men were out with red flags, to warn 
approaching trains. In a few moments the 
road had been torn up anda ragged ditch 
made into afield on the right. Still the 
oil came pouring down, and the black pool 
on the left spread wider and wider along 
the railroad. Mr. Jenkins was there, in 
his rusty black coat, and armed witha big 
garden hoe. He had lost his hat in the 
black brook, but nobody cared to fish it 
out, and the worthy parson worked with a 
will to help his people in theirtrouble. At 
last the ditch was complete, and the river 
of oil was dammed up with sods, and 
turned aside into Farmer Slater’s great 
meadow, on the right of the road. Nota 
moment too soon, for the oil that had gath- 
ered behind the railroad embankment crept 
higher and higher, till it reached the rails, 
and then it ran across in a dozen little 
rivulets and swept down into old Mrs. 
Timson’s yard, and even slipped into her 
hen house and poured into the old lady’s 
well. The old lady herself was terribly 
alarmed, and her poor chickens waded 
about in the oil, looking exactly as if 
they had gone into mourning for their re- 
lations, who went before on Thanksgiving 
Day. Mr. Jenkins saw the trouble, and 
ran over to console the old lady, and found 
her already feeling calmer. 

‘Yes, Mr. Jenkins, I was scart ’most to 
die at first; but Providence is on the side 
of the poor, and I’m told the pipe line com- 
pany always pays for all damage. If the 
oil should take fire, I shall charge ’em 
fourteen hundred dollars for the house and 
barn. The wind’s always tempered to the 
poor shorn lamb, and the pipe folks is good 
pay. Yes, I feel quite resigned now, 
though those poor hens do look like all 
possessed.” 

‘*Yes,ma’am. The flood will soon stop. 
They have telegraphed to the pipe-line peo- 
ple tostop pumping, and they have already 
started on a special engine to repair the 
break. The people have succeeded in turn- 
ing the oil into Mr. Slater’s fields and saved 
the town. Unless the oil takes fire we are 
safe.” 

‘*Mercy me! and to think Mr. Slater cut 
fifteen tons of hay there last summer, and 
now the land’s nigh spiled. This pesky oil 
isa great trial, though, of course, if mY 
house burns down! shall expect the pipe 
folks to pay for it.” 

Mr. Jenkins went back to the railroad 
where the people had gathered from far 
and near to witness the disaster and to eX- 
press their thankfulness that the village 
had been saved from the terrible invading 
flood of oil. Only one house was really ia 
danger, and with due care that too could 
be saved. Just at sun-down some boys 





die, you can jump it alone.” 
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who were watching the fountain of oil at 
the break in the pipe came down the hill 
with the joyful news that the flow had 
stopped. The pumping s‘ations along the 
line had got the news. Svon after, a single 
engine drove up from the west, and several 
men jumped down from the cab as the en- 
gine stopped. They at once began to look 
about to see what had been done to save 
the town. They said that the plan of turn- 
ing the oil into the fields was a good one, 
and that as for the pool beside the track, it 
could be drained away or set on fire to get 
rid of it. First, the little stream that had 
flowed into Mrs. Timson’s yard must be 
cared for, to prevent all danger of fire. 

Then other trains arrived and stopped, 
and to the population of the little village 
was added a great multitude of people who 
swarmed out of the cars to see what had 
happened. Men were set to work by the 
railroad company to scrape away the oil 
on the tracks lest it take fire from sparks 
from the engines. By seven o’clock all was 
deemed safe and the trains wenton. The 
pipe men said there was not much danger 
now, and the people gladly went home to 
change their oil-stained clothes and get a 
bit of supper, for they were tired and hun- 
gry after the excitement and danger of the 
night. 

Parson Jenkins regretted the loss of his 
second best hat, but felt thankful that the 
people had been saved from the terrible 
disaster that might have followed if the oil 
had got into the town or set fire to the 
houses. He had finished supper and gone 
to his study to add a new paragraph to his 
Christmas sermon, when there was a ring 
at the front door. 

He went to the door himself, and as he 
opened it was surprised to find the street 
as light as day and the heavens red with a 
strange, livid daw». The oil men had set 
fire to the oil. More wonderful than all, 
there,in the front yard, stood two girls, and 
behind them on the walk lay some strange 
black object, the like of which he had 
never seen before. 

‘“* Why, girls; what docs this mean?” 

‘*Tt’s the tree.” 

‘*Ess, we saved the tree. We desisted 
the ’Mittee and brought it home. Me ard 
Sadie and a man helped us take it over the 
oil, but he let it fall and the poor tree’s all 


black.” 


‘**You blessed child! 
brother?” 

**Ou!l He was the Tairman, and he and 
the boys went to see the men, and now 
they’ve gone to the fire.” 

‘*Ts there a fire?” 

‘*Ess. The oil is on fire in Mr. Slater’s 
meadow and—well we brought the tree 
home and we don’t know what to do with 
eg 

**Thé meeting house is locked up and the 
tree’s so dirty with oil we didn’t know what 
to do with it. Oh! Sally Bunce! do look 
at your hands and your stockings! They 
are black as ink.” 

‘* Yes, I helped Sadie drag the tree home. 
Do you think we can clean the tree for 
Kismas night, Mr. Jentins?” 

‘Its the fairest and most beautiful tree 
in the world, and it shall be set up in the 
Sunday-school where all can see it.” 

** And it will be real clean, ’cause one of 
my presents is a satin pincushion with 
beads, and the oil is so drefilee sticky.” 

Just then the church bell began to ring 
furiously, and several men ran down the 
street crying ‘‘Fire!” 

“Oh! The burning oil has set fire to some 
one’s house. You girls had better run 
right home, for it’s getting late. Leave the 
tree where it is. I'll take care of it.” 

The two girls went away and then the 
worthy parson dragged the poor tree into 
the back yard, and covered it over with a 

horse blanket. Then he ran down the 
street to see what new disaster had in- 
vaded the town. Just asmight be expected! 
Some foolish man watching the burning 
Oil near the railroad had lighted a pipe and 
thrown a lighted match on the oil soaked 
ground, ard the oil had taken fire and the 
flames had spread to Mrs. Timson’s barn. 

The people had turned out again in full 
force and were already bringing out the 

old lady’s furniture before the house could 
follow the barn. The pipe men and rail- 
Toad people came too and tried to soothe 
the poor woman as her house burned up,and 


And where is your 


said that the company,as was their custom, 
would pay all losses. It didn’t last Ileng, 
and then Mr. Jenkins escorted the worthy 
but unfortunate woman to his own home, 
where she spent the night. 


And the next day was Christmas. 

All night long the two pools of oi] burned 
fiercely, and vast clouds of black smoke 
rolled into the sky and rested like a long 
wreath of dingy cloud on the Shawangunk 
Mountains. 

The morning seemed very late and dark, 
and many stockings were examined by 
lamp-light. St. Nicholas must have had a 
terrible timein reaching the houses.for the 
smoke of the burning oil crossed the sky 
and shut out the sun. All danger of the 
fire spreading to the houses was now over, 
and the pecple began to make the best of 
the thick, suffocating smoke, and the 
sticky oil that fell like dew from the 
clouds and covered all the roofs with its 
ill-smelling rain. No disaster can quite ex- 
tinguish Christmas,and at seven, o’clock in 
the eveniog. with the sky still red with the 
fires in the fields, all the good folks, young 
and old, flocked to the Sunday school 
room to spend tbeir Christmas festival. 

To their amazement there was no tree to 
be seen. There was a white cloth reaching 
from floor to ceiling at the end of the room, 
but this was all. Everybody wondered 
what it could mean, and three unhappy 
boys felt ready to flv out of the window or 
sink through the floor, if that would be 
convenient. At last everybody was seated, 
and the meeting began. There was sing- 
ing and speeches, and a general feeling of 
joy over their happy escape from danger 
from the break in the pipe-line. Mrs. Tim- 
son was there; and as the oil man had 
called on her and promised to pay all dam- 
ages. she felt resigned. 

‘““The bouse never really had closets 
enough; and it I build'a new one with the 
money the oil folks give me, [ sha!l make 
plenty of closet-room.” 

Finally, Mr. Jenkins stood up and said 
they had expected to have a Chris'mas 
tree, and that the matter had been left in 
the hands of a Committee on Tree. Would 
the Committee please report? Poor Tom 
Bunce rose up aud said that the Committee 
had found a good tree, and had started to 
bring it home, when the pipe burst; and 
the Committee had left the tree to go and 
see the men at work on the oil, and after- 
ward, when they went to get the tree, it 
was gone! 

** And here,” said Mr. Jenkins, drawing 
the cloth one side, ** here is the tree.” 

Such a great surprise! There was the 
tree, clean, handsome, and loaded with 
presenis. More curious than all, there were 
among the presents plates, chairs, napkins, 
tubles, a bedstead painted blue and 
trimmed in green, towels, curtsins, and 
whatever one could wish to begin house- 
keeping. Besides these, there were many 
presents of other kinds, most of them more 
pretty than useful. 

Mr. Jenkins then began.to read the names 
on the presents: 

** A satin pincushion trimmed with beads 
for Mrs. Timson.” 

Tnis brought a round of applause from 
everybody. 

** A dozen towels for Mrs. Timson. Two 
chairs for Mrs. Timson, and a dozen nap- 
kins for the same; and a dining-room 
table for Mrs. Timson, and another pin- 
cushion and two kitchen chairs and one 
stove for the same, and two boxes of Huy- 
ler’s candy and ”— 

The people began to laugh, and the min- 
ister gravely went on reading off every- 
thiog on the trec, and everything was for 
Mrs. Timson. Then the laughter changed 
to cheers, and some folks cried; and there 
was a jolly hubbub, such as had never been 
seen in the Sunday-school before. 

Every one had transferred his or her 
presents to the old lady whose house had 
been burned down in the oil fire. 

At last the room became more quiet, and 

Mr. Jenkins said that all those whose 
names had not been called would receive a 
present next Curistmas; and every child 
who had given his or her present to Mrs. 
Timson snould have a quarter brick of ice- 
cream as soon as the tortunate Mrs. Tim- 
son had received her many presents. The 
poor lady herself was quite overcome, and 
sald: 
‘I dunno what to say, so I guess I 
won’t say nothing; because, if I do, I shall 
just get so flustered I can’t say a word, and 
that wouldn’t be manpers’’; and she was 
real pleased, and thanked everybody kind- 
ly; and, if her new house was built, every- 
body must come to the house-warming. 

There was terrible danger the old: lady 
would talk ali night; besides, the cream 
was growing cold, and everybody felt sure 
it would spoil soon unless eaten up; s0 
Mr. Jenkins, to stop the flow of Mrs. ‘Tim- 
son’s voluble gratitude, picked up a small 
girl apd set her on the desk by the tree, 
and said: ; 

‘+ Friends and fellow citizens! Allow 
me to present 10 you the savior of the 
tree.” 

A loud clapping of hands followed this, 
and some one cried outin mischief: — 

‘*Speech! Speech:” 

The small child gravely bowed and said: 

‘* Ess; me and Sadie Martin desisted the 
*Mittee.” 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Sommumoahons for thie departmen! should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tue lppErEspent, New York. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
My 6, 16, 26, a large lever. 
My 8, 19, 10, a cunning animal. 
My 2, 21, 24, a mieerable fellow. 
My 17, 22, 18, a powerful life-sustainer. 
My 20, 3, 7, to work on closely, 
My 14, 1, 11, a degraded female. 
My 25, 9, 4, a female aninal. 
My 18, 12, 15, a beverage. 
My 3, 5, 1, a meadow.;: 
My whole is a proyerb of 26 letters. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC, 16Ta. 
DEFECTIVE SENTENCES. 


1. In order to show that he reigns as long as 
it rains and storms, he holds the reins with care 
and strength. 

2. We sutfered much pain in consequence of 
breaking the pane. 

8. He went to a place in Maine, and in the 
main street he saw a horse with a long mane. 

4. He could skillfully feign that he must fain 
go to the fane, with a devout spirit. 

She told the pale girl to bring in the pail, 

6. A vail of mist bung over the green vale. 

7. It was vain to watch the vane, for from 
some accident it had become fixed. 


BEHEADINGS. 

1. Sear; 2, A-rid; 3, L-imp; 4, M ope; 5. 
A-mid; 6, G-lad; 7, U-rim ; 8, M-ail; 9, D-ram ; 
10, I-ago-Salmagundi. 

CHARADE, 

Martinet. 

CONNECTED SQUARES, 


GASPA 
AS PAR 
SPARK 
PEROE 
ARKEY 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
Thomas Edison. 


BIRD PUZZLE, 


1, Adjutant ; 2, Anser ; 3, Barbet; 4, Cormor- 
ant; 5, Gull; 6, Nightingale; 7, Quail; 3, Ra- 
ven; 9, Trumpeter; 10, Swallow: 11, Sultana; 
12, Swift ; 13, Secretary ; 14, Dipper; 15, Crane; 
16, Bat. 


A WELL KNOWN SOCIETY LADY’S 
LIFE SAVED. 


Mrs. CoLONEL FLEMING. an accomplished 
Jady, well known in Philade!phis, in estern 
Pennsylvania, snd in Washington, has been 
spending considerable time in Philadelphia, pre- 
paratory to going to Washington, where it is 
understood she is to have her future home. 
Graceful in ber movements, elegant in form and 
the very picture of health in her features, Mra. 
Fleming would not be taken for one who had 
suffered a long experience of illness, and who 
had so completely lost her health that her 
friends had given up all hope of her recovery. 

Yhe writer recently met Mrs. Fleming, and 
had a conversation with her as to her illness and 
restoration. 

“‘For many months,” said Mrs. Fleming, 
** during the protracted illness of my husband, 
which resulted in his death, I was with him 
night and day, undergoing a very severe strain, 
both physically and mentally. While he lived I 
was ableto bear up under all this, but when he 
dicd then came a reaction, and I was taken with 
a severe catarrhal] fever. This brought me down 
very low; after.awhile I rallied, but did not re- 
cover my health. I fell into a state of nervous 
exhaustion, with peuralgic pains almost beyond 
endurance. My head was so sensitive that I 
could not touch it witha comb. My hands were 
so disabled that [ could not bar my own win- 
dow-shutterr. I had difficulty in recognizing 
my best friends during some of the time while 
I was at my worst. Day and nightI suffered 
more than I can tell. This was at my home in 
Franklin, Pa. Finding that the best physicians 
there were unabie to relieve me, I came to Phila- 
delphia to consult physicians who were special- 
ists in nervous diseases. Following their ad- 
vice I went to the University Hospita!, where I 
had a private room and the most skilful medi- 
cal attendance. Butit was ix vain. From all 
this I received no advantage. 

**Some years ago I had heard of what was 
then a new remedy, but was said to do wonder- 
ful things in the cure of stubborn and chronic 
nervous diseases. It was ‘Compound Oxygen.’ 
I thought I'could do,no worse than to try it. Un- 
able to walk even a short distance, I went ina 
carriage to the office of Drs. Starkey and Palen. 
On reaching there I was so exbausted tbat I 
was unable to +tate my case to Dr. Starkey. 
After resting 1 had a full conversation wi 
him, and he gave me encouragement to hope 
that Compound Oxygen might give me some re- 
lief. It was with some apprehension of possi- 
ble failure that my first inhalation was taken, 
But as coon as I realized what it was, I was de- 
lighted with the soothing and strengthening 
effect of the Treatment. . Starkey thought 
thatin about three weeks some permanently 
good result might be expected. Rooms were se- 
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PRIESTLEY’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


Mark. 

by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by 
tern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, ro 
Boutillier Brog., H. O'Neill & Co., and others. 


cured near the office, for I was too weak and 
nervous to go any great distance, even in a car- 
riage. I took the Office Treatment regularly 
every day. In about two weeks I experienced 
a marked improvement, wnich now daily in- 
creased. My exhausted brain began to be itself... 
aguin, and my body received new vitality. With 
improvement came hope of entire recovery. 
For the first time since my husband’s death I 
found relief from the pain and prostration 
which bad borne so heavily on me. 

** With changing weather I would sometimes 
receive a partial set back for a few days. But 
this did not discoursge me. Friends of mine, 
in Franklin, had been cured of severe snd prc- 
t-acred illness, and why should not I? I kept 
regularly on for months, not as an experiment, 
for I found that I was receiving solid and prac- 
tical yood from the Treatment. 

‘*Not a particle of any other medicine but 
Compound Uxvgen didI take. This was doing 
the work for me, and [ determin-d to give ita 
fair chance ” 

‘“*I suppose I need hardly ask you, Mrs, Flem- 
ing, if your health is now perfectly restorea?” 

Tamas you seeme. I have neither ache, 
pain, nor weakness, I sleep wel!, and my appe- 
tite is hearty. I am as active as I ever was, and 
in as good spirits, and I lay it all to Drs. Starkey 
and Paien’s care of me, and treatment with 
Compound Oxygen. Without this [ think I 
sbould bave been dead long before this. It is 
now nearly two years since I began taking the 
Compound Oxygen, If I should ever be sick 
again I will again take it ; but happily I have no 
need of it now.” 

The whole story of Compound Oxygen is 
pleasantly told in a litte brochure of pages, 
issued by Drs. Starkey and Palen, 1529 Arch 
Sireet, Philadelphia, Pa. This will be mailed 
freely to all who write requesting it.—W. Y. 
Witness. 
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oti umptives, Convalescents. 
Porfoct nutrient in all Wasting Diseases. 
Requires no cooking. Our bs e Care 
and Feeding of Infants, mailed free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


pa io. 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 









BLACKING 


PRESERVES AND SOFTENS are LEATHER, FOR 
IT CONTAI wi Al ACID. 
IGHEST A ARD. GOLD MEDAL, 

Je quantity. Use no other. 

©O., Manufacturers, Boston. 


Bottle contains do 
GEO. H. WOOD 


Morphine Habit Curd In 1p 
OPIUM ie eek ese se 
HOTELS. ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DsREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. ¥. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


Union Square, 


will keep their establishment 
open in the evening until 
Christmas. 
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Design Cepyrighted. Grate Pat'd. Aug. 17, 1886. 


This cut shows the working 
of the basket. 


A. Handle for dumping. 
B. Lever for shaking. 
©. Draught slide, 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 
18 Beacon Street, Boston. 


STEVENS’ FAVORITE CHAIRS 


A GRAND GIFT—LEADS THE WORLD. 


SUITS THE WAOLE FAMILY. 
5 ARTICLES COM 
BINED IN ONE. 


50 POSITIONS. 




























NO. 8 SIXTH ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FR, BECK & 0, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS 
AND EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS. 


Request an examination of their mannifac- 





CHRISTMAS, 


1666!!! 
The Great Holiday Gifts 


IN RARE AND NEW 
CONFECTIONS 


OF THE FINEST QUALITY 


Now Ready. 


In $1, $2,$3 and $5.00 boxes. 


CHOCOLATE. 
STEPHEN F, WHITMAN & SON, 


Twelfth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 





THE ATWOOD COLOGNE. 
A most delightful fragrant and permanent per- 
fume, Com ining delicacy of bouquet, originality of 
odor with corresponding lasting qualities. 
It is a delight to the sick. 
It is a perfume for lady er gentieman, 

SATISFACTION IS GUARANTEED. 

In handsome pels-sint, pint ang ond qpest bottles, with 
beautiful illuminated la 2.00 and 
per bottle vespestives . If not Srialuable of Drug- 
gist or Dry Goods d-aler, write the proprietor. 


A.W. ATWOOD. 846 Broadway. New York. 
TH: 


“ALL RIGHT.” 








BOILER. 


STEAM OR HOT WATER 


If you want your house made as poms pet pleasant 
winter as summer at moderate cost, sen 


THE RAYMOND FURNACE COMPANY 


19 Beekman Street, New York. 





tures and impertations for the of 
1886 and ’87, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 
In English, Erench, German and Jap- 
anese Goods. REAL SILK and TAP- 


ESTRY WALL HANGINGS. 
ALSO 


REAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR 
APPLYING DIRECT TO THE WALLS, 
A NOVELTY.” 

The Exhibition exceeding in variety, 
extent and art development any hereto- 
fore made, 


ONL 


ALSO 


MANUFACTURERS 


IN THE U.S. OF The Great 


Sanitary 


Wall Covering. | . 


7 SPECIALLY 
PREPARED 
DESIGNS 


at 







PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 


Awarded the Goup MEDAL REDUCED 
Puiibition London, isst. PRICES. 
Estimates and Special Designs Furnished tr 
Exatire Interior Decoration. 
WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC OR 
ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 
Factory and Retail Salesreom, 


Cor. 7th Ave and 29th St. 





Unique and Tasteful Designs 


IN THOROUGHLY WELL MADE 


FURNITURE 


Moderate Prices. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
6&8 E, 20th St., New York. 


PERFECTION AT LAST! 
TWO NEW MACHINES 


FAMILY SEWING. 


The Singer Manufacturing Compa mpany (s Catch 

has sold over seven million sening ines) hag 

tl bt out two entirely new + yin S 
Mpokines for family sewin; “Fam 

the “ Improved ony my 

ted 





Dg Shuttle) and the other t 
brating Shute " A lady who has never = 
ese machines never seen a Perfect wing 
ne. For sale on easy payments at any of our 
five thousand branch offices. 


The Singer Manufactnring Company, 
Principal Off 


ip ce 
34 Union Sauare. New York. 
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AND A FULL LINE OF 
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Branch Shew Rooms, 
Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St. 
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THE JUTE PLANT. 


BY MBS. ©. G. BAMFORD. 





Jute isa native of Indis, where it has been 
cultivated for many centuries. The jute of 
commerce is produced from two species, Oor- 
chorus capeularis and corchorus olitorius. 
India introduced jute into other countries 
through sending produce in gunning bags made 
from the jute plant, to foreign lands. Jute has 
been cultivated in China, Egypt and Syria for 
many years. In the two latter countries jute 1s 
grown chiefly for food. The young shoots and 
leaves are used extensively as pot-herbs. It is 
known by the name of Jesus’ mallow. | 
The plant flourishes best in hot, damp coun- 
tries, with rich alluvial soil, and heavy rainfalls. 
The two species are very similar in general ap- 
pearance, the greatest difference being ob- 
served in the form of the seed-pods, The pod 
of the ©. capsularis is globular and short, 
while the other species has a pod the thick- 
ness of a goose quill and two inches in length. 
Both plants are annual, and each has a white 
and reddish variety, the leaves of one being 
green, while the other variety has a red stalk 
with red-veined leaves. 
In its native country jute is made useful in 
various ways. The tops are used in soups, the 
stalks are made into fencing, the roots make 
good wrapping paper, while the seeds furnish 
oil for burning purposes. 
The straight jute stalks grow frcm eight to 
twelve feet in hight, and are from one-half 
inch to an inch and a half in thickness, the 
stalks usually branching near the top. 
The leaves are lanceolate in form, about six 
inches in length, and the flower is usually yel- 
low. The time of cutting is when the jute is 
in flower, just before the formation of the 
seed-pod. If cut earlier the fiber is not so 
strong, while late cuttings are liable to be woody 
in character, and of a darker color. 
The fiber, which is used for bags and gunny 
cloth, is obtained from the inner bark. The 
value of the fiber is affected by the time of cut- 
ting, the number of days it remains in water 
(to rot the outer bark), and the quality of the 
water ; muddy, dark water will discolor the fiber 
and make it less valuable for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 
Jute is cut with billhooks (small hatchets with 
curved edges), and left standing two or three 
days on the field to partially dry the juices be- 
fore steeping. This drying causes the outer 
bark to decay sooner, and the length of time 
for steeping is lessened, After soaking the 
stalks in water for from eighteen to twenty days 
the fiber may be separated from the outer bark, 
and is then made ready for the manufacturer. 
In India, men, women, and children spin 
gunny twist. This work seems to be like a kind 
of knitting-work, which is always at hand to 
employ leisure moments. Even the despised 
Hindoo widow is said to earn enough by her 
distaff to get her own bread. The bags thus 
made are used for packing coffee, rice, etc., for 
which purpose an immense number are required. 
Great use is made of gunny-cloth in this coun- 
try for packing or baling cotton, seven yards 
being required for a single bale. Cheap carpeta 
are made from the fiber, false hair, and cord- 
age, but the cordage is too easily affected by 
moisture, unless the fiber is mixed with hemp, 
to prove a success. For dress goods, jute is 
now mixed with cotton and with silk. Indeed, 
jute, although hardly known to Europeans 
sixty years ago, is now one of the most import- 
ant exports from Calcutta. It will serve for any 
kind of coarse textile fabric, and from its cheap- 
ness it has, in a measure, taken the place of 
fiax fibre. Jute is chiefly grown where labor is 
but a few cents per day, and the fiber can be 
raised and shipped to this country at a less 
cost than flax can be grown at home. 
Factories under European management are 
springing up in India, and many thousand 
natives are employed in manufacturing jute 
into gunny-bags, gunny-cloth, etc. The greatest 
manufactories for jute are found in the city of 
Dundee, Scotland, where more than 20,000 per- 
sons are employed. 
Improved methods of cutting and steeping 
jute are being sought out, and more care is be- 
ing taken than formerly in selecting the seed. 
Successful experiments have been made in Eng- 
jand to grow jute, and good jute has been pro- 
duced in the Southern Statesin past years. In 
South Carolina fiber has been produced which 
was pronounced by judges to equal that of Cal- 
cutta. Rice fields are so constructed as to hold 
water, and serve as a convenient place for steep- 
ing the jute stalks. Jute, grown upon rice fields 
in the South, has made a vigorous growth, 
bloomed profusely, and produced excellent fiber. 
Sometimes the seeds have not matured properly, 
but a remedy has been found in planting the 


feet, when the jute is to be used for seed. The 
hills may be one-half foot apart by three feet 
between the rows, when the object is to produce 
fiber for manufacturing purposes. 

The seed is planted in vhis country in April or 
May, and germinates in eight or ten days. The 
harvest is usually in July or August. With im- 
proved methods of preparing jute for market, 
the time may yet come when the United States 
may compete with India in growing jute, and 
agriculturists may receive from the soil a profit- 
able crop. Until good machinery is found to 
separate the bark from the fiber, jute will be 
raised more cheaply in other countries than in 
our own. 

Some experiments in raising jute have been 
very successful in California where the demand 
for gunny-bags to transport the immense grain 
crops is very large. Excepting the jute factory 
at the California State Prisen, there is but one 
other jute factory upon the Pacific Coast that 
makes bags from raw jute. 

This Pacific Jute Manufactory is situated in 
East Oakland, across the bay from San Fran- 
cisco. From 300 to 400 Chinamen have at times 
been employed in making cloth and bags. The 
production of bags in 1881 was estimated at 
5,250,000. When first started Scotch laborers 
were employed, and the machinery in use was 
imported from that country. The manufac- 
tured goods are greatly sold in San Francisco, 
and a portion find a market in the East. The 
usual width of burlaps is 40 inches, 45 inches 
and 60 inches. The principal kinds of bags are 
grain, wool, potatoe, bean, salt and ore bags. 
The burlap is cut into the required lengths for 
grain bags by means of a scale on which the 
cloth is folded. Much care is taken in cicsely 
weaving the selvage sides of the clotb, as the 
pressure is greatest on the seam-sides of the 
bag when made up. 

California made goods average from one-balf 
cent to a cent lower than goods shipped from 
India. Many of the bags made at this mill are 
hand-sewed by Chinamen, other bags are made 
by women on sewing machines. A very expert 
machine-hand can make fair wages, as it is pos- 
sible to make from 800 to 1,000 bags per day. 
The price of grain-bags has varied from nine 
to sixteen cents in past years. 

Finer woven articles are now maaufactured 
than formerly in the Oakland Mills, and a very 
good quality of toweling is now made. The 
manufacturers bave shipped largely to Eastern 
points, ard have found a ready market for this 
better class of goods made from ju:e. A larger 
demand is expected in the near future, and it 
is thought that with improved macninery gocd 
curtains, tablecioths, etc., may yes be manufac- 
tured from jute fiber. 

Jute is easily dyed, but the colors are not as 
lasting as is desirable, excepting when the dye- 
ing is carefully executed, In yarn or cloth jute 
fiber may be easily brought to a rich cream 
color, but it is difficult to produce a clear white 
without destroying the strength of che tiber. 
Since the opening of the Suez Canal jute fiber 
has been shipped from India to Scotland, there 
woven, and the goods shipped back and paid for 
within six months time. That the fiber is used 
to a much greater extent than in former years 
may be seen from the fact that in 1828 the ex- 
port of jute from Calcutta was merely 364 cwt., 
and valued at only £62 in English money; 
while in 1872—1873 the quantity exported 
amounted to 7,080,912 cwt., worth £4,142,547. 
Later statistics would show an enormous in- 
crease in the quautity exported. 

In 1873 the Dundee Advertiser, of Scotland, 
made the first attempt to use jute-paper for 
printing purposes. One day’s issue was printed 
upon a good but thin, transparent, yellowish 
paper, made from the fiber of jute alone, old 
bagging being used for the purpose. The 
proprietors also offered a premium of £50 for 
the best ream of paper made wholly from jute, 
of the size and weight of the usual paper used 
by the Advertiser, the maker to supply fifty tons 
of the desired jute-paper. 

East OAKLARD, CAL, 
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MILK TESTS AND BUTTER-MAK- 


ALL owners of stock, especially breeders, 
should have accurate knowledge of the animals 
they raise and feed. This is particularly true of 
milch cows, which have a special value from 
their ability to convert crude products into s 
more available form for human food—milk. A 
growing appreciation of the importance of such 
knowledge is steadily leading to more frequeut 
and thorough tests for ascertaining the quan- 
tity and value for specific purposes of the milk 
given by individual cows. Milk is seven-eighths 
water, but its value all lies in the other eighth, 
which is well known to consist of casein, fat, 
and sugar, all of which are valuable and whole- 
some for food. Though generally handled, 
spoken of, and sold as if of uniform value, it is 
well known that in total solids and relative pro- 
portion of constituents, milk varies greatly, and 
hence the necessity for testing to know what is 
being produced. To make a full test of milk all 
ite constituents should be taken into account; 
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can be easily and efficiently made for its most 
valuable constituent—butter. 

With a little system and caré, and a small! out- 
lay for app’iances, teste for bu'ter can be made 
with but little trouble. Though the weight of 
butter is the criterion of value in butter-tests, 
it is well to know and record the weight of milk. 
It will be ureful for future reference and for 
the correction of any mistakes that may occur. 
For this purpose a spring ba'ance suspended in 
the stable behind the cows where it will be most 
out of the way and yet convenient for hanging 
a pailon, is the cheapest and most convenient 
mode of weighing milk and the one generally 
employed. For weighing butter a small platform 
acale that will weigh to a fraction of an ounce 
is needed. The milking should be done in tin 
pails, both for the sake of ease in cleaning and 
for accuracy in weighing. as wooten ones are 
liableto vary by soaking up and drying out. 
It will greatly facilitate convenience and accu- 
racy to have the pails all of the same weight, 
and even pounds or half pounds, so that the 
same deduction will always be made from the 
groes weight for weight of pail. Ary tinner 
can make them uviform by adding solder. 

Cows that will not hold back their milk by 
reason of an extra milking will make more but- 
ter for being milked three timesa day than when 
milked but twice, and it is important when en- 
deavoring to get the best possible results to do 
the milking rapidly but quietly, and to exhaust 
the last drop from the udder. If any milk be 
left back it will be the richest part of the milk- 
ing, and tha: richness will all be absorbed away 
into the general system before the time of 
snother milking. For recording tbe weight of 
milk, biank forms witk the names of the cows 

on the left-hand side, for morning and evening 
of every-day in a month, sbould be prepared in 
advance, so there will be nothing forthe milker 
to do after weighing a mess of milk but to set 
down the weight with a leadpencil opposite the 
name of thecow it came from. When filled out 
these forms can be filed and preserved. Whena 
special test is being made the tester must ree to 
the weighing, as wellas «very other step in the 
process, In arranging for setting milk, the fol- 
lowing points should be kept in view:.1. Cream 
rises fastest when the temperature of the milk 
is falling; 2, the faster the temperature fails 
the more rapidly the cream rises; 3, the more 
rapidly the cream rises the more complete will be 
the exhaustion of cream from the milk. 

To make the best possible sbowing in a test 

for butter, ice water is a necessity, as this is 
essential to the must rapid cooling; but good 
results can be obtained by spring water at 45° 
to 500. Cooley and Moseley creamers are gen- 
erally used for setting milk in such teste, the 
vessels in which for holding milk are cylinders 
eight inches across and twenty inches deep. 
Both are excellent, convenient, and cheap, but 
a cylindrical form is not the best for rapid cool- 
ing, which is an item of consequence in such 
cases. Itincloses too much space for the cool- 
ing surface. The cylinder compressed so that 
its sides will be parallel and as near together as 
will admit of a hand between them for conveni- 
ence in w shing will reduce the capacity for 
the same cooling surface and greatly facilitate 
the cooling, but it will require more vessels to 
hold a given quantity of milk. For milk with 
large fat globules, like the Jersey, the cream 
will separate very completely in the eight inch 
cylinders, but when the milk contain: very small 
globules, like some of the Holsteins, the com- 
pressed vessels would be preferable. Milk 
shouid be burried into the vessels as soon as 
possible after milking, and when it becomes re- 
duced to the temperature of the air it should be 
submerged or closely covered to prevent con- 
tamination by condensation fromm the air. 

As milk will keep sweet a long while in ice- 
water, the precise time for ekimming will not be 
essential, unless the vessels are wanted for re- 
filling. When the cream is taken off it had 
better be kept in icewater till enough fer a 
churning is obtained, and then all mixéd to- 
gether and warmed to sixty degrees and fre- 
quently stirred till a slight acidity is perceptible, 
and then churned in a churn that will operate 
on all the cream alike at every revolution or 
oscillation of the churn. 
the cream and even churning are essential to a 
complete exhaustion of butter from buttermilk. 
A little caution in regard to the relative fluidity 
of the cream may be useful to the inexperienced. 


If the cream is too fluid the fat globules will be 


too much separated by liquid to churn readily 


or evenly, and there will be too many scattering 
globules left unchurned in the buttermilk. - If 
there be too little fluidity in the cream the 
churning will be a sort of grinding process that 
Will injure the butter and cause gathering to 
begin before all is churned. The best and most 
exhaustive churning occurs when the weight of 
cream is about four times that of the butter, or 
When two quarts of cream wi!] make one pound 
Jersey milk is sometimes so rich that 
churning the whole milk is preferable to skim- 


of butter. 


ming, but it is not generally so. 


The more butter is handled and worked the 
moreinjury and waste will there be. It is bet- 
ter, therefore, as soon as the butter is come 


This even ripening of 


milk, to draw off the most of the buttermilk 
and wash the butter in cold water or brine in 
the churn, and then immerse it in a saturated 
brine and leave it in the churn an hour or £0 at 
60° as near as may be, and then put it on a but- 
ter-worker and press the brine out and the but- 
ter into a a solid form, and it will be ready for 
wiighing. It will be of better quality, and 
weigh quite as much, but will not be quite so 
salt, as if it had been worked twice and salted 
an ounce to the pound. If dry salt be used for 


seasoning it should be very fine and evenly 
worked in, but the bert buttermakers are aban- 
doning the use of dry salt, and are improving 
their butter thereby. The ‘extra cost in making 
tests for butter, it must be plain, is but little 
above that for making butter without them. It 
is trifling, indeed, in comparison with the value 
of knowing the difference between the good and 
poor cows in a dairy, and the value of a good 
reputation for superior merits.—PRoressor 
ARNOLD, in N, Y. Tribune. 





FEEDING SHEEP ON THE PRAI- 
RIES. 


In the Far West the question of a f2ed supply 
is becoming yearly of more pressing importance, 
Those vast regions are fitted for pestoral pur- 
suits; they will be the stroughold and refuge of 
the American merino. But some artificial pro- 
vision of feed must be made for the occasional 
heavy snow-storm, or else the wools of those 
regions will continue to be “jointed,” untrue, 
unfit for combing purposes, and falling ten to 
twenty per cent. below the price they might by 
good management be made to command. 

Prairie hay is generally excellent from most 
localities; not surpassed by that made from 
cultivated grasses, These pa‘ural meadows can 
be cheaply encloeed with wize and iron posts. 

Great bay-barracks, Jike those of Northern Cal- 
iforvia, holding two bundred and fifty to three 
hundred tons each, cculd be made with iron 
roofing and sidirg. If not filled in one year, 
they could be in two or three; then they would 
be ready for an emergency. 

Alfalfa is fu'l of promise to the Western flock- 
master. It was the growing of alfalfa in Cali- 
fornia which checked the flow of sheep from 
tbat state to Colorada. A hurdred days’ feed- 
ing on alfalfa, with a half-pcund of oats per 
head daily, makes very fat sheep, and exception- 
ally sweet, ender mutton. It wiil completely 
remove from the flesh the flavor of the Black 
Sage and ocher offensive shrubs and plants of 
the West. It is sometimes slightly productive 
of scours and hoven, if al'owed to grow too 
rank before the sheep are turned on it; but 
jumps of rock salt, kept constantly within reach 
of the flock, have been found in California to be 
a preventive of these troubles. Bermuda grass, 
£6 common and so dreaded by the cotton-plant- 
ers of the South, has been found to succeed in 
alkalj soil, even where the deposit was very 
strong ; and this grags is admirable for sheep.— 
American Agriculturist 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... $38 00@40 v0 
Lister ros.’ Speciaities : 
standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 32, 00@35 00 
0.8. Phosphate..... paguaaess 29 00@31 00 
Ground Bone.......... ----- 81: 00@383 50 
Crescent Bone....... aeoases 29 00@31 560 
Potato Fertilizer. ........ «++. 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco ulakaeeween 47 00@50 00 
Buckq@hent * =... nc cecccces 32 W@35 vd 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
obacco Fertilizer........ ..« 80 00@35 00 
naw Bone Superphosphate, 
DOE Be Bln <ocesicevese 3u 00@35 00 
Twenty-five _— Phosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibs...........06 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
ere 28 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 lbs....... 30 00@33 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 26 00@28 00 
J. M. Pearson’s specialties ; 
xmpire State Superpnospnate. 40 00 
Fine Ground Bone..........-+ 82 00 
Mapes #. and P. G. Co.’s Specialties : 
Potato Manure........... oeeeee 46 00 
Corn > pneeenenenpen am 44 00 
WR ec cckedebedsapes oo 48 00 
Completa “A” Brand.......... 38 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 00 30 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 36 00 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 25 00 
Cohcentrated Plant Food.... 28 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. ......... ‘6 45 00 
Wheat 6h alesse heskae 47 50 
Ce lasnecsecucins 46 50 
AA Ammoniated epeenengl 
phate Fertilizer........ 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer... ... ° 82 60 
Williams, Ulark « Uo.’> Special- 
ties : 


Americas sone Seeepeyte 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... 
Americus. Potato Fertilizer. . 
Fish and Potash...... .... 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.... 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4¥ cents for rot and 

5@5i¢ for Pearl. 


AGRICULTURAL. 
DR. KENNEDY’S 


FAVORITE REMEDY 


is the best medicine in the 












0 
FOR G 

and Stone in the Biadder. Mr. 
D. 4H. Hone “ Lapepcn 


— take’ n this medicine Just when 
I did. Ishould long age have 
“ Dr. Kenned 2 aye 


been six feet unde oe She sBtone in the Bladder.—8. 


femeodes cured m AY Y. 
ban irre ease’, 4 Rees a N. Y. 





Threshin 
Disc and Spring Tooth Harrows, 
Rakes, Cultivators, Feed Mills, Feed 
Seeders. Corn Planters, Plows, Plow 
Presses. etc., etc. Established 1830. Send for illustrat- 
eic talogue Wheeler & Melick Co., Albany, N. Y. 


25 YEARS zz POULTRY YARD 
334 Baition. 108 pages. Teaches you the Business 


How to Prevent Hes & mend Cholera 
Gapes and — remedies 
for all diseases. heir 7 and 











weather as 5) It is the XM, of practical 
a eat SB cts. in stamps. 50-page 
lar Free. A.M. LANG, Cove Dale, Ky. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS. 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, N.J. 
S22" Farmers and ers are invited to send for 
Circular 





7) PISO S CURE FOR 
- RE A 


CONSUMPTION 


aa ENT FR 
ogreat ee 


caenge ry es enough toconvince, 
Lavpgrpacu & Co,, N 











AWARDED FERST 


AT THE WORLD'S ST: *REMIUM New —— 


competing OMe Binion Wie Rewied ators kers 
nm 
BEST VALUE for YOUR MONEY. fox civesare, terme and 


full particulars, 


BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO,N.Y. 





yl Remon 


home, by one who was feat t twenty-eig 
Fare a mont gf the noted specialists witbout 
benefit. in_three months, and 


since then antes others. Full particulars sent 
on Sep icasion 
PAGE, No. 41 West 31st St.. New York City 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean apo weeee them ng | tne 
and then have them return again. 
made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY a or nan ardal SICKNE 
life-long study, I warrant my remedy tocure the he ogee 

use others have failed is no reason for not now receiving 
Send at once for a treatise and a*Free Bottle of my infallble 
cuety Give Express and Post Office. It costs you mothing fora 





I will cure —. 
Address, DR. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the fee favorite for dressing 
Q =~ the hair, Restoring color when 
SD £7); ao preventing Dandruff, 

wk F cleanses the scalp, stops the 


hair falling, and is sure to please, 
me, Se 50c. and $1.00 at Druggista, 

















FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tue InpE- 
PENDENT, ®ach File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘Tae 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental, They will be 
delivered at our office on the recsipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 





twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1.50 





planted our seeds, 





enough to rise quick'y to the top of the butter- 








~ Floral Guide for 1887 


Now ready, contains 2 Colored Plates, hundreds of Illustrations, and nearly 200 pages—32 poremet to Garden- 
ing and Flower Culture, and over 150 containing an Illustrated List of nearly all the FLOWERS AND 
BLES grown, with directions how to grow them, where the best 

can be procured, with prices of each. This book mailed free SEEDS, PLANTS, AND BULBS 
on receipt of 10 cents, and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first order sent us. Every one interested in a 
garden, or who desires good, fresh seeds, should have this work. We refer to the millions of persons who have 
BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


e _ JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 


VEGETA- 





BUFFALO aay 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and tae following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid. .o any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named- 





ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

Of BHC, WB... ..c00.-ssrecesccccerserssseecece SF OO 
The same, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, snd A H 











Ritchie, the Enaraver....... cocenee .. 90 08 
THE AUTHORS OF THE “UNITED ‘STATES 

Size, 26x40... soceee 200 
The Same in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. A 

Ritchie, the En . 15 08 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x%.. 1@ 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON: Bize, ine. lee 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX 

B10, ICED... .ecccer++ersecveoncesseoserseccrcce ite 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Sixe, 16x98.......00..--- 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
The “INNER LIFE ¢ 

360 pages, Price... 
The “PICTURE ANDTHE MEN.” Bound 


Cloth. 100 pages................ ereccccccoeccooccs 
Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New You k. 


Che Independent. 
WE OFFER NO. PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 








PAYABLE IN ADVANOK. 
52 Numbers (postage BE cccseosévtecccs 200e-83 OO 
89 (9 mos.) (Dostage Sone 226 
26 ° (6 mos.) wccccescesccecsee Lb OO 
17 ° (4 moa.) *  canccersasesesee 2 OD 
13 8 mes.), © _cennewtanmensinn can tit 
4 “  @month, * sont hooen 20 
2 7” (3 weeks), °  eanncagavesances aD 
1 Number (1 week), ne o 


One subscription two years.. 
Two ) subscriptions, one year “cach, ‘in ‘one Te- 








Three subscriptions, one year cach, in one re- 
BRIPERROD. .. ccccdeccossecocccces scéucese eeenersee s 700 

One subscription three years..............:.-.... 2 OO 

a ome year ecach,in one re 
mittance.. 





Five » subscriptions, one year “cach, in. one Te 
+++--1O OO 
One subscription five years,.................-s00«--10 OO 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance, 

Postage to any Foreign Country im the Universa 
{°e#r) Union $1.04 per year additional. 

S8ORIPTIONS WILL NOT BE AKCKIVED YEON BUD 

SORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB BATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offer a month’s subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil] 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Mubscriptions will be stepped at the enaes the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upen Application. 

Ga” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tum 
INDEPENDENT. 

Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither ofthese can be procured 
send the money ina BeGaistr2up LeTrer. The pres. 

ent registration 
Section egainas st losses BY = ae all ~— = i 

> Bemittances by Postal Notes at aa the 


No names entered 
the oo Ay = = the subevription books without 


ERS are are particularly requested to 
the a of their subscri 
4 i ons, se is baa 





e~ en the la 
6 paper, ayy: tor renew two or three 
the pape expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


ae 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 2787. , 


New Yerk City. 


CLUBBING Seen 
188 7%. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save & 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Club-List. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH ENSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
5: — wd dvertisements, fom russe 





Business Nottes 
sroece moqthi" me 


f times (one i a * OC. 
a ” Wee, | 
og TAD ADVERTIMEMENTS. 














N B EACH TIME on 


Rypomsene & huts. Lom 
ot axoeedins tar lines, 


orn or. ets tas y bo made in sevance 


ters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


seeeee oved - 





251 Broadway; New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


HERRING'S |g 
SAFES 


36 (1690) [December 23, 1886. 








IMPORTED 


INCL! ‘SST 


y's STI DENT 


OURS es 
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ok PF 
Th ect Protector ; SI 
* ‘ ite ; ANU g0 xt Fic URES 
ssn Cold and Seco Meron ATALOGUE 
Storm, LeBOSQUET 
BROS. G 
This Dlustration speaks STEAM 
for them. APPARATUS 


Combining the Latest improvements. 


@EATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPEGIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


DS LEINWAY 


oo TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, ae Grand Gold 


\ E. 0. THOMPSON, 


Tailor and Importer, 
245 Broadway, 





Superior in Construction, 


UNEQUALED TO RESIST FIRE 


HERRING & C0,, 


%1 AND 252 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 
















MIDDLETOWN, edal by the Society of Arts for 
CONN. <<Best Pianes and several meritorious 
(NEAR PARK PLACE). Eee eee pe and useful Inventions.” 
197 Lake Sec'dhicags. 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


For the Holiday Trade, 


N. B.—Send chest size, sleeve length and P.O. order for am uat, and coat will be 





sent and a satisfactory fit obtained. 


STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


and 
5 P ourbe Yard 
ts, Street Washers 


Woxrxs FouNDED mn 1883. 





them by. Paty Fa 
STEEL PENS, __ tcatig nos: 048, 14, 180, 333, 161. bjottiot” at Party France 
For Pail Stationers: Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. {sts and Uentennial 








BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware ot Imitatiens: 
AWARDED HICHEST vONLY. and 


THE AMERICAN FIRE 
lasurance. Company, >... 


es 
; OF PH" = @RELPHLA., rg Panis EXPOSITION, 1878. gid Calin og ee ce 
Ce rer y at i ae ae ; Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. which we will engrave of any make the most 


35 Cc . T rs) D D s = Chater pas in every, respect. 
*‘manufactu rer. ‘or Catalogue Price- ist 


Ry "Machinery yo agains WATCH CO.. 


t | Office and Warereems, 234 Breadway. N. Y. 
Opposite Post-Office, N. Y,. City. 


HRALF SIZE CUT OF 
SWEEP-SECOND 
WATCH 
Sav Viod FAs 
HOUd SPIN 














Engine and Force 

bined. 80 owner and exclusive 
nfacturer of 

THE REW BAXTER PATENT 

PORTABLE STEAM ENGINE. 





Incorporated 1810. .........ccceceee Charter Perpetual. ota ; 
ican sat | PIANQFORTES. 
Tone, Toue ch, Workmanship an and Durability. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Seltinece ~~ 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. 


GOODYEAR’S 


Office, Company's Building. 


308 and 310 WALNUT ST., PHILA. | os.,!cseeeincecr 


descriptive circul N.J 
Paterso 

Or 36 D A Btn Ni New ork. - as 

Mention thi 











SS, » cactcgdensnstedcereserceesesequeeny $500,000 00 





Reserve for Re-Insurance and all other Z 
NSE £10.44 ehh dx coocacaaniziss ..... 1,070,008 99 | 3 INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M’F'G CO., 
Losses Outstanding...............0..eeeeeeeeees 119,594 05 5 503 and 505 Broadway. 
EE EERE EER, SE ee 1,815 20; 3 ay 
Surplus overall liabiiities....................5 * 528,957 89 | ~ Rubber Goods of every descrivtion. 











ee none poazee Remspenes A Aa’ving ! my it Row, | SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
TOTAL ASSETS, October 1st, 1886. Quark ST om CHEAPEST &BEST MILL 
STANDARD a SOLD UNDER GUARRANTEE 
$2,220,371 13. \ ad TO GIVE SATISFACTION 
——_—Ss OR MONEY REFUNDED 
Term and Perpetual Insurances. SPOOL ere a a eSTNERE 
en si K | i i> J STR 





CHICAGO ILLS 


DIRECTORS: 


ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 

Cuaries P. Perrot, 

JosgpH E GILLINGHAM, 

Samvuet WeEtsn, Jr., 
Cuarites E. WHeen. 


~ee, 
MILL 





T. H. Monreomxery, 

Joun T. Lewis, 

Israut Morris, 

Pzemserton 8. Hutroninson, 


ENTERPRISE [IEAT CHOPPERS. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


GUARANTEED TO CHOP, NOT GRIND THE MEAT. 





if 


rrr 














1 HOPPING No. 10 ™ and rs minute. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. a. 2 > 2 onttend Peer n 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. Meat, Hameunc STEAK 2 22 Chops 2 pone pr Rate 
J. B. YOUNG, Actuary. for Dysrertics. Beer e 39 cope spon eee. ate 
TEA For INVALIDS, &c. ° ric Price, 06. 00. 
nn mg 3 American vm 8a) 


1 BACON PIANOS. ss: 


(Late RAVEN & BACON.) 


FRANCIS BACON'S PIANO FACTORY 


These Pianosare renowned for their strength and 
e of tone, pl at touch and smooth finish. 


19 and 21 WEST 224 ST., Near Sth Ave, N. Y 








Established 1750. 





ULPIT 


Shaw, Aplin &Co 


SUITS 


27 Badbury Street, 
Sent fer Cage. BOSTON. 


Farm and Fireside says : 

“It is the only Meat Chopper 
we ever saw that we would give 
house room. It has proven such 
@ very useful machine that we 
want our readers to enjoy its 
benefits with us.” 

. a ee 


Bend for Catalogue. 











“We have given this cat 
Chopper a thorough trial with 
most satisfactory results. They 
excel anything of the kind made 
Mm in either hemisphere." 
ee 


— » SOLD BY THE 


No. 10 Family Size, Price, $3.00. Hardware Trade 


ENTERPRISE M’F’G CO.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Tae INDEPENDENT Paess, QI ANv 2B Ross Sreesr. 
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